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To the much Efteemed 
Mr. JOHN LOCKE. 


Honoured Sir, 


| | Send you this imperfed Draught 
of your Excellent Eſlay con- 
cerning Humanc Underſtanding, 
which , muſt confeſs, falls as 
much ſbort of the P Perfetion, as it 
does of the Length of the Origi- 
xal,. Newertheleſs, as I lately in- 
timated to you ( and you were plea- © 
ſed to think, that what I propos'd 
in reference to this Deſign, would 
not be wholly loft Labour ) I am 
not without hopes, that ' it may in 
this contrafled Form, prove in 
A 2 ſome 
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ſome meaſure ſerviceable to that 
Noble End , which you have fo 
ſucceſsfully aimed at in it, V1z. 
The Advancement of Real and 
Uſctul Knowledge. The Induce- 
ment which moved me to think of 
abridging it, was a Conſideration 
purely extrinſical to the work it 
felf; and in Effet no other than 
this; That it would be better ſui- 
ted, to the Eaſe and Convenience 
of ſome ſort of Readers, when re- 
duced into this narrow Compaſs. In 
order. to this, T thought the Firſt 
Book., which is employ'd in refuting 
the common Opinion. of Innate 
Notions and Ideas, might be beſt 
ſpared in this Abridgment ; eſpeci- 
ally ,, fince the Reader may. be 
convinced by what he ſhall find 
here, that ſuch a ſuppoſition is at 
feaſt needleſs, in' regard he may 
Fl: | attain 
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attain to all the Inowledge he has, 
or finds himſelf capable of, with- 
out the help of any ſuch Innate 
Ideas. Beſides this, 1 have re- 
trench'd moſt of the larger Explica- 
tions; and ſome uſeful Hints, and 
inflrutive Theories I have wholly 
omitted, not becauſe they are leſs 
conſiderable in themſelves; but 
becauſe they ſeemed not ſo neceſſa- 
ry to be inſifted on in this Abridg- 
ment, conſidered as a previous 
Inflrument, and preparatory Help, 
to Guide and Condud} the Mind in 
its Scarch after Truth and Know- 
ledge. TI did particularly paſs by 
that accurate Diſcourſe, concerning 
the Freedom and Determination of 
the Will contained in Cap. 21. 
. 2. becauſe I found it too long 10 
be inferted here at large, and- to9 
A 3 weighty 
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weighty and momentous to be but 
ſlightly and imperfedlly repreſented. 
This I hope will prove no prejudice 
to the Eflay it ſelf ; fince none 1 
preſume will think it reaſonable to 
form a Judgment of the whole 
Work, from this Abridgment of it : 
And I perſmade my ſelf, that few 
Readers will be content with this 
Epitome, who can conveniently 
furniſh themſelves with the Eflay 
at large. However, I am apt to 
think, that this alone will ſerve to 
make the way to Knowledge ſome- 
what more plain and eaſie ; and af- 
ford ſuch Helps for the improve- 
ment of Reaſon, as are perhaps in 
vain ſought after in thoſe Books, 
which profeſs to Teach the Art of 
Reaſoning. But nevertheleſs, whe- 
ther you ſhall think fit to let it 


Come 
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come abroad, under the diſaduan- 
tages that attend it in this 
Form, I muſt leave you to judge. 
T ſhall only add, that IT think 
my own pains abundantly recom- 
penc'd by the Agreeable, as well as 
Inftraclive Entertainment, which 
this nearer View , and cloſer In- 
ſpefion into your Eſſay, afforded 
me : And IT am n0t a little plea. 
fed, that it has given me this op 
portunity of expreſſing the juſt 
Value and Eſteem I have for it, 
as well as the Honour and Reſpe 
I have for its Author. I am 


Honoured SIR, 


Own, Ay. 17 Your very Humble 


169595. | 
and Oblig'd Servant, 


Joun WrNNE. 
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fible Beings , and gives him all 
= the Advantage and Dominion which 
he has over them; it is certainly a Subjet,, 
even, for its Naobleneſs, worth the enguiring 
into.” 

2. My purpoſe therefore is to enquire into 
the Origitall (a a and r an of 
Fluman Knowlede;; together with the Grounds 
and Degrees of Belief, Opinion, and Aſſent, 
which I ſhall do in the following Method. 

3. Hirſt, 7 ſhall enquire into the Qrigi- 
nal of thoſe Ideas vr Notions, which a Manots 

erves and is Conſcionsto himſelf he has in his 
| Mind; and the Ways whereby the Under 
ſtanding comes to be furniſhed with them. 

B Secondly, 


1A INCE i# «tht Underſtanding 
g that ſets Man above the reſt of Sens 
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Secondly, what Knowledge the Unatr- 
ſtanding hath by thoſe Ideas; and the Cer- 
tainty, Evidence, and Fxteit of it. | 

| Thirdly, 7 ſhall make ſome Enquiry into 
| the Nature and Grounds of Faith and Opi- 
nion. | Em 
4. If by this Enquiry into the Nature of 
the Underſtanding, I can diſcour the Pow- 
ers thereof, how far vhey reach, and where 
they fail us, it may be of uſe to” prevail with 
the buſy Mind of Man to be more Cantions it 
medling with things exceeding its Compre- 
. henſton, to ſtop when it is at the utmoſt ex- 
tent of its Tether, and to fit down in a quiet 
Tenorance of theſe Things, which upon Exa- 
, mination are found to be beyond the reach of 
| or Capacities, We ſhould not then perhaps 
| be ſ» formard, ont of an Aﬀectation of Uni- 
verlal Knowledge, to perplex our ſelves 
with Diſpates about Things to which our Un- 
. der ſtandings are not ſuited ; and of which we 
cannot frame in our Pinds any clear or di- 
| ftinff Perceptizns, or whereof ( as it has 
| perhaps too ofien happened ) we have not any 
| Netions at all: But ſhould learn to content 
| our ſelves with what is attainable by us in 
the State. 


5. For 


” 
ip 


| 
| 
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5. For though the Comprehenſion of our 
Underſtanding comes exceeding ſhort of th: 
waſt Extent of Things ; yet we ſhall hav? 
cauſe enough to Miri the bountifd. Author 
of our Being, for that Portion and Deeree 
of Knowledge, he has beſtowed on as ſo far 
above all the reſt of th: Inhabitants of this 
our Manſion. Men have reaſon to be well (a= 
tisfied with what God hath thoutht fit for 
them, finte he has given them ( as $t. Peter 
ſays, Tldvrs mess Colv x) conctrey) whatſpe- 
wer is neceſſary for the Conveniencies of Lite, 
and Information of Virtue ; And has put 
within the reach of their diſcovery, the coms 
fortable Proviſion for this Life, and the Way 
that leads to a better. ZJow ſhort ſoever their 
Knowledge may come of an Univerſal; oy per 
fe Comprehenſion of whatſoever is, it yet 
ſecures their great Concernments, that they 
have Light enough to lead them to the Knows 
ledge of their Maker, and the Sight of their 
own Duties. Men may find Matter fuffici- 
ent to buſie their Heads, and employ their 
tlands with Variety, Delight and Satisfatti- 
on; if they will not boldly Qnarrel with their 
own Conſtitution, and throw away the Bleſ- 
fings their Hands are filled with, beranſe they 
are not big enonzh to graſp every thing. We 

B 2 all 
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ſhall not have much Reaſon to complain . of 
the Narrawneſi of eu. Minds, if we will but 
empploy them ebeut mhat muy be of uſe 10167, 

” for of that they are very capable: And it will 
be an Unpar dongle,” as nell as Childiſh Pee 
—_— if me anderualue the Advanteges 

 onr Knowl:des, and negle#t te improve it 
to. the. Ends for which it mas given us, becauſe 
there-aro ſome things that are ſet out of: ! 
vearh of it. It will be no Excuſe to an idie 
and untoward Servant, who would not attend 
his Buſweſe by Candleelight, to plead that he 
hed not broad Sunſhine... The Candle that us 

' ſe#-4p itn ns, ſhines briebt enengh for all cur 
parpeſer. . The Diſcoveries we can make mith 
this, ovght to fattyfie-u9. And we fhall_then 
aſa out C/pderftkandings right, when we en» 
tertain all Okjedts in that Way and Proporti- 
al, that they are ſuited to aur Faculties ; and 
apex thoſe Grads, they are capable of being 
Propoſed tons ; Aud not prrempiorily ur ins 
temperately  requixe.. Demonſtration, aud 
#emand Certainty, where. Probability. only 
3s to:be had, and wbich i ſufficient to govern 

. #4} our-Concernments. If we will -disbelive 

: ey Thing, becauſe.me cauna certainly know 

1a Things ; we ſhall av. much. what as wifeiy 

 #« hepa wend nat: ufc his Legs, but fit feill 

l h 4 + ad 
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=. Periſh beeduſe he had ns HE fo 
Ly When. we "ry our own SH gth; wa 
ſholl the better knw what 16 undertake: with 
hopes of Sncs-ſ1.” "Ah when we have well 
Survey the Powets of our own Minds, we 
ſhall Kt be enclis'd either io fit fil, 4nd nit 
| fet our Thoughts on Work at all; ins deſpai 
4 knowing any T, hing ; + Per on the othey fide, 
weſtion every Thing, and diſclaims all Know- 
> becauſe ſome Thimrs ate not to be uns 
derft ted, Onr Buſineſs here, is not toknow all 
T/ 2 5 but thoſe Things which concerin our Cont 
If we GI ontrhuſe Meaſurer whiveby « 
Rational Croature,þut into that State which” 
Man «s in, in this” World, 1ay' and ought 
io rote his ' Opinions - and Attions depend 
| pe Kirm we need not be troubled that Jome 
Things frape onr Knowledge. © 
9. Thu was that whith gave the firft Riſs 
wy = Eſa as fprwgroy | - Underſflanding. 


that the "y fp wry; ſatne» 
fr ſand ries —_ F Map was 
z Wa, 4 Survey 


if; our 2 Undetwliogs —_ our own 
Powers, and ſee. to po Things they were 
adapted, Till that was done, I ſuſpeittd ' 
began at the wrong end, and in vain ſe 

” Satisfattion in a quit and ſecure £70 
B 


, 
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of . Truths. that moſt concer#d- us, whilſt we. 
let looſe our Thoughts in the vaſt Ocean of 
Being, 4s if. all that boundleſs Extent were 
the natural and. undoubted Poſſeſſion of our 
Underſtandings ; wherein there was nothing 
exempt row its Deciſtons,. or that eſcaped its 
Comprehenflon. Thus Men extending their 
Enquiries beyond their Capacities, and letting 
their Thoughts wander into thoſe Depths where 
they can find UT ſere Footing ; it 1s no won= 
arr, that they raiſe Queſtions, and multi-. 
ply Diſputes, which never coming to- any: 
clear Reſolution, are proper only to continue and 
rnereafe their Doubts,and toconfirm them at laſt 
7n perfeet Scepticiim. Whereas, were the Ca- 
pacities of :our Underſtandings well Conſider- 
ed, the Extent of our Knowledge once Diſco- 
wired, and the Horizon found,. which ſets 
Bounds between the enlightened and dark 
Parts of Things, between what-4s, and what 
& not Comprehznftble by us, Men would per- 
haps-with leſs ſeruple Acquieſce in the avow'd 
Tenoxance of. the Qrie,.. and: imploy their 
T houghts.and Diſcourſe, with "more Advan- 
tage and Satisfaction 10 the Other, 


: BOOK 
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CHAP. I. 


Y the Term 14a, T1 mean whare- 


Of Tdrasi ih General, and their Original, 
ver is the Object of the under- 
ſtanding, when a_ Man Thinks ; 


| or wWharever itis which the Mind | 


- be employ'd abour in Thinking. 

I preſume it will be eaſily granted me, 
that there are ſuch /deas in Mens minds : 
Every one is conſcious of them in him- 
ſelf; and Men's Words-and Actions will 
fatisfie him rhar they are in others. Our 
firſt Inquiry then thall be, How they come 
into the! Mind. 

Ic is an eſtabliſh'd. Opinion amongſt 
"Wong Men, that there are'in' the under- 
ſtanding certain [nnate' Prinojples, ſome 
primary'N otions, ( Kee? Ervora) Charadters, 
as it were ftamp'd upon the Mind of Man, 
which the Soul receives in irs very firſt. 
Bcing, and brings into che Lord with it. 


B4 This 
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. :This:-Opinion is atcurnely difcuſs'd; 
and refuted in the FirffBook of this £/ſay, 
to which 1-ſhall: refex the Reader, rhat 
delires Satisfaction in;this particular. . 
Ir fall be ſufficient here to ſhew, how 
Men barely by-rhe uſe: of. their Nateral 
Faculties, may attain- to all the Know- 
ledge-they have;'withour the help of any 
Inna Trapreſſions; ,and may arrive at 
certainty without any ſuch Original N6- 

' tions 'or Principles, For I imagine, ay 
. Gne will eafily. grant, That: it would 
| be impertinent to ſuppoſe the Ideas of Ce- 
 bours innate in_a Creature to whom God 
- hath pen She and a Power to reccive 
them by rhe Eyes from External Otyjedts. 
I ſhall; hew by whar Ways and Degrees 
all other-Jgcas; conte:into: che, mihd;; ' for 
which I ſhall appeal t0:evety.oncs-oven 
_Experienge and Qbftrvation. - 2! 7” 
,.. Lervsthen ſuppoſe the Mind: to-be; as 
-welay #hite Paper, void of all Charact- 
- ers, Without, ; any. ideas: How comes-:ii 
' to he furniſhed? Whertce has it all rhe 
Materials .of Reaſon.and Knowledge ? 
"Torkis-1 anſwer, .in ono word, from Ex- 
 prripnce. and: Obſervation. This, when 
employ 'dabour External ſenſible Objedts, 
'E may call Senſation: By this we __ 

% 8 10045 $14} EE? rig 
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che Ideas of- Bites, Sweet; Telbe, Nwd, 
&.-which ate commonly calfd- - 
(ualities; becauſe.convey'd inta rhe Mind 
by the..Sexfes. - "Fhe fame EZxpwience, 
when employ'd: abour the internal 
ravwns of rhe Mind;:.perceiv'd,: and mo 
fleted on by us; - we may call Re | 
Hence we have.the/ Ideas of Pra 
Thinking , Danbting,, Willing; -Re , 


-'' Theſe wo, vis. External - Material * 

Things , as the Objets of Setifation ; 

-and the Operations of our uwn- Minds, us 

the Objects of Refſection, are t6 me the 

-only Originals from whence all ove Ideas 
rake their Beginnings, The. Under- 
ſtanding feems not 'to have the leaf? 
glimmering of. Ideas, which'ir doth nor 

receive from one of theſe. two Sewn. 
Theſe, when we have raken a'fwll' Sur- 
vey of them, and their ſeveral Maxes and 
Compotitions, 'we'ſhall- find to conrain 
out whole ſtock of Ideas; and "that we 
have nothing 'ur our - Minds which did 

 . nor come ia one of theſe 'rwe Ways, 

. Fig evident that Childrencame by d& 
greesto be furniſh'd with Ideas from the 
ObjeRs they are converſant with. They 

"W6- {þ ſurrounded with Bodies Thar pet- 

FOOTY OT = | Genel 
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_ perually--and diverſly affe&t-them, thar 
{ome Ideas will ( whether they will or 
no ) be imprinted on their Minds. Light 
and Celoxrs, Sounds and Tangible Quali- 
ties, do:continually follicite their proper 
Sewſes, and force an .entrance into the 
Mind. *Tis late commonly before Chil- 
dren come to have Ideas of the Operati- 
ons of their Minds; And'fome Men have. 
not any very clear or perfect Ideas of the: - 
- greateſt part of them all their Lives, Be- 
cauſe, the” they pals there continually ; 
yer, like. floating Viſions , they make. 
not deep Imprefiions enough: to leave in 
the Mind clear and laſting Ideas, till the 
Underſtanding turns inward upon its ſelf, 
and zeflefs-on-its own Operations, and 
makes them-the Objects of its own Can- 
zemplation. F. 
When a Man /r/t perceives, then he 
may .be faid 19 have Ideas; having Ideas, 
and- Perception , ſignifying the (ame + 
thing. It:1s an Opinion maintain'd by 
ſome, That the Soul almays Thinks, and 
that it always has the actual Perception 
of Ideas, as long as it Exiſts: And that 
att ual Thinking is as inſeparable from the 
Soul, as a&txal Extenſion is from the Bo- 
dy. But I cannot conceiye .it any more 
| xccellary 


LED”. i! 
neceſſary for the Soul' always to Think; 
than for the Body always to Move : The 
Perception of Ideas being ( asI conceive) 
to the Soul, what motion is to the Body, 
not its Eſſence, but one of its Operat.ons : 
And therefore, though Thinking be ne- 
ver ſo much the proper Action of the 
Soul ;- yer it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe, 
that it ſhould always Think, always be 
in Action. That perhaps is the privi- 
ledge of the Infinite Author and Preſer- 
ver of all Things, Who ntver Slumbers nor 
Sleeps ; but is not competent in any Finite - 
Being. We know certainly by Expcri- 
ence, that we ſometimes "Think ;-and 
thence draw this infallible Conſequence, 
that there is ſomething in us that-hasa_ 
Pawer to Think, but whether that Sub- . 


ſtance perpetually Thinksor no, we cajt . --- 


be no farther aſſured than Experience'in- 

forms us. pi 
I would be glad to learn from thoſe 
Men, who ſo confidently pronounce, . 
that the Human Soul, always Thinks, 
how they come to know it: Nay, how 
they come to know that they themſelves 
Think , when they themſelves do not 
perceive it, The moſt that can be ſaid 
of it, is, That 'tis poſſible rhe Soul may 
always 


(12) 

always Think ; . buy not alwsys retain 
it in Memory: And I ſay, it is as poſlt- 
ble the Soul may not always Think ; 
and much more ptobable that is ſhould 
Gimecrimes not Think, than it ſhould of 
tea Think, antthat a.\long while roge- 
ther, and not be Conſcious to it ſelf the 
nese Momens after this it had Thought. 
-.'] ſee.a0 -reaſon- therefore to: believe, 
that the Soul Thinks before rhe Senſes 
have furniſhed it with Ideas to Think on'; 
and as thoſe are ittetcas'd and tetain'd, 
{o-it comes by Exerciſe to improve -its 
Faculry of Thinking, 4 the ſeveral parts 
of it; as well as ore by. Come 
pounding tholb Ideas, and Reflei#ing on ity 
.owa tions; it jhcreales in Stork, fs 
well as Facility in Remembring, Imagi- 
ging, Reaſoning, and other Moder: of 
Thinking. Lond #4 -__p . 
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CHAP, IL * 
Of Simple Ideas. 


FN FE Ideas ſome are Simple, others 
Complex. A Simple 1dea,” is one 
uniform Appearance or Conception: in 
the Mind, which'is not diſtinguiſhable 
into different Ideas. Such are Senſible 
Qualities, which though they are in the 
Things themſelves fo united and blend- 
ed, To there is no Separation, no Di- 
tance between them; yet the Idcas they 
oduce in the Mind, enter by the Sen- 
ak ſimple and unmix'd. Thus, rho' the 
Hand feels Sefinefs and Warmth in: the 
fame piece of Wax ; yet the Simple Ideas 
thus united in the fame Subjeq, are as 
prey diftinit as thoſe that come in 
y. different Senſes. 

Theſe Simple Ideas arc ſuggeſted no 0- 
ther way than from the two Ways abovye- 
mentioned, viz. Senſatiov and Reflexjoy. 
| The Mind being once ſtored with 
theſe Simple Ideas, has rhe power to re- 
pear, compare, and unite them to = itt 

ire 


(14 ) 
finite variety : and ſo can make at 
pleaſure new Complex Ideas. But 
the moſt enlarged Underſtanding can- - 
not frame one new Simple Idza; nor 
by any force deſtroy them that are 
there. | 


CHAP BL 
Of Ideas of one Senſe. 


FR with Reference to the different 


AK ways wherein they approach the 
Mind, are of Four Sorts. 
Firſt, There are ſome which come in- 
to our Minds by oze Senſe only. 
Secondly, There are others convey'd in- 
to the Mind by more Senſes thay one. 
Thirdly, Others that arc had from Re- 


flexion only. 


Fourthly, There are ſome ſuggeſted to 
the Mind by all the ways of Sexſation 
and Refleftion. | £1 | 
_ Firſt, Some enter into the Mind only 
by one Senſe peculiarly adapted to re- 
ceive them. Thus Colours, Sounds, Smells, 
&c, come in only by the Eyes, Ears, and 


oſe; 


(-18 ) 
Noſe. And if theſe Organs are any of 
them ſo diſorder'd as not to perform their 
Functions, they have no Poſtern to be 
admitted by ; no other way to bring 
themſelves in view, arid be perceiv'd by 
the Underſtanding. It will be needlefs 
ro enumerate all the particular Simple 
1aeas belonging to each Senſe ; norindeed 
is it poſſible ; there being a great many 


more than we have Names for. 
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CH.AP.-IV. 
Of Solidity. 


Shall here mention one which we 

receive by our 7ouch, becauſe it is 
one of the chief Ingredients in many of 
our complex Ideas; and thar is the Idea 
of Solidity : It ariſes from the Reſiſtance, 
one Body makes to the Entrance of ano- 
ther Body into the Place it poſſeſſes, rill 
it has left ir. There is no Idea which 
we more conſtantly receive from Senſati- 
01 than this. In whatever poſture we 
are, we feel ſomewhat that ſupports us, 
and hinders us from ſinking downwards : 
T.: And 
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And the Bodies we daily handle, make 
us perceive that while they remain be- 


ewcen them, they do by an unſurmount- 
able force hinder che approach of the 


pre Wee Rab gu ys This 
is commonly called Zzpenctrebility. 


1 conceive Solidity is more to Cx- 


preſs 5t, becauſe this carries ſomething 
more of Pofitive in it than Impenetrabi- 
lity, which is Neg«tize, and is perhaps 
more a Conſequence of Solidity, than 
Solidiry it ſelf, This ſeems to be the 
moſt Eſſential property of Body, and that 
whereby we conecive it to fill ſpace : 
The Idea of which is, that where we ima- 
gine any ſpace taken up by a ſolid Sub- 
ſtance, we conceive it ſo to polſleſs it, 
thatic excludes all other ſolid Subſtances. 
This Reſiſtance is ſo great, that no Force 
World peſing 8.49 of Wezeron al fideo 

reſling a  Wacron all ſides, 
will aboar bot able to overcame the Re-. 
ſiftance ir makes to their approaching 
one ancther, till it be removed: our of 
their way, f | 

The Idea of Solidity is diſtinguiſhed 
om that of pure Space, in as much a6 

this /atter is nextbcr capable of Reſiftance, 
nor Motion : Tis giftinguithad _ 
, . AY fe 
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Hardneſs; m as muchas Hardnefs: is-4 
firm Cohzſion. of rlie ſolid Parts of Mat- 
ter: making up Mafles of-a {enfible bulk; 
fo.rhat the. whole dotlrnot:caſily: change 
its Figure. Indeed, Hard. and Soff, as 
commonly apprehended by-us;-:are bur. 
Relative to. the:Conſtitutions'of our Bo- 
dies: That being :called Zrd, which: 
will pur us to :Pain . ſooner:than change 
its Figure, by the--.prefſure. of any part 
of our- Bodies ; . and that Syff, -whiclr- 
changes thc Situation of its. Parts *upon 
an cafic and unpainful Touch. +} *; + 

\ Fhis difficulry of: ehanging- Situarion 
among{t the Parts: gives no more aSo{idity 
ro the hardeſt: Body; than to-the: ſofteſts 
nor 1s-an- Adamart one. jot more folid-than. 
Water : He that fhall fill a yielding foft 
Body well with 4 or Water, will quick- 
ly find its Reſiſtance. By tl iz we may 
diſtinguith the Idea 'of the Extenſion of 
Body, from the Idea of the Extenſjon. -of 
Space: That of Boay, isthe Cohxfion or 
Continuity -of ſolid, ſepatabie, ard-moye- 
able Parts ; rhat of Spacc, the Continuity 
of unſolid, inſeparable, and .immoveable 
Parts. Uporr the. Solidity of Bodies des 
pends their murual -Impilſe ,  Reſiſtanee, 
and Protrufion : Of pure Space and Py 
RATS) C [f #5 
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there are f{everal (among which I con- 
feis my ſelf one ) who perſwade rhem- 
{elves they have clear and diſtinct Ideas: 
And that they can think on Space with- 
out any thing in it that reſiſts or is pro- 
truded by Body, as well as on ſome+- 
thing thatfills Spare, that can be protru- 
ded by the Impulſe of other Bodies, or 
reſt{t their Motion ; the Idea of the di- 
{tance between 'the oppoſite Parrs of a 
Concave Surface, being equally clear 
Without, as with the Idea of any Solid 
Parts between. If any one ask what 


this Solidity is, 1 fend him to his Senſes 


to inform him: Let him pur a #/zt or 
Foa-ball between bis Hands, and then 
endeavour to joyn them, and he will 


know. $45 ow <} 
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CHAP. V. 
; Of Simple Ideas of divers Senſes: 


more than one Senſe, as Space, Exten- 
ron, Figure, Reſt and Motion. Thele are 


perceivable by the Eyes or Touch. 
1 CHAP: 


> Ome Ideas we get iuto the Mind by 
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CHAF VE 
Of Simple Ideas of RefleAion. 


| Ome are had from Ref{ection, only : 
\ I ſuch are the Ideas we have of the 
Operations of our Minds: of which the 
two principal are Perception or Thinking ;, 
and Yelition or Willing. The powers of 
producing theſe Operations are. call's 
Faculties, which are the Underſtanding and 
Wil, the feveral Mages of thinking, gc. 
belong to this Head. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of Simple Ideas of Senſation 
and Reflefion: 


Here are fome Simple Tdeas con- 
' vey'd into the Mind by all the 
ways of Senſation and Reflection ; ſuch are 
Pleaſurc, Pain, Power, Exiſtence, Unity, 
Succeſſion. Pleaſure or Delight, Pain or 
© > Uneaſje- 
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Uneaſineſs accompany almoſt every im- 
preſſion of our Sentes,axd every. Action or 
Thought of the Mind. By Pleaſure or 
Pain we mean whatever delights or mo- 
leſts us, whether ir ariſes from -the 
Thoughts of our Minds ; or any thing 
op:rating on our Bodies. SatisfaRion, 
Delight, Pleaſure, Happineſs and Unea- 
ſineſs, Trouble, Torment, Miſery, ec. 
are bur different degrees, the one of Plea- 
ſure, the other of Pain. 

The Aurhor of our Beings having gi- 
ven us a Power over ſeveral parts of our 
Bodies, to move or keep them at reſt 
as we think fit; and alſo by their moti- 
on to move our ſelves and other conti- 
guous Bodies; having alſo given a Pow- 
er to our Minds in teveral inſtances, to 
chuſe amongſt its Ideas which it will 
think on - To excite us to theſe: actions 
of Thinking and Motion he has joyn'd to 
ſcycral Thoughts and Senſations a Per- 
ception of Delight : without this we 
ſhould have no reaſon to prefer one 
Thought or Action to another Motion 
.to Reſt: In which ftate Man however 
furnid'd with the Faculties of - Under- 
ſtanding and Will, would be a very 
idle unactive Creature, and pats his 
2ap4ll Egan ge. 
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time only in a lazy Lethargick dream. 
Pain\has the ſame Efficacy to ſet us on 
work that Pleaſure has ; ſince we are as 
ready to avoid that, as to purſue this. 
This is worth our Conſideration, that 
Paiz u often produc'd by the ſame Objetts and 
Ideas that proauce Pleaſure in us. This their 
near conjunQion gives us new occaſion 
of admiring the Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
of our Maker, who deſigning the preſer- 
vation of our Being, has annex'd Pain 
to the application of many things to our 
Bodies, to warn us of the harm they 
will do us, and as advices to withdraw 
us from them. Bur henot deſigning our 
preſervation barely, bur the preſervation 
of every part and Organ in its PerfeQi- 
on, hath in many caſes annexed Pain to 
thoſe very Ideas which delight us. Thus 
heat that is very agreeable to us in one 
degree, by a little greater increaſe of it, 
proves no ordinary Torment: which is 
wiſely ordered by Nature, that when any 
Objet does by the vehemence of its 
operation diſorder the inſtruments of Scn- 
{ation, whoſe ſtructures cannot bur be 
very delicate, we might by the pain be 
warn'd to withdraw before the Organ be 
quire put out of order. That this is 
C 3 the 
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rhe c»d of pain, appears from this con(i- 
_ deration; that tho' great Light is inſuf- 
ferable to the Eyes ; yet the higheſt de- 
oree of darkneſs does not at all diſcaſe 
them : becauſe #hat cauſes no dyſoggerly 
motion in that curiqus Organ the Eye. 


But: exceſs of cold, as well as heat paing . 
us ; becauſe it is equally deſtructive to 
the temper which is neceſſary to the pre- 
{cryation of Life. al 
Another realoa why God hath an- 
nex'd {everal degrees of Pleaſure and Pain 
to all the things that environ and affect _ 
ns, and blended them together in all 
things that our Thoughts and Senſes have 
to do with, is, thac we finding. imper-. 
feAion and diſſatisfaftion, and want of 
compleat Happinel in all the enjoyments 
of the Creatures, might be led ro ſeek 
it in the enjoyment of Him with whom 75 
fulneſs of Foy, and at whoſe right hand are 
pleaſures for evermore, Thd what is here 
ſaid concerning Pleaſure and Pain may 
not perhaps make thoſe Ideas clearer to 
us, than our own experience does, yer 
it may ſerve to give us due Senitiments 
pf the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the So- 
wereign Diſpoſer of all things, which is 
g9t untuitable to the main) end of thee 
Ms) i Enquirics 
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Enquiries: the knowledge and venerati- 
on of Him being the chief End of all our 
Thoughts, and the proper buſineſs of all 

Underſtandings.' 
&y trace, and Unity are two other Ideas 
ſuggcited by every objet without, and 
| every Idea within : when Ideas are in 
our Minds, we conſider them as being 
actually there, as well as we conſider 
things to be actually without us; which 
is, that they exiſt, or have exiſtence: 
and whatever we conſider as oze thin, 
whether a Real Being , or laca, ſuggeits 
the Idea of Unity. 

Power is another Idea deriv'd from 
theſe ſources: for finding in our ſelves 
that we can thiyk, and move ieyeral parts 

| of our Bodies ar Pleaſure; and oblerving 
the effects. that natural Bodies <produte 
in one another ; by both-thele ways. we 
get the Idea of: Porrer. i: not 

Succeſſion is another Idea ſuggeſted by 
our Senſes, and by Reffetion on whar 
palks in our Minds. For if we look in- 
ro our ſelves, we ſhall find our Zatas al- 
ways Whilſt we are awake, or have any 
Thought, paſſing in train, one going and 
another coming without intermiſſion. 
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CHAP. VII. 
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Some farther Conſiderations ton- 
cerning Simple. Ideas. 


Hatſoever is able by affeCting 
our Senſes, to caufe any per- 
ception in the Mind, doth thereby pro- 
duce in the Underſtanding a Simple [dea; 
which whatſoever be the cauſe of it, is 
look'd upon as a zeal poſitive Idea in the 
Underſtanding. Thus the Ideas of Feat 
and Cold, Light and Darkneſs, Motion and 
Reft,&c. are equally Poſitive in the Mind, 
tho ſome of their Cauſes-may be meer 
Privations. An enquiry iuto their Cau- 
Jes concerns not the Ideas ias in the Un- 
derſtanding; but the nature of the things 
exiſting without us. , Thus a Painter has 
diſtin Ideas of White and Black, as well 
as the Philoſopher, who tells us what kind 
of Particles, and how rang'd in the ſur- 
face occaſion'd thoſe colours. 
- That a Privative Cauſe may produce 
a Pofitive Idea, appears from ſhadows, 
yehich (tho nothing but the abſence of 


| ( Light 
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Light) are diſcernible ; and cauſe clear 
and poſitive Ideas. The natural reaſon 
of which-may be this, viz. That ſince 
Senſation is produced only by different 
degrees and modes of Motion in our 
animal Spirits, variouſly agitated by 
external Objects ; the abatement of any 
former Motion muſt as neceſſarily pro- 
duce a new Senſation, as the increaſe 
and variation of it ; and thereby intro- 
duce a new Idea, We have ſome mega- 
tive Names, which ſtand for no poſitive 
Ideas: bur confiſt wholly in negation of 
ſome certain Ideas, as Silence, [nwiſible - 
theſe ſignify not any Ideas in the Mind, 
bur their A#&ſexce, ” oas 

It will be uſeful to diſtinguiſh /deas 
as they are Perceptions.in our Minds, from 
what they are in the Bodies that cauſe ſuch 
| Perceptions 'in us: for we- are- not to 
think the former exact Images and Re- 
ſemblances of ſomerhing inherent-in'rhe 
ſubject. Moſt of thoſe of Serſation be- 
ing in the mind, no more the likeneſs of 
{omething exiſting without us, than 
the names that ſtand for them are the 
likeneſs of our Ideas,which yer upon hear- 
ing, they are apt to excite in us. 


What- 
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Whatſoever the Mn perceives in it ſelf, 
or is the immediate object of Perception, 
Thought or Underſtanding,thar I call an 
Idea: and the power to produce any 
Idea in our Mind 1 call the quality of the 
ſuhje® wherein that power is: thus a 
Snen-ball having the power to produce 
in usthe ideas of White, Cold: and Round, 
thole powers as they are in the Snow-ball 
I call Qualities; and as they are Senſations 
or Perceptions in our Underſtandings | call 
them Jaeas : which Ideas if I ſpeak of 
ſometimes, as in. the things themſelves, 
IT would be underſtood to mean thoſe 
Qualities in the Objects which. produce 
rhem in us. Thele Qualities are of Two 
forts, Firſt Original or | Primary, ſuch are 
Selidity, Extemtion, Motion or Reft, Num- 
ber and Figure. "Theſe are inſeparable 
from Body, and ſuch as it conſtantly 
keeps in all its changes and. alterations: 
Thus takea grain of Wheat, divide it in- 
to Two Parts, cach Part has {till Solidity, 
Extenſuon , Figure, Mobility : Diyide it 
again, and it {til} retains the ſame Quali- 
ties, and will do fo {till, tho you divide 
ic -0n till the Parts become inſcnſible. - 
The next thing to be conlider'd, is, /Yow 
Bodies operate upon one another, and thar is 


- manifeſtly 
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manifeſtly by  /»pmſe, and nothing ele. 
For Body cannot operate on what it does 
not couch : nor when it does couch, any 
other way than by Motion, If ſo, then 
when external Objects ( which are not 
united. ro our- Minds ) produce Ideas in 
us; "ris evident that ſome Motion mult 
be thence continued by our Nerves or 
animal Spirirs to the Brains, or ſcat of 
Senſation. And ſince Extenſton, Figure, 
Motion, er. may be perceived at- a di- 
ſtance by che Sight, tis evident that ſome 
Bodies muſt come from them tothe Eyes, 
and thereby convey to the, Brain ſome 
Motion which produces thole Ideas we 
have in us. | 

Secondly, Serondary (Rxalities, ſuch as 
Colours, Smeils, Tafts, Sounds, &c, which 
whatever Reality 'we by miſtake may 
attribute ro them, are in truth nothing 
in the Objets themſelves but Powers to 
produce various Senſations in us; and de- 
pend on the Qualities beiore-mention- 
ed. 

The Zatas of Primary Qualitics of Bo- 
dies are re{emblances of them ; and their 
patterns rca!ly exiſt in Bodies themlelves : 
Bur the Ideas producedin us by Secunda» 
ry Qualities, have no ney of 
| them 
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them art all, And what is Sweet, Blue, 
or Warm in the Idea, is but the certain 
Bulk, Figure, and Motion of the inſen(i- 
ble parts in the Bodies themſelves, 
which we call ſo. | | 

Thus we ſee that Fire at one diſtance 
produces in us the ſenſation of Warmth, 
which ar a nearer approach cauſes che 
| ſenſation. of Pain. ' Now | what reaſon 
have we to ſay that the Idea of Warmth 
is atually in the Fire, but that of Pain 
not in the Fire, which the ſame Fire pro- 
duces in us the ſame way. The Bulk, 
Number, Figure, and Motion of the Parts 
of Fire, arcreally in ir, whether we per- 
ccive them or no ; and therefore may be 
call'd Rea! Qualities, becauſe they really 
exilt in that Body. But Light and Heat 
are-no more really in it, than Sickneſs 
or Pain: take away the Senſation of 
them ; let not the Eyes {ce Light or Co- 
lours, nor the-Ear hear Sounds ; let. the 
Palate nor Taſte, or the Noſe Smell, and 
al! Colours, Taſts, Odours, and Sownads, as 
they are luch particular Ideas yanith and 
ccale ; and are reduced to their Caules, 
(that is) Bulk, Motion, Figure, &c. of 
Parts. 


Theſe 
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Theſe Secondary Qualities are of Two 
ſorts, firſt immediately perceiveable, which 
by immediately operating on our 
Bodies, produce ſeveral difterent Ideas 
in us. Secondly, mediately perceivable, 
which by operating on other Bodies, 
change their primary Qualities , ſoas ro 
render them capable of producing Ideas 
in us different from what they did before. 
Theſe laſt are Powers in Bodies which 
proceed from the particular conſtitution 
of thoſe Primary and Original Qualities, 
to make ſuch a change in the Bulk, Fi- 
gnre, Texture, &c. of another Body, as to 
make it operate on our Senſes differenr 
from whar it did before; as in Fire tg 
make Lead fluid : theſe two laſt being 
nothing but Powers relating to other Bo- 
dies, and reſulting from rhe different 
Modifications of rhe Original Qualities 
are yer otherwiſe thought of; the former 
being eſteemed Real Qzalitiesz bur the 
later barely Powers : The reaſon of this 
miſtake ſeems to be this; That our 
Ideas of ſenſible Qualities contain- 
ing nothing in them of Bulk, Figure, &c. 
we cannot think them the effect of thoſe 
primary Qualities which appear nor to 
our Senſes to , operate in their producti- 

| | ons, 
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ons, and with which they have not any 
apparent congruity, or conceivable con- 
nexion: nor can Reaſon ſhew how Bo- 
dies by their Bulk, Figure, &c. thould 
produce in the Mind the Ideas of Warm, 
Yellow, &e. But in the other caſe when 
Bodics operate upon one another, we 
plainly ſee that the Quality produced 
hath commonly noreſemblance with any 
thing in the thing producing it, and 
therefore we look upon it as the cffect 
of Power : But our Senſes not being able 
to-diſcover any unlikeneſs between the 
Idea produced in us, and the quality of 
the Object producing it, we imagine that 
our [deas arc reſemblances of ſomething | 
in the Objets and not in the Effects of 
certain Powers placed in the modificati- 
on of the primary Qualities, with 
which primary Qualities the Ideas pro- 
duced in us, have no reſemblance. 

- "This little excurſion into Natural Phi- 
loſophy was neceflary in our preſent En 

uiry to diſtinguiſh the primary and rcal 
Qualities of Bodies which are always in 
them, from thoſe ſecundary and impu- 
red Qualities, which are but the Powers 
of ſeveral combinations of thoſe Prima- 
ry ones, when they operate withour be- 


mg 
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| ing diftintly diſfcern'd ; whereby we 
learn to know what Ideas are, and what 
are not Reſemblances of ſomething reaily 
exiſting in the Bodies we denominare from 
them. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of Perception. 
Pink is the firſt Idea we receive 


— 


from RefleQion : it is by ſome cal- 
ed Thinking in general : tho Thinking in 
the pro pay of the Engliſh Tongue, fig- 
nifies thar fort of operation of the Mind 
about its Ideas, wherein the Mind is 
ative ; where it conſiders any thing 
with ſome degree of voluntary attention : 
forin bare Perception the Mind is for the 
moſt part only Paſſive: and what it per- 
ceives it cannot avoid perceiving. What 
this is, we cannot otherwiſe know, than 
by Reflecting on what paſſes in our Minds 
when we See, Peel, Hear, &c. 

Impreſftons made on the outward Parts 
if they are-not taken notice of within, 
cauſe no Perception : as we ſee in thoſe 
Wm | whole 
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whoſe Minds are..intently buſied in the 
contemplation of| certain Objeats. A 


ſufficient impulſe there may be upon the 


_ organs of Senſation: bur if it reach not 


the obſervation of the Mind, there fol- 
lows no Perception : ſo that wherever 
there is Senſe or Perception, there ſome 


Idea is aQtually produced and preſent in 


the Underſtanding. 

We may obſcrve thar the Ideas we re- 
ceive from Senlation, arc often in grown 
People alter'd by the judgment without 
our taking notice of ir. Thus'a Globe 
of any uniform Colour ( as of Gold ) 
or Jer, being ſet | before our Eyes, the 
1aea thereby imprinted is of a flat circle 
variouſly ſhadowed. Bur being accu- 
ſtomed to perceive what kind of appear- 
ances conyex Bodics are wont to make 
in us; the :Judgmenr alters the appear- 
ances into their Cauſes; and from that 


yariety.of Shadow. or Colour, frames to 


it {elf the Perception of a convex Figure 
of one uniform Colour. This in many 
caſes by a {ctr'd' habit is perform'd ſo 
readily, that we take that for the per- 
ception of our Senſation, which is bur 
an Idea formed by the Judgment : ſo 


that one ſeryes only to excite the other, 
and 
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and is ſcarce taken notice of itſelf. As a 
Man who reads and hears with attenti- 
on, takes little notice of che Characters 
or Sounds, bur of the Idcas that are cx- 
cited in him by them. Thus habits come 
at laſt to produce actions in us, which 
often ſcape our obſervation. 

The faculty of Perception ſtems to be 
that which puts the dittintion berween 
the animal Kingdom, and the inferior 
parts of Nature : Since Vegetables have 
{ome degrees of Motion, and upon the 
different application of other Bodies to 
them, do very briskly alter their Figutes 
and Motions, and thence have obrain'd 
the name of Senſitive Plants: which yet 
is, I ſuppoſe, bur bare Mechaniſm, and 
no otherwiſe produced, than the ſhort- 
ning of a Rope by rhe affuſion of Warer. 
Bur Perception,lI believe, is in ſome de- 
gree in all ſorts of Animals: tho Ithink. 
we may from the make of an Oifer or 
Cockle, reaſonably conclude that ir has 


not ſo many, nor ſo quick Senſes as a 


Man, or ſeveral other Animals. 
Perception is alſo the firſt ſtep and 


degree towards Knowledge, and the In- 


Jet of all the materials of it : ſo that the 
tewer Sentes any Man has, and the dul- 
BY ler; 
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ler the impreſſions. that are made by 
them are, the mcre remote he is from that 
Knowledge which is to be found in other 


Men. 


GHAP,; X. 
| Of Retention. 


”"k HE next Faculty of the Mind 

whereby it makes a farther pro- 
greſs towards Knowledge, I call Retention : 
which is the keeping of thoſe Ideas it has 


' Teceiv'd. which is done two ways. 


Firſt, By keeping the Idea which is 
broughtinto the Mind for ſome time aCtu- 
actually in view, which is called Cor- 
templation. | 

Sccondly, By reviving thoſe Ideas in 
our Minds which have difappeared, and 
have bcen as it were, laid out of fight ; 
and this is Memory, which is as it were,the 
Store- houſe of our Ideas, for the narrow 
Mind of Man not being capable of having 
many Ideas under view at once, it was 
neceſſary to have a Repoſitory to lay up 
thoſe Idcas which at another time ir may 

have 


Fo 
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have uſe of. But our /dcas being nothing 
but actual Perceptions in the Mind which 
ceaſe to be any thing, when there is no 
perception of them, this laying, up of 
our /deas in the Repoſitory of the Memo- 
ry ſignifies no more but this, That the 
Mind has a power in many cafes to re- 
vive Perceptions it has once had, with 
this additional Perception annex'd to 
them, that it has had them before. And 
it is by the aſſiſtance of this.Faculry, that 
we are {aid to have all thoſe 1deas in. our 
Underitandings, which we can. bring in 
ſight, and make the obje&. of our 
Thoughts , without rhe help of thoſe 
ſenſible Qualities which firſt imprinted 
them there. da boa hit Fed 
Attention and Repetition help much to 
the fixing Ideas in our Memories : bur. 
thoſe which make the deepeſt and moſt, 
laſting impreſſions are thoſe which are ac-: 
companied with Pleaſure and Pain. deas, 
bur once taken in and never- again re-. 
peated are ſoon loſt; as thoſe of Colours. 
in ſuch. as loſt rheir Sight \when very 
young. . WW | 
The Memory in ſome, Men, is tend 
cious, even to a miracle : but yer there 
{cems to; be a conſtant decay of all our 
D z Ideaf 
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Tdeas, even of thoſe whieh are ſtruck 
deepeſt ; and in | Minds the moſt re- 
tentive : fo thar if they be nor ſomerimes 
renewed, the/Print wears our, and at laſt 
there remains nothing to be ſeen. Thoſe 
1a:as thar are often refreſh'd by a frequent 
return of the Objects or Actions that pro- 
duce them, fix themfelves beſt in the 
Memory ,- and remain longeſt there: 
Such are the Original qualities of Bodies, 
viz. Solidity, Extenfion, Figure, Motion, 
eo. and theſe rhat almoſt conſtantly affect 
#4, as Beat and Cold :' and thoſe that 
are the ' Aﬀettions of all kinds of Beings, 
as Exiſtence, Duration, Number - rheſe 
and the. like, are feldom: quite loſt while 
the Mind retains any eas at all. 

-In memory the Mind is oftentimes 
more-than barely paſffve; for it often (ers 
it ſelf on- work ro fearch fome hidden 
Tzeas; (omerimes they fltart of their own 
accord : and ſometimes turbulent and 
rcmpeſtuious ' Paſſions tumble them out 
of their Cells: - - | 

© Fhe defeats of the Memory are Two. 

Firſt, That it loſes the /dea quite, and 
ſo tar ir produces perfect /znorance. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, That it moves ſlowly and re- 
trieves not the 1deas laid up in ſtore quick 
enough to ſerve the Mind upon occafi- 
ons, this if it be to a great degree is 
ſtupidity, In the having /deas ready ar 


- hand on all occaſions, ' conſiſts what we 


call 7rvention , Fancy, and Quickne/s of 
Parts. | 

This Faculty other Animals ſeem to 
have to a great degree as well as Han, as 
appears by Birds learning of Tunes, and 
their endeavour to hit the Notes right. 
For it ſeems impoſſible that they ſhould 
endeavour to conform their Voices ( as 
tis plain they do) to Notes, whereof 
they have no /deas. 


= 


— 


CHAF XL 


Of Diſcerning, and other Operations 
of the Mind. 


Nother Faculty of the Mind is, That 
A of diſcerning between its Ideas: on 
this depends the evidence, and certainty 
of ſeyeral even general Propoſitions, which 

D 3 pals 
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paſs for Junate Truths: whereas indeed 
\ they depend on this clear diſcerning Fa- 
culty of the Mind, whereby it perceives 
two /deas to be the ſame or different. 
In being able nicely to diſtinguiſh one 
thing from another, where there is the 
"Wu leaſt difference, conſiſts in a great mea- 
(4, | ſure, that Exactneſs of Fudgment and Clear- 
| #eſs of Reaſon, which is to be obſerved 
in one Man above another; which is 
quite oppoſite ro Wit, which conſiſts moſt 
in the aſſemblage of 7d:as, and putting 
choſe rogether with quickneſs and varie- 
ty, which have the leaſt reſemblance, 
to form agrecable viſions: whereas Judg- 
ment ſeparates carefully thoſe /deas,where- 
in can be found the leaſt diflerence to 

prevent Error and Deluſion. 
BAT To the well diſtinguiſhing our 7deas, 
i MO it chiefly contributes that rhey be clear 
WNW and determinate, and when they are ſo, 
it will not breed any confuſion or miſtake 
about them, tho the Senſes ſhould con- 
vey them from the ſame Object difte- 

r=ntly on difierent occaſions. 
| ka The comparing of our Zaeas one with 
Jl ath another in reſpect of Extent, Degree,Time, 
lf Place, or any other circumſtances, is an- 
pther Operation of the Mind abour irs 
| Iaeas 
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Ideas, which is the ground of Relations. 
Brutes ſeem not to have this Faculty in 
any great degree. They have probably 
ſeveral /deas diſtin enough ; buttannot 
compare them farther than ſome ſenſible 
circumſtances annex'd to the Objects 
themſelves. The power of comparing 
general Jdeas, which we may obſerye in 
Men, we may probably conjecture 
Beaſts have nor at all. 

Compoſition is another Operation of 
the Mind whereby it combines ſeveral 
of its ſimple 1deas into Complex ones : 
under which Operation we may reckon 
that of Ezlarging, wherein we put leve- 
ral 7deas together of the ſame kind, as 
ſeveral Unites to make a Dozex. In this 
alſo I ſuppoſe Brutes come far ſhort -of 


Man; for tho' they take in and retain 


together ſeveral combinations of ſimple 
12eas, as poſſibly a Dog does the Shape, 
Smell and Yoice of his, Maſter ; yet theſe 
are rarher ſo many diſtin&t marks, where- 
by he knows him, than one Complex 
[4:a made our of thoſe ſeveral ſimple 
Ones. 


D 4 AbſlraTion 
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Abſtra/tion is another Operation of 
che Mind, whereby the Mind forms ge- 
neral /d:as from ſuchras it receiy'd from 
particular Objedts, which it docs by con- 
fidering them as they are in-the Mind 
ſuch appearances ſeperate from the cir. 
cumſtance of real Exiſtence, as Time, 
Place, &c. Theſe become general Repre- 
ſentatives of all of the ſame kind, and 
their names applicable to whatever ex- 
iſts: conformable to ſuch ablitract 7deas. 
Thus the Colour which I receive from 
Chalk, Snow, and Milk, is made a repre- 
ſentative af all of that kind ; and has a 
name given it (Whiteneſs) which ſigni- 
fies the ſame quality, wherever to be 
found or imagin'd. And thus Upiverſally 
both Zdeas and 7erms are made. | 

This puts the great difference between 
Man and Brutes: they ſeem to reaſon 
about particular Objes, and 7deas, but 
there appear no footiteps of Abſtradion 
in them, or of making general Ideas. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of Complex Ideas. 


F N the reception of Simple Ideas the 
|| Mind is only Paſfive, having no 
power to frame any to its ſelf, but as 
theſe Simple 7deas. do exiſt in ſeveral 
combinations united together, ſo the 
Mind may conſider them as united, not 
only as they are really united in exter- 
nal Objects, but as it {elf has joyned 
them. Jdeas thus made up of ſeveral 
ones put together, I call Complex, as a 
Man, Army, Beauty, Gratitude, . &c. By 
this faculty of repeating and joyning to- 
gether its Jaeas, the Mind has great 
power in varying and multiplying the 
Objedts of its Thoughts. Bur ir is ſtill 
confin'd to thoſe Simple 7deas which ir 
received from the two Sources of Sex- 
ſation and Reflettion, It can have no 
other Jdeas of ſenſible Qualities, than 
what come from without by the Senſes, 
nor any other /deas of the Operations of a 
thinking Subſtance, cthanwhac it finds in 

FI. itſelf 
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it felf, but having once got theſe Sim- 
ple /zeas, it can by its own power put 
them together and make new Complex 
ones, Which it never received fo uni- 
ted. 

Complex Id:as however compounded 
and decompounded, tho' their number 
be infinite, and their variety endleſs, 
may all be reduced under theſe three 
heads, Firſt Modes, Secondly, Subſtances, 

Thirdly, Relations. | 

Modes, I call ſuch Complex das which 
contain not the ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting 
by themſelves, but are conſider'd as de- 
pendences on, and afteions of Subitan- 
ces, as Triangle ,i Gratitude, Murder, &c. 
Theſe Modes are of Two forts, Firſt 
Simple, which are but the combinations 
of the ſame Simple /dea as a Dozen, 
Score, &c.. which are but the Ideas of fo 
many diſtinct Unites put together. Se- 
condly, Mix*'d, which are compounded 
of Simple /zeas of (everal kinds, as Bearn- 
ty, which conſiſts in a certain compoſi- 
tion of Colour and Figure, cauling de- 
light in the Beholder, | | 

Thefr, which is the concealed change 
of the polleſſion of any thing withour the 
content of the Proprietor. Theſe viſibly 

contain 
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contain a combination of ſeveral 7deas, of 
ſeveral kinds. | 
Secondly Subſtance, the 1deas of Sub- 
ſtances are only ſuch combinations of 
Simple 7deas as are taken to repreſent 
diſtin particular things ſubſiſting by 


/ themlelves; in which the confuſed 7dea 


of Subſtance is always the chief. Thus 
a combination of the das of a certain 
Figure, with the powers of Motion, 
Thought, and Reaſoning joyn'd to Sub- 
ſtance, make the ordinary /dea of Man. 

Theſe again are either of angle Subſtan- 
ces, as Man, Stone, or of callettive, or (eves- 
ral put together, as Army, Heap : Ideas 
of {everal ſubſtances thus pur together, 
are as much each of chem one ſingle ea, 
as that of a May, or an Untte. 

Thirdly, Relations which conſiſt in the 
conſideration and comparing one [dra 
with another. Of theſe ſeveral kinds we 
ſhall Treat in their Order, 


CH AP. 
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CAA Þ. XII. 


Of Simple Modes, and Firſt of the 
Simple Modes of Space. 


ſerve that the Modifications of any 
Stmple [dea, are as perfectly different, and 
diſtinct /deas in the Mind, as thoſe of 
the greateſt diſtance or contrariety; Thus 
T mo is as diſtin&t from Three, as Blueneſs 
from Heat. Under this Head I ſhall firſt 
conſider the Modes of Space. 

Space is a Simple ata which we get 
both by our Sight and Touch. When 
we conſider it barely in length between 
two Bodies, 'tis called D:fance, ; when 
in length, breadth, and thicknels, it 
may be called Capacity. When conſider'd 
between the extremities of Matter which 
fills the capacity of Space with ſome- 
thing Solid, Tangible and Moveable, it 
is called Extenſion, and thus Extenſion 
will be an /dca belonging to the Body : 
but Space may be conceiyed withour it. 


Each 


bpm Simple Modes we may ob- 
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Each different diſtance is a different 
modification of ſpace: and each 7a of 
any different ſpace is a Simple Mode of 
this /dea. Such are an Inch, Foot, Tard, 
&c. which are the Zzeas of certain ſtared 
lengths, which Men fertle in their Minds, 
for the uſe, and by rhe cuſtom of mea- 
ſuring. When theſe Ideas are made fa- 
miliar to Men's Thoughts, they can in 
their Minds repeat them as often as they 
will, without joyning to them the Jaz 
of Body, and frame to themſelves the 
Tdeas of Feet, Yards or Fathoms beyond 
the utmoſt bounds of all Bodies: and by 


- adding theſe ftill one to another, enlarge 


their /dca of ſpace as much as rhey plate. 
From this power of repeating any Az 
of Diſtance, withour being ever able ro 
come to an end, we come by the dra of 
Immenfity. | | 
Another modification of Space is ta- 
ken from the Relation of rhe parts of the 
termination of Capacity or Extenfion 
amongſt themſelves: and this is what 


| we call Figure. This the Touch diſco= 


vers in fenfible Bodies, whoſe exrremi- 
ties come within our reach : and the Eye 
takes both from Bodies and Colours, 
whoſe boundaries are within its view ; 

where 
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where obſerving how the extremities ter- + 
minate either in ſtraight lines, which 
meet at diſcernible Angles ; or in crook- 
ed lines, wherein;no Angles can be per- 
ceiv*'d : by conſidering theſe as they re- 
late to one another in all parts of the ex- 
tremities of any Body or Space, it has 
that Jaea we call Figure: which affords 
to the Mind. infinite variecy.. 
Another Mode belonging to this head, 


1s that of Place. Our /dea of Place is 


nothing bur the Relative poſition of any 
thing with reference to its diſtance from 
ſome fix'd, and certain points. Whence 
we ſay, that a thinghas or has not chan- 
ged Place, when its diſtance either is, or 
is not alrered with reſped to thoſe Bo- 
dies wich which we have occaſion to 
compare it. 'That this is fo, we may 
eaſily gather from hence ; that we can 
have no /gea of the place of the Univerſe, 
tho' we can of all its parts. : To ſay 
that the World is ſomewhere means no 
more than that it does exiſt, The word 
Place is lometimes taken to ſignifie that 
Space which any body takes 'up ; and ſo 
the- Univerſe may be conceived in a 
Place. [1 -; 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. |XIV. 
Of Duration and its Simple Modes. 


"Here is another ſort of Diſtance, the 
14:a of which we ger from the 
fleeting, and perperually periſhing parts 
of Succeſſion which we call Duration. 
The Simple Modes of it are any different 
Lengths of it, whereof we have diſtin 
Iaeas, as Hours, Days, Tears, &c. Time and 
Eternity. 

The /dea of Succeſſion is got by refle- 
ing on that train of {eas which conſtanr- 
ly follow one another in our Minds as 
long as weare awake. The diſtance be- 
tween any parts of this Szcceſion is whar 
we call Duration : and the continuation 
of the exiſtence| of our Selves, or any 
thing elſe commenſurate to the Succeſſion 
of any /deas in our Minds, is what we 
call our own Duration, or that of another 
thing co-exiſting with our Thinking. 
Thar this is {o, appears from hence, that 
we have no Perception of Succeſſion or 
Durgtion, when that Succeſſion of our 

| Ideas 
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Ideas ceaſes, as in Shlep: the moment 
thar we Steep, and awake, how diftant 
ſoever ſeems to be joyn'd and conned- 
ed. And poffibly it would be ſo to a 
waking Man, could he fix upon one 
Ha wxthour variation, and the ſucceſſi> 
on of others. And we fee that they 
whoſe Thoughts are very intent upon 


. one thing, ler flip our of their account 


a:good part of that Duration, : and think 
that time ſhorter than it is. Bur if a 
Man during his Sleep Dream, and vari- 
ety of /deas make themlelves perceptible 
in his Mind, one after another. he hath 
then, during ſuch Dreaming, a Senſe of 
Dwration and of the lengeh of it. 

A Man having once got this 74ca of 
Duration, can apply it to things which 
exiſt while he does-not think : and thus 
we meaſure the 'Time of our Sleep, as 
well as that wherein we arc awake, 

Thoſe who think we ger the /dea of 
Succeſſion from our obſervation of Moti- 
on, by our” Senſes, will be of our Opi- 
nion, when they conſider that Motion 
produces in the Mind an ze of Succe(- 
ſion, no otherwiſe than as it, produces 
there a continu'd Train of diſtinguitha- 


| ble Ideas, A Man that looks upon a 


Body 
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body really moving perceives no 110- 


tion, unleſs. chat motion produces a con» 
ſtant trais of, ſucceſſive Ideas, But wher- 
ever a Man'is, tho' all things be ar reſt 
about him, . if, he thinks, he will be cox- 
ſcions of Succeſſion without perceiving any 
motion. Hence motions yery ſlow are nor 
perceived by us : becauſe. the . change of 
diſtance is ſo ſlow,that ic cauſes no new 
Jaeas in us, but after a long Intervyal, 
The ſame happens in things that move 
very Swift, which. not. attecting the Senſe 


with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable diſtances of 


their motion, caule not any train of /zeas 


in our Minds, and conſequently arc not 


perceived. Thus any thing that moves 
round ina Circle in lcts time than our eas 
are wont to {uccecd one another in orvr 
Minds, is not perceived to move, bur 
{cems to be a perfect entire Circle of thac 
matter which is in motion. Such a part 
of diiration as takes up the time of only 
one /aeg in our Mincs, wherein we per- 

cciveno ſucceſſion, we cail an Z»ſtar?. 
Duration,as mark d by certain Periods 
and Meaſures, is what we molt proper- 
ly call 7ime: which we mcaſure by the 
Diurnal and Aanual Revolutions of the 
Sun, as being conſtant, regular, and unt- 
E verſaily 
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verſally obſervable by all Mankind, and 
ſuppoled equal to one another, | 

Ir is not neceſfary that Timeſhould be 
meaſured by motion : any conſtant periodi- 
cal appearance in {cemingly equidiftarit 
ſpaces, may as well diſtinguiſh the Inter- 
vals of Zime as what we make ule of. 
For ſuppoſing the Sun to be lighted, and 
then cxtinguih'd every day : and thatin 
the ſpace of an Annual Reyolution, tit 
ſhould ſenſibly increaſe in Brightneſs, 


| and fo decreaſe again; ſuch a regular 


appearance would {crve to meaſure out 
the diltances of Duration,to all rhar could 
oblerve it, as well withour, as with Mo- 
tion, The freezing of Water, the blow- 
ing of a Plant returning at equidiſtant 
Perio?s in all the parts of rhe Earth would 
ſerve for the ſame purpoſe. In eficct, 
we find that a People of America counted 
their Years by the comme and going away 
of Birds at certain {caſ{ons. | 
The Mind having once got ſuch a mca- 
ſure of Time as the Annual Revolution of 
the Sun, cancalily apply it to Duration 
wherein that meaſure ir{elf did not exiſt; 
and the /d:a of Duration equal to an An- 
nual Revolution of the Sun, 18 as ealily ap- 
plicabie 12 our Thoughts to Duration 
| ; where 
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where no Sun, nor Motion was, as the 
Tara of a Feet or Tard to diſtances beyond 
the confines of the World. 

"By thz ſame means we come by the 
1d:a of Eternity : for havinig got the /4:as 
of certain Lengths of Duration, we can 
in our Thoughts add them to one ano- 
ther as oft as we. pleaſe, without ever 
coming to an end. 


CHAR. XV. 


Of Duration and Expanſion con- 
ſidered together. 


Ime is to Duration as Tlace 19 
to Space or Expanſion. They 
are fo much of thols boundicls Oceans 
of Eternity and In:menſity as is ſet out, 
and diftinguithed from the reſt; And ſo 
are made ule of ro denote the polition of fi- 
nite real Beings inreſpect one to another, 
inthole infinite Oceans of Duration and 
Space. Each of theſe have a :T7cfold ace 
Ceptalion. 
Firſt, Time in general is taken for ſo much 
of Infinite Duration as is cocxittent with 
E 2 the 
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che Univerſe, and meaſured: out by the 
motions of its great Bodies. ' Thus it is 
uſed in the Phraſes before all 77me, when 
Time ſhall be no move. 

Place is likewiſe | taken for that port- 
0x of infinite Space poſſeſſed by the ma- 
tcrial World, tho' this might be more 
properly called Extenſion. Within theſe. 
ro are confined the particular Time or 
Duration, Fxrenſion or Place of all cor: 
porcal Beings. 

Secondly, Time is ſometimes applicd 
to Parts of that infinite Duration that 
were not really meaſured out by real Ex- 
iſtencc, bur tuch as we upon occafion 
do ſuppoſe cqual'ro certain Lengths of 
mea{ur'd 'Time. As in the Fulian Period . 


which makes an Excurſion of ſeven hun- 


cred ſixty four years beyond the Crea- 
tion. Thus we may ſpeak :of Place or 
Diſtance in the great Zzare , wherein | 
can conceive 2 Space equal to, or capa- 
ble of recciving a Body of any aſſigned 
Dimenſions, $ | 


4 HAP. 
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CHAP. XVL. 
Of Numbers. 


f i complex 74:as of Namber are form'd 
by adding ſeveral Unites together. The: 
Simple Modes of it are each ſeveral com-. 
bination, as,Zwo,7hree, &c. Thele are of all 
others moſt diſtin, the neareſt being as 
clearly different from each other as rhe 
moſt remote : 7wo being as diſtin from. 
One,as Two hundred. But itis hard to form 
diſtin&/dzas of every the leaſt exceſs ia, 
Extenſion, Hence Demonſtrations in. 
Numbers are more general in their Uſe, 
and more determinate in their Applicati- 
on than thoſe of Extenſion. 

Simple Modes of Numbers, being inour 
Minds but ſo many Combinations of 
Unites which have no variety, but More 
or Leſs: Names for cach diſtin Combina- 
tion, ſeem more neceſfary then in any 


pron 


other ſort of /deas. For without a Name 


or Mark, to diſtinguiſh that preciſe Col- 
tection, it will hardly be kepr from be- 
ing a heap of Confution. Hence ſome 
Americans have no diſtin 1dea of any 

fs Ei 3 + © Number 


 F 
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Number beyond Twenty : fo that when 
they are difcourſed with of greater Num- 
þers, they thew the hairs of their Hoad. 
So that to reckon right two things are 
required. nes F 

Firſt, That the Mind diſtinguiſh care- 


 fally two [as which are different one 


from another, only by the Addjrjon or 
Subſtraion of one Vaite. | 

- Secondly, Thar it retain.in memory rhe 
Names or Marks of the {cveral Combi» 
nations. from an Unite to that Number ; 
and that in exa& Order, as they follow 
one another. In cither of which if it 
fails, the whole Buſineſs of Numbrihe will 
be diſturbed : and there will remain on- 
ly the confuſed 144 of Multithde ; but 
the 1eas necetfary to diſtin Numetrarti- 
on will not be atrain'd to. 


CHAP. XVII 
Of Infinity: 


— 
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T HE 74:4 ſignified by the name Infi- 
& 7ity, is beſt examined, by conſider- 
ibg to what Infinity js by the Mind attri- 
| 1. bured | 
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butcd, and then how it frames it. Finire 
and: [finite then are look'd upon as the | 


. modes of Quantity, and: attributed pri- 


marily 'ro things that haye Parts, and 
are capable of- Increaſe or Diminntion, 
by the Aduition or Subſtrattion of any 


| the leaſt part. Such are the /deas of 


Space, Duration, and Number. 
- When weapply this /zeato the Syprean 
Being: we do it primarily in reſpe&t of 


his Duration and Ubiquiry; more figura- 


tively when to his Wiſdom, Power, Good- 
eſs, and* other Attributes which are pro- 


_ perly inexhauflible and incomprehenſible : 


x when we call them Infinire, we have 
no orher Zea of this Infinity, but what 
carries with it ſome reflexion on the Num- 
ber, or the Extent of the 44s or Objects 


'of God's Power and Wiſdom, which can 
' never be {uppoſtd ſo: great or ſo many, 


which theſe "attributes will not always 
furmount and exceed, th6 we multiply 
them in our Thoughts, with the' Infinity 
of endleſs Number. 1} do not pretend to 
fay, how theſe Attributes are 7 God,who 
is infinitely beyond the reach of our 


 harrow Capacities: but this is our way 


of conceivins them, and theſe our Ideas 
of their Infinity, 
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The next thing to be conſidered, is 
how we come by the 74ea of Infinity. Eve- 
ry one that has any /aea of. any ſtated 
lengths of Space, as a Fogt, Jard, &c. 
finds that he can repeat that 7dea, and 
joyn it to another, to a Third,.and fo on 
without ever coming to an; end of his 
Additions : From this powerof enlarging 
his /dea of Space, he takes the /aea of In- 
finite Space or /zmex/ity. By the {ame . 
power of repcating the deg of any length 
of Duration we have inoyr Minds, with 
all the endleſs addition of Number, we 
come by the da of Eternity. 

| If our 1gea of Tyfinity be got by repeat- 
ing withoyt end our own Jdeas ; why 
do we not attribute it to other eas, as. 
well as thoſe of Space and Dyration ; ſince 
they may beas eaſily and as often repeax- 
ed in our Minds as the other? yet no 
body ever thinks of infinite, Sweetneſs, 
Whitenefs, thd he can repeat the /dea of 
Sweet or White as frequently, as thoſe 
of 7ard or Day. 1 Anſmer," that thoſe 
Ideas that have Parts, and are capable of 
Increale, by the addition of any Parts, 
aftord ys by their repetition an /dea of 
Infinity ; becauſe with the endleſs re- 
petition there is continued an Enlarge- 

ment 
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ment, of which there is 'no end: but ir 
is not .ſo in other gas : For if to the 
perfefteſt 7dea I have of White, I add -an- 
other of equal Whiteneſs; it-enlargesnot 
my z:a at all. Thoſe. {eas rhar conſt 
not of Parts; cannot be augmented to 
what proportion Men pleaſe, or be 
ſtretch'd beyond what they have re- 
ceived, by. their Senſes ; but Space, Du- 
ration-and | Number being © capable of in- 
creaſe by Repetition, lcave in the Mind 
an za; of 'an- endleſs :room for more; 
and fo thoſe 7deas alone lead the Mind 
cowards the Thought: of Infinity. _ 

We are carefully to diſtinguiſh *be- 
tween the 7dea of the [nfinity. of Space, 
and the Zdea of a Space Infinite, The firſt 
is nothing but a ſuppoſed endleſs Pro- 
greſſion of the Mind: over any repeated 
1deca of Space. Burt to have: actually in 


the Mind the /aa of a:S$pace Infinite, is 


to ſuppoſe the Mind already paſſed over 
all rhoſe repeated [geas of Space, which 
an endleſs Repetition can-never totally 
repreſent to it; which carries in ir a plain 
Contradidction. |; | 

This will be plainer,if we conſider {x- 
finity in Numbers. The Infinity of Num- 
bers, tothe end of whoſe addition every 

| one 
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one perceives there is no approach, eafi- 
ly- appears te any one that refleQs on it: 
But ckar foever this 2 of the In- 
finity. of Number be, there is nothing 
yet more evident, than the Abfurdity. of 
the actual 4 of Infinite Number. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 
Of other Simple Modes. 


HE Mind has ſeveral diſtin /deas 
| of Sliding, Rolline, Walking, Creep-. 
ing, &c. which are all bur the different 
modifications of Motion. Swift and Slow 
are two different Xeas of Motion,the mea- 
ſures whereofare made out ofthe diftan- 
ces of Time and Space put together. 

The like- variety we have” in Sounds : 
Every articulate word is a different mo- 
dification of Sound: as are 'alſo Notes 
of different lengeh pur rogether, which 
make that-Complex 7dca called Tune. 

The Modes of Colowrs might be alfo 
very. various': ſome of which we take 
notice of, asthe diflerent degrees, or as | 
they are termed Shades of the ne ON 

| Our. 
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lour. But fince we feldom make affem- 
blages of Colgurs, without taking in Fi- 
gure alſo, as in Painting, &c. Thofe which 
are taken notice of do moft commonly 
belong to mixed Modes, as Btanty, Rain- 
bow, &c. 1 

All compounded 7aftzs and Smells are 
alſo Modes made up of the. Simple 1egs 
of thiofe Senſes : Burt they being ſuch as 
generally we have no Names for, cannot 
bo ſet down in writing, but muſt be left 
rothe Thovghrs, and Experience of the 
Reader. | 


CHAP. X1X. 
Of the Modes of Thinking, 


"Hen "the Mind turns its view 
inwards upon its ſelf, Thinking 


a-—” FI 


4s the firſt /dea that occurs: wherein it 


obſerves a great variety of Modificati- 
ons; and thereof frames to it {elf diſtinct 
1d:as. Thus the Perception annex'd to 
any impreſſion on the Body made by an 
external Object, is call'd Senſation. When 


' an Z44 recurs without the preſence of 


the 
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. the ObjeR, it is called Remembrance. When 


ſought after by the Mind, and brought 
again in view, it is Recollefion. When 
held there long under attentive conſi- 
deration, it.is Contemplation. When Ideas 
float in the Mind without Regard or 
Reflection, - 'tis. called in French Reſvery, 
our Language has ſcarce a name for it. 
When the /zeas are taken notice of, and 
as it were Regiſtred in the Memory, it is 
Attention. When the Mind fixcs its view 
on any one /deca, and conſiders it on all 
ſides, it is /ntention and Study. Sleep 
without Dreaming is Reſt from all theſe. 
And Dreaming, is the Perception of Ideas 
in. the Mind, not ſuggeſted by any ex- 
rernal ObjeQs,. or known occaſions ; nor 
under any choice or conduct of the Un- 
derſtanding., Of rheſt various modes of 
Thinking, the Mind forms as diſtin&t 
1aeas, as it does of White and-Red, a 
Square or a Circle. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of the Modes of Pleaſure 
and Pain. 


Leaſure and Pain are Simple /deas 
which we receive both from Senſa- 

tion and RefleAtion. There are Thoughts 
of the Mind, as well as Senſations, ac- 
companicd wich Pleaſure or Pain.” Their 
Caules are termed Good or Evil. For 
things arc eſteemed Good or Evil only 
in reference to Pleaſure or Pain. Thar 
we call Good which is apt to caule or in- 


_ creaſe Pleaſure, or diminiſh Pain in us : 


to procure or preſerve the poſſeſſion of - 
any Good, or abſence of any Evil : And 


on the contrary, that we call Evil, which 


is apt to produce or increaſe any Pain, 
or diminiſh any Pleaſure in us; or elſe 
co procure us any Evil, or deprive us of 
any Good, By Pleaſure and Pain I would 
be underſtood to mean of Body or Mind, 


a5 they are commonly diſtinguiſhed; 


ch6 in Truth they are only different con- 
{urutions of the Mind, ſometimes occa- 
{ton'd 
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fion'd by diſorder in the Body, ſometimes 
by thoughts of the Mind. Pleaſure and 
Fain, and their cauſes Good and Evil, are 
the Hinges upon which our Paſſions turn: 
by reflecting on the various Modificati- 
ons or Tempers of Mind, and the intcr- 
nal Senſations which Pleaſure and Pain, 
Good and Evil produce in us, we may 
thence form to ourſelves the /aeas of our 
Paſſions. Thus by reflecting upon the 
Thought we have of the Delight, which 
any thing is apt to produce in us, we 
have an /dea we call Love: and on the 
contrary, the thought of the Pain, which 
any thing preſent or abſent produces in 
us, is what we. cail Hatred, Defire is 
that uneaſineſs which a Man finds in 
himſelf, upon the abſence of any ching, 
the preſent enjoyment of which carries 
the /dea of Delight with it. Joy is 
a Delight of the Mind ariſing from 
the prelent or aſſur'd approaching 
polleſ)ion of a Good. Sorrow 15 an un- 
ealineſs of the Mind, upon the thought 


of a Good Joſt, or the Senſc of a pre- 


(ent Evil. Zope is a pleaſure in the 
Mind upon the thought of a probable 
future Enjoymeat of a thing which is 
apt to delight. Fear is a+ uneaſinels of. 

| cl11e 
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the Mind upon the thought of a future 
Evil, likely to befall us. Anper 1s adil- 
compoſure .of Mind ypon the receipt of 
Injury, with a preſent purpoſe of Re. 
venge. Deſpair is the thought of the 
unattainablenefs of = Good. Envy 
is an uneaſineſs of Mind, cauſed by the 
conſideration of a Good we delire, ob- 
rained by one we think ſhould not have 
had it before us. 

It is to be conſidered that in reference 
to the Paſſions,the Removal or Leilening 
of a Pain, is conſidered, and operates as 
a Pleaſure : and the loſs or diminiſhing 


of a Pleaſure, as a Pain. And farther, 


that the Patlions in moſt Perſons operate 
on the Body, and cauſe various Changes 
ia it : Bur theſe being not always ſenſi 
ble, do not make a neceſſary part of the 
Idea of each Paſſion, Belides theſe modes 
of Plealure and Pain which refult from 
the various conſiderations of Good and 
Evil, there are many others , I might 
have inſtanced in, as the pain of Zunzer 
and Thirſt, and the pleature of Eating 
and Drinking; and of Mufick, &c. bur | 
rather chole ro inſtance in the Paſſions, 
as bcing of much more concernment to 


us. 
CHAP. 
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CHAT, XXb 
Of Power. 


"HE Mind being every day infor- 
med by the Senſes, of the altera- 
tion of thoſe Simple 7deas it obſerves in 
things without: reflefting alſo on what 
paſſes within it ſelf, and obſerving a con- 
{tant Change of its /deas, ſometimes by 
the impreſſions of outward Objects up- 
on the Senſes; and ſomerimes by rhe 
Determination of its own Choice : and 
concluding trom what it hasſo conſtant- 
ly obſerved to have been, that the 
like changes will for the future be made 
in the ſame things, by the ſame Agents, 
and by the like ways, conſiders in one 
thing, the pollibility of having any of 
irs Simple [d:as changed; and in another, 
the pollibiliry of making that Change, 
and fo comes by that 1a:a which we call 
Power. Thus we lay Fire has a power 
to zelt Gold, and make it fluid ; and Gold 
has a power to be melted. | 


J Power 
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Power thus conſidered is Twofold, 
Viz.. AS able to make or able to receive 
any change: the one may be called 4@#- 
zve, the other Paſſive Power, Of Paſſive 
Power ali ſenſible things abundantly fur- 
niih us with /deas, whoſe ſenſible Qua- 
lities and Beings we find to be in a con- 
tinual Flux, and therefore with reaſon 
we look on them as liab'e ſtill ro the 
fame change. Nor have we of AGzve 
Power, fewer inſtances : ſince whatever 
change is obſerved : the Mind muſt col- 
lect a Power ſomewhere able to make 
that change. Bur yet if we will conli- 
der it attentively, Bodies by our Senſes 
do not aftord us, ſo clear and diſtin& an 
Tdea of Adtive Power, as we have from 
Reflection on the Operations of our 
Minds. For all Power reiating to ACti- 
on, and there being bur Two ſorts of 
Action, viz. Thinking and Motiog, let us 
conſider whence we have the cleare(t 
Ideas of the Powers, which produce thelc 
Actions. | 

Of Zhinki;,r, Body aitords us no 1dea 
atall: ir is only from RefleCtion that we 
have that; neither have we from Body 
any 1a of the beginning of Motion. 
A Body ar Reſt affords us no Idea of any 
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Active Power to move; and when it isſer 
in motion it ſelf, that Motion is rather a 
Paſſion than an Action in ir. The Jdea 
of the beginning of Motion we have on- 
ly by Reflection on whar paſſes in our 
ſelves; where we find by Experience, 
that barely by willing ir, we can move 
the parts of our Bodies, which were be- 
forc ar Reſt. | 

We find in ourſelves a Power to begin 
or forbear, continue or end {everal acti- 
ons of our Minds, and motions of our 
Bodies, barcly by a "Thought or Prefe- 
rence of the Mind. This Power which 
the Mind has thus to'order the confide- 
ration of any 74a," or the forbearing to 
conſider it; or to prefer the motion of 
any part of the Body to its Reſt, and 
vice verſa in any particular inſtance, is, 
that we call the #74. The actual cxer- 
cile of thar Power, is that which we call 
Llitioz or Williag : The forbearance or 
performance of rhat action, conſequeur 
to ſuch order or command: of the Mind, 
is called Yoluntary: And yhatſocver acti- 
on is performed without wch a thought 
of the Miz 1s called /voirntary. 


The 
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The Power of Perception is that we 
call the Underſtanding. Perception which 
we make the at of the Underſtanding 
is of Three forts. Firſt, The Perception 
of 7d:as in our Minds, Secondly, The Per- 
ception of the ſignification of Signs. 
Thirdly, The Perception of the agreement 
or diſigreement of any diſtin&t 7aeas. 
Theſe Powers of the Mind, viz. of per- 
cciving and preferring are ufually called 
by another name ; and rhe ordinary way 
of (peaking is that the Underſtanding and 
Will are rwo Facnlties of the Mind, A 
word proper enough, if it be uſed ſo as 
not to breed any confuſton in Men's 
Thoughts, by being {uppoled, (as I ſu!- 
pect it has been) ro ftand for fome rea! 
Beings in the Soul that performed thote 
actions of Underſtanding and Volition, 

From the conſideration of the Exrtenr 
of the-power of the Mind, over the aCti- 
ons of the Man, which every one finds 
in himiclf, arife the 7deas of Liverty and 
Neceſſity: So far as a Man has a power to 
think, or not to. think; to moye, or not 
to move, according to the preference oc 
direction of his own Mind, fo far is a Man 
Free. Wherever any performance or fur- 
bearance, are not equally in a Man's pov» 
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er; wherever doing or'not doing will not 
equally follow upon the preference of 
his Mind, there, he is. not Frce, tho per- 
haps the ation may be voluntary. So that 
the '/dca of Liberty, is.the dea of a Pow- 
er in any Agent, to.do or forbear any 
action according to the determination 
or Thought of the Mind, whereby cither 
of them is preferred to the other ; where 
either of them is not in the power of the 
Agent to be produced by him, accord- 
ing to his Volition, 'there he is not at 
Liberty : that Agent is under Neceſſity. 
So that Lzberty cannot be where there is 
no7zou7ht, no Yol:tion,no Will : but there 
may be Thought, there may be Will, 
there may be Volition, where there is no 
Literty, Thus a 7enris-ball, whether in 
motion by the ſtroke of a Racker, or ly- 
ing {ti]] at Reſt, is not by any one taken 
to be a Free Agent ; becauke we conceive 
not a Tennis-ball ro think, and conſe- 
quently not to have any Volition or Pre- 
ference of mo:ion to Reſt, or wice verſ#. 
So a Man ſtriking himſelf or his Friend 
by a convulſive morion of his Arm,which 
ir is nct in his power by Volition or 
the direction of his Mind, to ſtop or for- 
bcar ; no body thinks he has in this L7- 
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berty, every one pities him as acting by 
Nec:ſſity, and Conſtraint. Again, ſuppolc 
a Man be carried whillt faſt aſleep into 
a room where is a Perſon he longs to 
{ce, and be there locked faſt in beyond 
his power to get out; he awakes, and 
is glad to ſce himſelf in ſo deiirable 
company, which he ſtays willingly in; 
that is, prefers his ſtaying to going away. 
Is not this ſtay voluntary ? | think no 
body will doubr ir, and yer being lock- 
ed faſt in, he is not ar liberty to ſtay, he 
has not freedom to be gone. S that 
Liberty is not an aca belonging to Vo- 
lition or Preferring ; but ro the Perlon 
having the Power of doing or forbearing 
to do, according as the Mind fſhail chute 
or dircct. 

As it is in the motions of the Body, 
{o it is in the thoughts of our Minds : 
where any one is ſuch , that we have 
power to take it up, or lay it by accord- 
ing to the prefercnce of the Mind. rnere 
we are ar liberty, A waking May 1s 
not at liberty to think or not to think, 
no more than he is ar liberty, whether 
his Body, ſhall touch any other or no : 
but whether he wiil remove lus contem- 
plation from one /eato another, is many 
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times 1n his choice. And then he is in 
reſpect of his des, as much at liberty 
as he is in reſpe& of Bodics he reſts on. 
He can at pleaſure remove himſelf from 
one to another : But yet ſome /g:as to 
the Mind, like ſome motions to the Bo- 
dy arc ſuch, 25-11 ccrtajn circumſtances 
it cannot avoid nor obtain their abſence 
by their . urmoſt effort it can uſe. Thus 
a Man on the Rack, is not art liberty to 
lay by the dex of. Pain, and entertain 
other contemplations. 

Wherever Thought is wholly want- 
ing, or the power to act or forbcar, ac- 
cording to the direction of Thought, 
there neceſſity rakes Jas: ; bay it an 
Agent capable of Volition, when the 
beginning or continuation of any action 
is contrary to the preference of his Mind, 
is ca'lcd Comprl/ioy; when the hindring 
or ſtopying any ation is contrary to his 
Volition, it is called Reffraint. Agents 
that have no Thought, no Volition at 
all, arc in every thing neceſſary Agents. 

And thus 1 have in a ſhort draught gi- 
ven a yiew of our Original Ideas, from 
whence all the reſt arc derived, and of 
which they are made up. And which 
may be all reduc'd ro theſe tcew primary 
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and original ones, viz. Extention, Solidity, 
and Mobility which by our Senſes we re- 
ceive from Body : Thinking, and the pow- 
er of moving, Which by reflection we re- 
czive from our Minds. Exiſtence, Dura- 
tion, Number which belong both to the 
one, and to the other. By theſe I ima- 
gine might be explained the- nature of Co- 
lours, Sounds, Tafts Smells, and all other 
Tdeas we have; if we had but Facultics 
acute enough to perceive the {evcral mo- 
dified Extenſions and Motions of thete 
minute Bodies which produce thoſe {c- 
veral Senſations in us. 


— 


CHAP. XXIL 
Of Mixed Medes. 


'Y /# Zxed Modes are combinations of 
"1 Simple /aeas of different kinds, 
( whereby they are diſtinguifned from 
ſimple Modes, which conſiſt only of 
{imple 7zeas of the ſame kind, pur roge- 
ther by the Mind )| as YVirrae, Vice, a Lie, 
&c. The Mind being once furniſhed with 
Simple /dcas can pur them together in ſe- 
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veral compoſitions, without examining 
whether they exiſt ſo together in Nature : 
To form ſuch 7deas ir ſuffices, if they are 
conſiſtent : There are three ways where- 
by we get theſe complex /zeas of Mixed 
Moats. 

Firſt, by Experience and obſervation 
of things themſelves: thus by ſeeing two 
Men wreſtle, we get the /dea of Wrelt- 
ling. | . 

Secondly, by Invention or voluntary pur- 
ting together of ſeveral ſimple 7geas in 
our own Minds; ſo he that firſt invent- 
ed Printing, had an des of it firſt in his 
Mind, before it ever exiſted. 

Thirdly, by Explainins the names of 
actions we never ſaw, or notions we can- 
not {ce; and by enumerating all thoſe 
1deas which go to the making them up. 
Thus the mixed Mode which the word 
Lie ſtands for, is made up of theſe Sim- 
ple /deas : Firlt, Articulate Sounds. Second- 
Iy, Certain Ideas in the mind of the Spea- 
ker. Thirdly, Words, 'the  frens of theſe 
Has. Fourthly, Thoſe ſigns put together 
by Affirmation or Negarion, otherwiſe 
than the 7zcas they ſtand for, are..in the 
mind of the Spcaker. ''*Since Languages 
arc made, complex 1deas are ulually got 
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by the explication of thoſe terms that 
ſtand for them, for {ince they conſiſt of 
Simple 7deas combined, they may by 
words ſtanding tor thoſe Simple /acas be 
repreſented to the Mind cf one who un- 
deriſtands thoſe words, tho that combi- 
nation of Simple 7d:as was never offer'd to 
his Mind by the re:1 exiſtence of things. 
Mixed Modes have their Unity from 
an act of the Mind,combining thoſe {eve- 
ral Simple /dcas together, and confider- 
ing them as one Complex one: The 
mark of this Union, is one name given ro 
that Combination. Men ſeldom reckon any 
number of /4eas ro make one complex one : 
bur ſuch colle&ions as there be Names for. 
Thus the Killing of an old Man, is as fit to 
be unitcd into one Complex [dea,as that of 
a Father : yer there being no name for it, 
it is not taken for a particular Complex 
14:4; nor a diſtinct ſpecies of action, 
from that of killing any otcer Man. 
Thole collections of /deas have names 
generally afhixe.i, which arc of frequent 
ulc in converſation : in which caſes Men 
endeavour to communicate their thoughts 
to one another with all poſlible diſpatch. 
Thole others wiuch they have feldom oc- 
calion to! meation, they tie not together, 
nor p1yc uncm names. This 
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This gives the reaſon, why there are 
words in every Language, which can- 
nor be rendred by any one ſingle word 
of another. For the Faſhions and Cu- 
{loms of one Nation, make ſeveral com- 
binations of /deas familiar in one, which 
another had neyer any occaſion to make. 
Such were, 'Ocexzw5uis among the Greeeks, 
Preſcriptio among the Romans. This al- 
to occaſions the conſtant change of Lan- 
guages; bccauſe the change of Cuſtom 
and Opinions, brings with it new com- 
binarions of Ideas, which, to avoid long 
deſcriptions, have new Names annexed 
to them, and ſo they become new Specz.s 
of Complex Modes. | 

Of all our Simple 7zcas, thoſe. thar 
have had moſt Mixed Modes made our of 
them are 7hinking ; and Motion ; ( which 
comprehend in them all. 4&tion) and 
Poxer, from whence theſe Adtions are 
conceived to flow. For Actions being the 
great buſineſs of Mankind, it is no won- 
der if the ſeveral Modes of Thinking, 
and Motion ſhould be taken notice of, 
the /dcas of them oblerved, and laid up 
in Memory, and have Names aſligned 
them. For without ſuch Complex 1deas 
with Names to them, Men could not 

calily 
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| eaſily hold any communication abour 
them. - Of this kind are the Modes of 
Actions diſtinguiſhed by their Caves, 
Means, Objedts, Ends, Inftruments, Time, 
Place, and other Circumſtances ; as alſo 
of the Powers, fitted for thoſe Actions - 
Thus Bo/dzeſs is the Power to loor Speak 
what we intend without Fear or Difor- 
der : which Power of doing any thing, 
when ir has been acquired by the fre- 
quent doing the ſame thing, is that 7dea 
we call ZZabit : when forward and ready 
upon every occalion to break into Acti- 
on, we call it Diſpo/ttions. Thus Teftineſs, 
is a diſpoſition or aprnels to be Angry. 
Power being the ſource of all Action, 
the Subſtances wherein theſe Powers are, 
whenrhey exert this Power, arc called 
Canſes : and the ſubſtances thereupon pro- 
duced, or the Simple /deas introduced in- 
to any ſubject, Efeifs. The Efficacy 
whereby the new Subſtance or 4:4 is pro- 
duced, 1s called, in the Subject Exerting 
that Power, A&1on; inthe Subject where- 
in any Simple za is changed, or produ- 
ced, Paſſjon : which Efficacy in intelledu- 
al Agents, we can I think, conceive to be 
nothing [elſe bur Modes of Thinking 
and Willing : In corporeal Agents, nothing 
| | ell 
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elſe but modifications of Motion: What- 
ever ſort of Action, beſides theſe produ- 
ces any effect ; 1 confeſs my ſelf to have 
no Notion, or /dea of. And therefore 
many words which ſeem toexpteſs ſome 
Action, ſignify nothing of the Action, but 
barely the Efie&, with ſome circumſtan- 
ces of the Subject wrought on, or cauſe 
operating. Thus Creation, Annihilation, 
contain in them no 74:4 of the aCtion or 
manner, whereby they are produced, but 
barely of the Cauſe, and the thing done. 
Ana when a Country-man ſays the Cold 
freezes Water, tho the word Freezing, 
{cem to import ſome Adtion, yet it tru= 
ly ſignifies nothing bur the effect, viz. 
That Water that was before fluid, is be- 
come hard, and confiſtent, without contain- 
ing any da of the Ation whereby it is 


done. 
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CHAP. XXIIL 


Of our Complex Ideas or 
Subſtances. 


HE Mind obſerving ſeveral Sim- 
ple Zdeas to go conſtantly toge- 


| ther, which being preſumed to belong 


to one thing, are called, when ſo united 
by one name; and by miſtake afrerwards 
conſidered as one Simple /deza. We ima- 
gine not theſe Simple deas to ſubſiſt by 
themſelves, but ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum, 
wherein they ſublift, which we call Su4- 
ſfance, The Jaea of purc Subſtance is 
nothing bur the ſuppos'd, but unknown 
Support of theſe Qualities, which are 
capable of producing Simple 7deas in us. 
The 7deas of particular Subſtances are 
compoled out of this obſcure, and ge- 
neral 7a of Subſtance, together with 
ſuch combinations. of Simple /deas, as 
arc oblerved to exiſt together, and ſup- 
poſed ro flow from the internal Conſti- 
rution, and unknown Eſſence of that Sub- 
ſtance, Thus we come by the 7deas of 
Man, 
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Man, Horſe, Gold, &c. Thus the ſenſible 
qualities of /roz, or a Diamond make the 
Complex 74:4 of thoſe Subſtances, which 
a Smith or a Jeweller commonly knows 
better, than a Philoſopher. 

The ſame happens concerning the 
Operations of rhe Mind wiz. Thizkive, 
Reaſoning, &c. which we concluding not 
to {ubſitt by themſelves, nor apprchend- 
ing how they can belong to Body, or be 
produced by ir; we think them the 
Actions of tome other Subſtance, which 
we call Spirit: of whoſe Subſtance or 
Nature we have as clcar a Notion as of 
that of Body ; theone being bur the fup- 
poſed Subſtraturm of the Simple dra, we 
have from without; as the other of 
thoſe Operations which we experiment 
in our ſelves within: ſo that the {deas of 
Corporeal Subſtance in matter, is as remote 
from our Conceptions as that of Spiritual 
Subſtance. Lo 

Hence we may conclude that he has 
the perfecteſt dea of any particular Sub- 
ſtance, who has colle&ted moiſt of thoſe 


_ Simple das which do exiſt in it: among 


which we are to reckon its Active Pow- 
ers, and Paſſive Capacities, Tho' not 
ſtrictly Simple Ideas. 

Secondary 
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Secondary Qualities for the molt part 
ſerve, to diſtinguiſh Subſtances. For 
our Senſes fail us in the diſcovery of the 
Bulk, Fignre, Texture, &c. of the minute 
parrs of Bodies ou which their real Con- 
{tirutions, and Differences depend: and 
Secondary Qualities are nothing, but 
Powers with relation to our Senſes. The 
Ideas that make our Complex ones of 
Corporeal Subſtances, are of Three ſorts. 
Firſt, The 1deas of Primary Qualities of 
Things, which arediſcovered by our Sen- 
{es: Such are Bulk, Figure, Motion, &c. 
Secondly, the Senſible ſecondary Quali- 
ties, which are nothing bur Powers to 
produce ſeveral 1deas in us by our Senles, 
Thirdly, The aptneſs we conſider in any 
Subſtance to cauſe, or receive {uch alte- 
rations of Primary Qualities, as that the 
Subſtance ſo alrered, ſhould produce in 
us difterent geas, from what it did be- 
fore : And they are called A9ive and 
Paſſive Powers, All which, as far as we 
have any notice, or notion of them, ter- 
minate in Simple 7deas. 

Had we Senſes acute enough to di- 
{cern the minute Particles of Bodies, it 
is not to be doubred, but they would 


produce quite different /d:as in us ; as we 
find 
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find in viewing things with Microſcopes. 
Such Bodies as to our naked Eyes are co- 


loured and opaque , will through M- 


croſcopes appear pellycid. Bloud, to the 
naked Eye appears all Red; but by a 
good Micreſcope we ice only fome Red 


Globules {wimming in a tranſparent Li- 


quor. 

The Tafinite wiſ? Author of our Beings 
has firred our Organs, and Faculties to 
the convenicnces of Life and the buſineſs 
we have to do here: We may by our 
Sences know and diltinguith Things ſo 


far as to accommodate them to the Exi- 


gencies of this Life. We have alſo 
Intight enough into their admirable con- 
trivances, and wonderful Effects to ad- 
mire, and magnify the Wiſdom, Power, 
and Goodaels of their Author. Such a 
Knowiedge as this which is ſuited to our 
preient condition, we want not Facul- 
ties to attain; and we are fitted well 


enough wirh Abilities ro provide for the 


COnVeEntencics of living. 

Letides the Complex /dzas we. have of 
mnerial Suvltances ; by the ſimple 1deas 
t:icn from the operations of our own 
Mizds, which we experiment in our {clves, 
as i hinkins, Undcrſianding, Wiling, Know- 

inz, 
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ing, &c. coexiſting in the ſame Subſtarice, 
weare able toframe the Complex /dea of 
a Spirit; And this /dea of an [mmaterial 
Subſtance, is as clear as that we have of 
a Material. By joyning theſe with Sub- 
ſtance, of which we have no diftinct 
Idea, we have the 7dea of a Spirit: and 
by putting together the 7zeas of cohe- 
rent, ſolid Parts, and Power of being 
moved, joyned with ſubſtance, of which 
likewiſe we have no poſitive /dea, we 
have the /dea of Matter. The one is {o 
clear and diſtin& as the other. The {ub- 
ſtance of Spirit is unknown to us; and 
ſo is the ſubſtance of Body equally un- 
known to us : Two primary Qualitiesor 
Properties of Body, viz. Solid coherent 
Parts, and Impulſe, we have diſtin clear 
Hdeas of : So likewiſe have we, of two pri- 
mary Qualities or Properties of Spirit, 
Thinking, and a power of Adtion, We 
have allo clear and diſtinct eas of {eve- 
ral Qualities inherent in Bodies, which 
are but the various Modifications of the 
Extenſion of cohering ſolid Parts, and 
their Motion. We have likewiſe the 
Iaeas of the ſeveral modes of Thinking, 
vis. Believing , Doubting, Hoping, , 
Fearing, &c. As alſo: of Willing and 

| G Meving 
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Moving the Body confequent to it. 
If this motion of Spirit may have ſome 
difliculries in it, not cafie to be explain- 


ed, we have no more reaſon to deny or . 


doubr of. the exiſtence of Spirits, than we 


have, to deny or doubt: of the ex/ſfexce of _ 


Body: becauſe the notion of Bady is cum- 
bred with ſome difficulties very hard;and 
perhaps impoſlible robe explained. The 
Divifbiliy in infinitam, for inſtance, of 
any finite Extenſion involves us, whether 
we grant or deny it.in conſequences im- 
pollible to be explicated, or made con- 
ſiſtent. We have therefore as much rea- 
{on to be ſatisfied with our notion of Spi- 
7, as with our notion of Boay; and the 
exiltence of the one, as well as the other. 
We have no other JUza of the Supreays 
Being, bur a Complex one of Exiftence, 


Power, Knowledge, Duration, Pleaſure, Hlap- 


pinzſs, and of ſeveral other Qualities, and 
Powers which it is better to have than 


| be without, with the addition of /zf- 


nite to each of thele. 

In which Complex Z2a we may ob- 
ſcrve thar there is no Simple one, bating 
{afinity, which 1s not alſo: a part- of our 
Complex zea of other Spirits: becauſe 
in out 7deas, as well of Spirits as other 

things, 
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things, we are reſtrained to thoſe we te* 
ceive from Senſation and Reflection. 


wo 
w—— __a____ M.A. = I. _m_—— _— a di 


Of Colleftive Ideas of Subſtances: 
1's are other Lleas of Subſtances 


which may be call d Coledt;ve, 
which are made -up of many particular 
Subſtances. conlidered as united into one 
Iaea, as a Troop, Army, &c. which the 
Mind makes by its power of Compoti+ 
tion. Theſe Colleftive Ideas,. are but the 
artificial Draughes of the Mind bringing 
things remote, and independent into 
one view, . the better to contemplate and 
diſcourle of them united into one Con- 
ception, - and ſignified by ene name. For 
there are nothings ſo'remate, which the 


 Mindcangnot by this Artaf Compoſition, 


bring into ane /zex as is viſible in that ſig- 
nified by the name, Univerſe. 
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C-H-A- Pi: XXVE: 
] Of Relation. | 


| Here S-another :Sert of 7deas which 
"oy the Mind gets from the comparing 
of one thing with another. When the Mind 
{o conſiders one thing, that'it does as it 
| were bring; it:to, iand ſet it by another, 
| and carry its view from one to'the other, 

fl this 15 Relation-or Reſpect : and the deno- + 
minations givetr to things intimating = 
that Reſpect;:.are what we call Relatives. 4 
And: the things ſo brought: rogether Re- 
lated. Thus when Icall Cajus, Husband, 
h, or Whiter, | intimate fome. other Perſon, 
or Thing 'in both caſes, with which I 
compare him.s Any of our Ideas may be 
the foundation of Relation,  : 

. -Where Languages have' failed to give | 
corcelative Names, there the Relation is *? 
not ſo caſily taken notice:of :: As in Com 4« 
eubine, which is a Relative name, as well + 
as Wife. 

The 7aeas of Relation may be the ſame, 
of 1m thoſe Men who have far different 74ea- 
of 
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of the things that are Related, Thus 
thoſe- who-have different 7deas,- of Man; 
may agree _in that of a Father. 

There-is\' no- 14:4 of any kind, which 
is not capable of an almoſt infinite num- 
ber- of Conſiderations, in reference. to 
other things : and therefore this makes 
no ſmall part of Men's Words, and 
Thoughts. Thus one ſingle Man, may 
at once ſuſtain the Relations of Father, 
Brother ,Son, Husband, Friend,Sutject, Gent- 
ral, European, Engliſhman, Iſlander, Maſter, 
Servant, Bigger,Leſs, &c. toan almoſt infi< 
nite number ; he being capable of as ma- 
ny Relations, as there can be occaſions 
of comparing him to other things in any 
manner of Agreement, Diſagreement, or 
Reſpect whatſoever. 

The Zzeas of Relations are much clear- 
er and more diſtinct, than of che Things 
related; becauſe the Knowledge of one 
Simple 7a, is ' oitentimes ſufficient to 
give me the notion of a Relation: bur 
ro the knowing of any ſubſtantial Being, 
an accurate collection of fundry 14:as 1s 
neceſlary. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
Of Cauſe and Effet and other 


Relations. 


T HE Jatas of Cauſe and Effert, we get 
from our obſervation of the wicifh* 
tude of Things, while we perceive ſome 


Quaiities or Subſtances begin to exiſt, 


and that rhey receive their exiſtence from 
the due application and operation of 
ather Beings : that which produces, is the 
Carſe; that which is produced, the | Effect. 
Thus Fluidity in Wax is the Eticct of 
a certain degree of Heat, which we ob- 
ſerve to be conſtantly produced by: the 
application of ſuch Hear. ' 

We diſtinguiſh the Originals of things 
into two forts. Af. | 

Firſt When the thing is wholly made 
new, ſo that no part thereof did ever 
cxilt be/ore, as when a new Particle of 
Mar.er, doth hegin ro exiſt which had 
b fore no Beings 'tis ca led Creation. 

verondly, V+ hena thing is made up of 

Pa: ticles 
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Particles which did all of them before 
exiſt, but the thing {o conſtituted of pre- 
exiſting Particles, which altogether make 
up ſuch a colle*tion of ſimple 74eas, had 
not any Exiſtence before, as this Man, 
this Ezeg, this Roſe, &c. when produced 
in the ordinary courſe of Nature, by an 
Internal Principle, but fer on. work by 
ſome Excteroal Agent, and working by 
inſenſible ways which we perceive nor ; 
'tis called Generation. | | 

When the Cauſe is Extrinſical, and 
the Effet introduced by a ſenſible Se- 
paration or Juxta-poſition of diſcernible 
Parts, we call it Makine; and ſuch are 
all Artificial Things. When any ſim- 
ple [dea is produced, which was nor in 
that Subjet before, we call it Altera- 
tion. 

The Denominations of Things taken 
from 7ime, are for the” moſt part only 
Relations. Thus when it is faid that 
Queen Elizabeth lived Sixty nine, and 
Reigned Forty five Years, no' more is 
meant, than, that: the' duration of hee 
Exiſtence, was equal to Sixty nine, and 
of her Government to Forty five Annaal 
Revolutions of the Sun: and fo are all 
words anſwering, ZZow long. 

G 4 Touns 
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Young and Od, and; other words of 
Time, thar are thought, to ſtand for po- 
ſirive Jdeas, are indzed Relative; and 
intimate a Relation to a certain length 
of Duration, whereof we have the /aea 
in our Minds. Thus we call a Man 
Young, or Old, that has lived little or 
much of that time rhat Men uſually at- 
tain to. This is evident from our ap- 
plication of theſe Names to other things; 
for a Maz is called Young at Twenty, 
bur a Arſe Old, cc. The Sun and 
Stars we call ngt Old at all, Becauſe we 
know not what period God has ſet to 
chat ſort of Beings. 

There are other eas, that are truly 
Relative, which we ſignify by names 
that are thought Pofitive and Aſolnte ; 
iuch as Great and Little, Strong and Weak. 
The things thus denominated arereferred 
ro ſome Standards with which we compare 
them. Thus we call an Apple Great, 
that is bigger than the ordinary ſort of 
thoſe we have been uſed to. And a Man 
Weak, that has not ſo much Strengthor 
Power to move as Men uſually have., 
or thoſe of his own {ize. | 
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C H A P. XXVI. 
of Identity and Diverſity.” 


Nother occaſion the Mind takes 

of comparing, is the very Being of 
Things: when conlidering a Thing as ex- 
iſting at any certain time, or place, and 
comparing it with ir ſelf as exiſting at 
any other time, &c. we form the [deas 
of Identity, and Diverſity. When we ſee 


_ any thing in any certain time and place, 


we are ure, it is that very thing; and 
can be no other how like foever it may 
be in all other Reſpects. 

We conceiving it impoſlible, that rwo 
Things of the ſame kind ſhould exiſt ro- 
gether in the ſame place, we conclude 
thar whatever exiſts any where at rhe 
ſame time, excludes all of the ſame kind, 
and is there it ſelf alone. When there- 
fore we demand wherher any thing be 
the ſame, or no, it refers always to ſome- 
thing that exiſted ſuch a time, in ſuch 
a place, which it was certain ar that in- 
{tant was the ſame with ir ſelf, and no 
other. 

We have 1deas of Three forts of Sub- 
ſtances, Firſt, God: Secondly, Finite In- 
telligence: Thirdly, Bodies, Firſt, 
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- Firſt, God being Eternal, Unalterable, 
and every where concerning his 7dentity, 
there can be no daubr. 

Secondly, Finite Spirits having had 
their determinate time and place of be- 
ginning to exiſt, the: Relation to that 
time and place will always determine to 
each its /dentity, as long as it exiſts. 

Thirdly, The ſame will hold of every 
Particle of Matter to which no Addition 


.or Subitraction is made. Theſe three 


exclude not one another out of the ſame 
place, yet eachexclude thole of the ſame 
kind, our of the ſame place. 

The Identity and Diverſity of Modes 
and Relations are derermined after the 
{ame manner, that Subſtances are - on- 
Iy the actions of Finite Beings, as Motion 
and Thought, conliſting in Succeſſion, they 
they cannot exiſt in different times, and 
places as permanent Beings: For no Mo- 
tion or Thoughtconſi dercd as at different 
times can bc the ſame, each part thereof 
having a different beginning of Exiſt- 
CNCC. 

From whence it is plain, that Exiſt- 
cnce it felt 1s the Prizcipinm Individuati- 
onis, which determins a Being to a par- 
ricular time, and place incommunicable 
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to two Beings of the ſame kind. Thus, 
ſuppoſe an #2»: exiſting in a determin'd 
time, and place ; it is evident thar confi- 
dered in any inſtant, it'is the fame with 
it ſelf, and will be ſo, as long as its ex- 
ſtence continues. The ſame may be ſaid 
of Two, or more, or any number of Par- 
ticles, whilſt they continue together. The 
Maſs will be the ſame however jumbled, 
bur if one Arom be taken away, it is not 
the ſame Mas. | | 

In Vegetables, the Identity depends not 
on the ſame Maſs, and is not applied to 
the ſame thing. The reaſon of this is 
the difference between an animate Body, 
and maſs of Matter; 7hz being only rhe 
Coheſion of Particles any how united. 
The other, ſuch a diſpoſition and organi- 
Zation of Parts, as is fit to receive and 
diſtribute nouriſhment. So as to conti- 
nue and frame the Wood, Bark, Leaves; 
ce. of an Oak, for inſtance, in which 
conſiſts the vegetable Life. That there- 


fore which has ſuch an Organization of 


Parts partaking of ons common lite, con- 
tinues to be the ſame Plaxt, tho that life 
be communicated ro new Particles of 
Matter vitally united to the living Plant, 
The caſe is not ſoa much difterent in 

| Brutes, 
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Brutes, but that any one may hence ſee 
what makes an Azimal, and continues it 
the ſame. x7 
The [dentity of the ſame Maz likewiſe 
conſiſts in a participation of the ſame con- 
tinued life, in ſucceeding Particles of Mat- 


ter vitally. united to the ſame organized . 


To underſtand 7deptity aright, we muſt 
conſider what 7deathe word it is applied 
ro, ſtands for. It being one thing to 
be the ſame Subſtance, another' the ſam: 
Mar, and a Third the ſame Perſon. 

An Animal, is a living organized Bo. 
dy and the ſame Animal, is the ſame con- 
tinued life communicated to different 
particles of Matter, unitcd to that orga- 
nized, living Body ; our notion. of: Maz, 
is bur of a particular ſort of Animal : 
Should we ſee a Creature of our own 
ſhape, tho it had no more reaſon than a 
Parret, we ſhould call it a Man: or 
ſhould we hear a Parret diſcourſe ratio- 
nally, we ſhould hardly call, or think it 
any thing bur a Parrer. | 

Perſon ftands for an Intelligent Being, 
that reaſons and refletts, and can conl1- 
der it ſeif the fame thing in difterent 
Times and Places; which it doth by thax 
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 conſciouſueſstbatis inſeparable from Think- 


ing. By this every one is to himſelf what 
he callsSe/f, without conſidering whether 
that Self be continued in the ſame, or di- 
vers ſubſtances. In this conſiſts Peyſe- 
»al Identity, or the Sameneſs of a Ratio- 


li nal Being : and fo far as this Conſciouſ- 


neſs extends backward to any paſt Acti- 
on, or Thought, ſo far reaches the Iden- 
tity of that Perſon. It is the ſame Self 
now, it was then; And itis by the ſame 
Self, with this preſent one, that now re- 
fleas on it, that that ation was done. 
Self is that conſcious thinking Thing, 
whatever ſubſtance irc matters not, which 
is conſcious of Pleaſure or Pain, capable 
of Happineſs or-Miſery; and fo is con- 
cerned for it ſelf, as far as that conſcioul(- 
neſs extends. That with which the can- 
ſciouſnels of this preſent thinking Thing, 
can-joyn it ſelf, makes the ſame Perſon, 
and is one Self with it; and fo attri- 
bures to its Self, and owns all the actions 
of that thing, as its own, as far as that 
conſciouſneſs reaches. 47 
This Perſonal Identity, is the object of 
Reward and Puniſhment, being- that by 
which every one is concerned for him- 
ſelf, If the Corſcioufneſs went along with 
i | the 
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the little Finger, when that was cut off 
it would be the ſame Self, that was juſt 
before concerned for the whole Body. 

If the ſame Socrates, waking and 1leep- 
ing, did not partake of the ſame conlci- 
ouſneſs, they would nat be the ſame 


Perſon: A Socrates waking, could not be | 


in juſtice accountable four'what Secrates © 


ſleeping did, no more than one 7mTn, 
for what his Brother Twin did, becauſe 


their outlides were ſo like,that they could | 


not be diſtinguiſhed. 


Bur ſuppoſe I wholly loſe the memory © 
of {ome parts of my Lite, beyond a pot- | 
ſibility of retrieving thera ; So thatT ſhall | 
_ never be conſcious of them again : Ami | 
not again the ſame Perſon that did thoſe | 
ations, tho I have now forgot them ? |. 
I Anſwer, that we mult here rake notice © 
what the word / isapplied to, which in | 


this caſe is the Man only : And the ſame 
Man being, preſumed to be the ſame Per- 
ſon, Liscalily here ſuppos'd to {ſtand alſo 


for the ſame Perſon. Bur if it be poſlible | 
for the ſame Man, to have diſtin in- t 


communicable conſciouſneſs at different 


times, it is paſt doubt the ſame Man #| 


would, at difterent times, make different 


Man- 
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Mankind in the ſolemneſt Declaration 
of rheit Opinions, Human Laws not pu- 
niſhing the Madman, for the ſober Man's 
Actions, nor the ſober Man, for what 
the Madman did ; thereby making them 
ewo Perſons. Thus we ſay in. Engliſh, 
ſuch a one # not himſelf, or is beſtdes hins« 
ſelf, in which Phraſes ir is infinuated, 
that Self is changed, and the Self [ime 
Perſon is no longer in. that Man. 

Burt is not a Man Drunk or Sober the 
ſame Perſon 2 Why elle is he punithed for 
the ſame Fact he commits when Drunk, 
tho he be never afterwards conſcious of. 
it? Juſt as much the ſame Perſon, as 
a Man that walks, and does other things 
in his Sleep, is the ſame Perſon: and is 
as an{werable for any miſchief he thall do 
init. Human Laws puniſh both, with 
a Juſtice / ſuitable ro their way of Kaow- 
ledge :- Becaule in theſe caſes, they can- 
not diſtinguiſh certainly what is real, 
and what is counterfeit : And ſo the ig- 
norance jn Drunkenneſs or Sleep is not 
admitted as a Plea. For tho puniſhment 
be annexed to Perſonality, and Perſona- 
liryxo Conſciouſnels ; and the Drunkard: 
perhaps is not conſcious of what hedid : 
yet Human Judicatures juſtly puniſh 
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him, becauſe the Fact is proved againſt j 
bur want of conſciouſneſs cannot be: pro- 
ved for him. But in the great day where- 
in the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be laid open, 
it may be reaſonable to think no one 
ſhould be made to anſwer, for What hc 
knows nothing of; but thall receive his 
doom, his own Conſcience accuſing, or elſe 
excuſing him. T- | 

To conclude, whatever ſubſtance be- 
gins to exiſt, it muſt during its exiſtence 
be the ſame : whatever compoſitions of 
Subſtances begin to cxiſt, duting the 
union of thoſe Subſtances, the concrete 
muſt be the ſame. Whatloever Mode 


begins to exiſt, during its exiſtence it is 


the ſame : And {ſo if rhe compoſition be 
of diſtint Subſtances, and different 
Modes, the ſame Rule holds. Whence 
it appears that the difficulty or obſcuri- 
ty that has been about this matter, rather 
ariſes from the names ill uſed, than trom 
any obſcurity in the things themſelves, For 
whatever makes the ſpeciftick 7dea, to 
which the name is applicd, if that ge 
be ſteadily kept to, the dittinEtion of any 


| thing into the ſaze, and divers,will eaſily 


be conceived, and there can arite no doubr 
Concerning it, 
"Th CHA P. 
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C H A P. |XXVIIL 


Of other Relations. 


LL Simple /2eas, wherein are Parts 
or Degrees, afford an occaſion of 
comparing the Subjects wherein they are 
co one another in reſpeCt of thoſe Simple 
Tdeas. As Whiter, Sweeter, More, Leſs, &c. 
Theſe depending on the equality, and 
excels of the ſame (imple ea, in ſeveral 
Subjects may be called, Proportional Re- 
lations. | | 
Another occaſion of cotnparing things 
is taken from the circumſtances of their 
Origine , as Father, Son, Brother, G&c. 
Theſe may be called Natural Relations. 
Sometimes the foundation of confi. 
dering things, is ſome act whereby any 
one comes by a Moral Right, Power, or 
Obligation ro do ſomething: ſuch are Ge- 
neral,Captain, Burgher ; thele are Inſtitited, 
and Yeoluntary Relations, and may be di- 


 ſtinguiſhed from the Nataral, in that 


they are alterable and ſeparable from the 
Perſons to whom they ſomctimes belong- 
WED « | cd, 
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ed, tho ncither of the Subſtances ſo Re- 
lared be deſtroyed. But Natural Rela- 
tions are not altetable, bur are as laſting 
as their Subjects. 

| Another Relation'is the conformity or 
diſagreement of Mens voluntary Acti- 
ons to a Rule to which they are referred, 
and by which they are judged of: Theſe 
may be called Moral Relations. Tris this 


Conformity or Diſagreement of our acti- | 


ons to ſome Law ( whereby Good or 
Evil is drawn on us from the Will and 
Power of the Law-maker, and is what 
we call Reward or Puniſhment ) that ren- 
ders our Actions Morally Good , or 
Evil. 

' Of theſe Moral Rules or Laws there 
{ecm to be three forts with their diffc- 
rent enforcements. Firſt, The Divine Law. 
Secondly, C.vil Law. Thirdly, The Law 
of Opinion or Reputation. By their Rela- 
tion to the Firſt, our Actions are cither 
Sins or Diutics: To the Second, Criminal 
or /anccent : to the Third Yertues or Yi- 
(Ch, 

1/7. By the Divine Law, I mean that 
Law which God has ſet to the Actions 
of Men, whether promulgated ro chem 
by the light of Nature, or the voice of 
Revclation, Thar 
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That God has given a Law to Man- 
kind, ſeems undeniable , ſince he has; 
Firſt, A Right to doit, we are his Crea- 
tures. Secondly, Goodneſs and Wiſdom 
ro dire our Actions to what is beſt. 
Thirdly, Power to enforce it by Reward, 
and Puniſhment of infinite Weight, and 
Duration. This is the only true Touch- 
ſtone of Moral Refitude, and by which 
Men judge of the moſt conliderable 
Moral Good or Evil of their Actions : 
* That is, Whether as Duries or Sins they 
are like to procure them Happineſs or 
Miſery from the Hands of the Almigh- . 
' up 
21y. The Civil Law, is the Rule fer 
by the Common-wealth, to the Actions 
of thoſe that belong to it. This Law 
no body over-looks; the Rewards and 
Puniſhments being ready art hand ro en- 
force it, extending to the prorecting or 
taking away of Lite, Liberty, and Elitate 
of thoſe who obſerve or dilobey it. 

3ly- The Law of Opinion or Reputa- 
tion. Ycrtue and Vice are Names ſuppo- 
ſed every where, 'to ſtand for Actions in 
their own | Nature, Right and Wrong. 
As far as they are really ſo applied, they 
ſo far are co-incident with the Divine 
H| 2 Law. 
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Law. But it is viſible that theſe Names 
in the particular inſtances of their appli- 
cation, through the ſeveral Nations and 
Societies of Mcn, are conſtantly attri- 
bured only to ſuch Actions as in each 
Countrey and Socicty, are in Reputati- 
on or Diſcredit. So that the meaſure of 
what is every where called and eſteem- 
cd Verrue and Vice, is the approbation 
or diſlike, praiſe or blame, which by a 
tacit Conſent eſtabliſhes it ſelf in the 
Societiesand Tribes of Men in the World; 
whereby ſeveral Actions come to find 
Credit or Difgrace amongſt them, accord- 
ing to the Judgment, Maxims or Faſhi- 
ons of the place. 

Thar this is ſo, appears hence ; That 
tho' that paſlcs for Vertue in one place, 
which is elſewhere accounted Vice; yct 
every where Pertue and Praiſe, Vice and 
Blame go together ; Yertue is every where 
that which is thoughe Praiſe-worthy : 
and nothing elſe but rhat which has the 
allowance of publick Eſteem, is called 
Vertue, Theſe have fb cloſe an Alliance, 


that they are often called by the ſame 
name. | 


"Tis 
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"Tis true, Vertue and Vice. do in a 
great meaſure every where correſpond 
with the unchangeable Rule of Right 
and Wrong , which the Laws of God 
have eſtabliſhed ; becauſe the obſervation 
of theſe Laws viſibly ſecures and advan- 
ces the general Good of Mankind, and 
the negle& of them breeds Miſchief and 
Confuſion : and therefore Men without 
renouncing, all Senſe and Reaſon, and 
their own-Intereſt, could not generally 
miſtake in placing their commendation 
and blame on that ſide, that deſerved 
1t not. 

They who think not Commendation 


and Diſgrace ſufficient motives to cn- 


gage Men to accommodate themlclves 
ro the Opinions and Rules of thoſe with 
whom they converſe, ſeem little $skill'd 
in the Hiſtory of Mankind. The greart- 
eſt part whereof govern themſelves chict- 
ly by this Law of Faſhion. 

The penalties that atrend the breach 


of God's Laws are ſeldom ſeriouſly re- 
fected on, and thoſe that do reflect on 


them, entertain Thoughts of future rc- 


conciliation. And for the puniſhment 
due from the Laws of the Common. 


wealth , Men flattcr themſelyes with rhe 
H! 3 hopcs 
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hopes of Impunity : But no Man eſcapes 
Cenlure and Diſlike who offends: againſt 
Faſhion ; nor is there one of ten thouſand 
ſtiff and inſenſible enough, to bear up 
under the conſtant diſlike and condem- 
nation of his own Club. 


Morality then is nothing but a Relati-, 


on to theſe Laws or Rulesz And theſe 
Rules being nothing-bur a colleion of 
ſeveral ſimple 7deas; The conformity 
thereto is but (o ordering the Action, 
that the Simple 7dezas: belonging to it, 
may correſpond to thoſe which the Law 
requires. By which we ſee how Moral 
Beings, and Notions are founded on,and 
terminated in the Simple 1geas of Senſa- 
tion and Reflection. For example, Ler 
us conſider the Complex ea fignified by 
the word Murder. Firſt from Reflection, 
we have the Ideas of Willing, Conſidering, 
Purpefinge, Malice, &c. Alſo of Life, Per- 
ception, and Self-motion. Secondly from 
Senſation, we have the teas of Marx, 
and of ſome Action whereby we pur an 
end to that Perception, and Motion in 
the Man, all which Simple 7deas, arc 
comprehended in the word Murder. 


This 
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This colleion of Simple 7z:as being 
found to agree or diſagree with the 
eſteem of the Country I have been bred 
in, and to be held worthy of praiſe or 
blame, I call the Action Yertzons, .or Vi- 
cious, If I have the Will of a Supreme 
Inviſible, Law-maker for my Rule, then, 
as I ſuppoſe the Action commanded or 
forbidden by God, I call it Good or Evil, 
Siz or Duty: If I compare it with the 
Civil-Law of my Country, I call it Law- 
ful or Unlanful, a Crime or no Crime. 

Moral Actions may be conlidered Two 
ways, 

Firft, as they are in themſelves a col- 
leion of Simple /deas, in which Scnle 
they are poſicive ab{6lute das. 

Secondly, As Good, or Bad, or Inadiſfee 
rent: in this reſpect they are Relative, it 
being their conformity or diſagreement 
with ſome Rule, that makes them be 


ſo. We ought carcfully to diſtinguiſh - 


between the poſitive /dea of the Action, 
and the reference it has to a Rule: both 
which are commonly comprehended un- 
der one name, which often occaſions 
confuſion, and miſleads the Judgment. 
It would be ififinice tro go over all 
forts of Relations; I have here mcation- 
H 4 |, 1d 
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ed ſome of the moſt conſiderable, and 
ſuch as may ſerve to' let us ſee from 
whence we get our /deas of Relations, 
and wherein they are founded. 


CHAP. XXIK 


Of clear obſcure, diftinft and con- 
fuſed Ideas. 


Aving ſhewn the Original of our 

| /aeas, and taken a view of their 

ſeveral ſorts: I ſhall offer ſome few other 

Conliderations concerning them. The 

Firſt, is that ſome are clear, others ob- 
fcare : {ome aiftinit, and others confuſed. 

Our Simple 7aas are clear, when they 
arc ſuch as the Objects themſelves from 
whence they were taken, did in a well- 
ordered Senſation or Perception preſent 
them. Whilft the Memory retains them 
thus, and can produce them {ſo to the 
Mind when it has occaſion to conſider 
them, they are clear eas. 

Our Complex Ideas are clear when the 
Ideas that go to their Compolition arc 
clear; and the Number and Order of 

thoſe 
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choſe Simple deas, thar are their Ingre- 
dients, is determinate and certain. 

The cauſe of Obſcarity in Simple Tdeas 
ſeems to be either dull Organs, or flight 
Impreſſions made by the Objeds, or a 
weakneſs in the Memory, not able to 
xctain them as received. 

A aiſtin## Jaea is that wherein the Mind 
perceives a difference from all other : And 
a Confuſed, is ſuch. an one as is not ſuf- 
ficiently diſtinguiſhable from another 
from which it ought to be different. Ob- 
{curity is oppoſed to Clcarneſs. Confu- 
ſion to Diſtintneis. = 

Confuſion is occaſioned chiefly by the 
following defaults. 

. Firſt, When any Complex 1gea ( for it 
is Complex Ideas that are moſt liable to 
Confution) is madc up of too ſmall a 
number of Simple das, and ſuch as arc 
common to other things: Whereby the 
difterences that make it deſerve a diffe- 
rent name, arc lefr out. Thus an de: 
of a Leopard being conceived only as a 
{potted Beaſt, is Confuſed ; it nor being 
- thereby ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from a 
Panther, and other forts of Bcaſts that 
arc ſpotted. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, When the /deas are fo jum- 


bled together in the Complex one, that it 
is not eaſily diſcernible, whether it more 
belongs to the name given it, than to 
any other. We may conceive this Con- 
fuſion by a ſort of Pictures, uſually 
thewn, wherein the Colours mark out 
very odd and unuſual Figures, and have 
no diſcernible Order in their - poſition. 
This, when ſaid to be the Picture of a 
Man or Ceſar, we reckon Confuſed, be- 
cauſe ir is not diſcernible- in that State, 
to belong more to the name Mazx or Ce- 
ſar, thanto the name' Babooz or Pompey. 
But whena Cylindrical Mirrour rightly 
placed , hath reduced thoſe irregular 
Lines on the Table, into their due Order 
and Proportion, then the Eye preſently 
ſees that it is a Man, or Ceſar: that is, 
that it belongs to thoſe Names, and is 
ſufficicntly dittinguiſhable from a Baboon 
or Pompey; that 1s, from the 1zdeas ſig 
nified by thoſe Names. 

Thirdly, When any one of our 1aas 
ſignified by a Name 1s uncertain and un- 
determined. Thus he that purs in, or 
leaves out an /xea out of his Complex 
one. of Church or delatry, every time 
that he thinks of either, and holds not 

| ſtcady 
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ſteady to any one preciſe combination 
of 1aeas, rhat makes it up,is ſaid to have a 
confuſed 7dea of Church or 1dolatry. Confu- 
ſion always concerns Two /zeas, and thoſe 
moſt which moſt approach one another. 
To ayoid Confuſion therefore we ought 
to examine what other it is in danger to 
be confounded with, or which it cannor 
caſily be {cparated trom; and that will 
be found an des belonging to another 
Name, and ſo ſhould be a different 
thing, from which yet it is not ſut- 
ficiently diſtin, and ſo keeps not that 
difterence from that other Zea which the 
difterent Name imports. 

It is to be obſerved that our Complex 
Ideas may be very clear and diſtinct in 
one part, and yery obſcure and confuſed 
in another. Thus in Ch:Haedrum, or Bo» 
dy of a thouſand Sides, the Idea of the Fi- 
gure may be confuſed, tho' that of the 
Number be very diſtin&t: We can dif- 
courſe and demonſtrate concerning that 
part of this Complex /4:a which depends 
on the Number Thouſand ; tho itis plain 
we have no preciſe 74a of its Figure, 
{o as to diſtinguiſh ic by that from One 
that has bur Nine hundred ninety nine 
vides. The nor oblerving this, cauſes 
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no ſmall error in Men's Thoughts, and 
confuſion in their Diſcourſes. 


— — 


C H AP. XXX. 
Of Real and Fantaſtical Ideas. 
() UR Jas in reference to things 


from whence they are taken, or 
which they may be ſuppoſed torepreſent, 
come under a 7hreefold DiſtinAion, and 
arc Firſt either Real 'or Fantaſtical. Se- 
condly Adequate or Inadequate. Thirdly 
True or Falſe. 25 
By Real [deas I mean ſuch as have a 
Foundation in Nature ; ſuch as. have a 
conformity with the Real Being and Ex- 
iſtence of Things, or with their Arche- 
rYPeCs. = 
Fantaſtical are ſuch as have no foun- 
dation in Nature, nor any conformity 
with that Reality of Being, to which 
they are referred as to their Archetypes. 
By examining the ſeveral ſorts of 7deas 


we ſhall find, that Firſt our Simple Ideas 


are all Real; not that they are Images 
or Repreſentations: of what does exiſt, 
but as they are the. certain Effects of 

| Powers 


1 
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Powers in things without us, Ordained 
by our Maker, to produce in us ſuch 
Senſations: They are Real das in us, 
whereby we diſtinguiſh the Qualities 
that are really in things themſelves. 

Their Reality lies in the ſteady Cor- 
reſpondence they have with the diſtin 
Conſtitutions of real Beings. But whe- 
ther they anſwer to thoſe Conſtitutions 
as to Canſes or Patterns, it matters not : 
ir ſuffices that they are conſtantly pro- 
duced by them. 

Complex Ideas being arbitrary combi- 
nations of Simple Zdeas pur together, 
and united under one general Name, in 
forming of which the Mind uſes its li- 
berty ; we muſt enquire which of theſe 
are Real, and which Imaginary Combi- 
nations, and to this I ſay, thar, 

Firſt, Mixed Modes and Relations ha- 
ving no other Reality, than what they 
have in the Minds of Men; Nothing ele 
is required to make them Real, but a 
poſſibility of Exiſting conformable to 
them. Theſe Jzeas being themſelves 
Archetypes, cannot differ from their Ar- 
chetypes, and ſo cannot be Chimerical ; 
unleſs any one will jumble together in 
them inconſiſtent das. Thoſe indeed 
that 


C I10 ) 
that have Names: aſſigned them in any 
Language, muſt have a conformity to 
the ordinary fignification of the Name 
that is given them, that they may not 
be thought Fantaſtical. 

Secondly, Our Complex 1deas of Sub- 
ſtances being made; in reference to things 
cxiſting without us, whoſe Repreſenta- 
tions they are thought, are no farther 
real, than as they are ſuch combinations 
of Simple 7:25, as arc really united, and 
co-exiſt in things without us. Thoſe 
are Fantaſtical which are made up of ſec- 
veral 7deas, that ncver were found united, 
as Centaur, &c. 


—_— 4, St 


CHAP. XXXL 
Of Ideas Adeguate or Inadequate. 


x7 Ealldeasarecither 1. Adequate,which 
| perfectly repreſents thoſe Arche- 
types which the Mind ſuppoſes them ta- 
ken from, and which it makes them ro 
itand for. Secondly, Inadequate, which 
are fuch as do but partially or incom- 
pleatly repreſent thole Archetypes to 
| which 
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which they are referred : whence it ap- 
pears. 

Firſt, that all our Simple Ideas are 44d- 
equate, for they being bur the effects of 
certain Powers in things fitted and or- 
dained by God, to produce ſuch Senfſa- 
tions in us; they cannot but be Corre- 
ſpondent and Adequate to ſuch Powers, 


and we are ſure they agree to the realiry 


of things. 

Secondly, Our Complex Ideas of Modes be- 
ing Voluntary collections of Simple 7deas, 
which the Mind puts rogether without 
reference to any real Archetypes, cannot 
but be Adequate Ideas. They are refer- 
red to no other Pattern, nor made by 


any Original, but the Good-liking and - 


Will of him that makes the Combinari- 
on. If indeed one would conform his 
[aea, to that which is formed by ano- 
ther Pcrfon, it may be Wrong or [nad*+ 
equate, becauſe they agree not -to that 
which the Mind deſigns to be their Ar- 
chetype and Pattern. In which reſpect 
only, any /dzas of Modes can be'Wrong, 
Imperfect or Inadequate, 

Thirdly, Our Ideas of Subſtances, have 
in the Mind a double Reference: Firſt, 
They are ſometimes referred to a fup- 
| poſed 
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| poſed real Effence, of each ſpecies of 
| Things. Secondly, They arc deſigned for 


Repreſentations in the mind of Things 
thar do exiſt, by deas diſcoverable in 
them : in both which reſpe&s they are 
Inadequate, _ 

Firſt, Ifthc Names of Subſtances ſtand 
for Things, as ſuppoſed to have certain 
real Eſſences, whereby they are of this 
or that Species, ( of which real Eſſences 
Men are wholly ignorant and know no- 
thing) it plainly follows that the 7deas 
they have in their Minds, being referr'd 
to real Eſſences, as Archerypes which are 
unknown, they muſt be to far from be- 
ing Adequate, that they cannot be ſup- 
poſed to be any Reprelentation of them 
at all. Our Complex eas of Subſtan- 
ces arc, as has been ſhewn, nothing but. 
certain collections - of Simple eas that 
have been obſerved,or ſuppoſed conſtant- 
ly ro Exiſt rogerher. Bur, ſuch a Com- 
plex /dea cannor be the real Eſſence of 
any Subſtance : For then the Properrics 
we diſcover in it would be deducible 
from ic, and their neceſſary connexion 
with ir be known, . as all the Properrtics 
of a 7rianzgle depend on, and are deduci- 
ble from the Complex 7dea of Three Lines 

including 
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including a Space: But it is certain that ini 
our Complex 7aeas of Subſtances, are nor 
contained in ſuch 7deas on which all the 
other Qualities that are- to-be found in 
them depend. 

Seconaly,, Thoſe that take theit 1aeas 
of Subſtances from their ſenſible Quali- 
ties, cannot form Adequate | /deas of 
them : becauſe their Qualities and Pow- 
ers are {o various, that no Man's Com- 
plex /dea can contain them all. Moſt of 
our Simple 14eas, whereof our Complex 
ones of Subſtances do conſiſt, are Pow- 
ers Whicn being Relations to other Sub- 
ſtances ; we cannot be ſure we know all 
the Powers , till we have tryed what 
changes they are fitted to give and receive 
from orher Subſtances, in their ſeyeral 
waysof Application : which being im- 
poſſible to be rryed upon one Body,much 
leſs upon All, It is impoſſible we ſhould 
have Adequate /4zas of any Subſtance; 
made of a colletion of all its propet- 
ties. 
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CHAP. XXXIL 
Of True and Falſe Ideas. 


| Ruth and Falſhood in propriety of 

Speech belong only to Propoſiti- 

ons; and when 7deas are termed Zr ae or 
Falfe, there is fome fecret or tacit Pro- 
poſition, which is the foundation of that 
Denomination. Our /deas being nothing 
but Appearances or Perceptions in the Mind, 
can in ſtrifneſs of Speech no more be 
faid ro be True or Falſe, than ſingle 
Names of Things. The 1gea of Centaur 
has no more Falſhood in ir, when ir ap- 
pears in'our Minds, than the name Cer- 
Tar When it is pronounced or writ on 


Paper. For Truth or Falſhood lying al- - 


ways in ſome Afﬀirmation or Negation, 
our 7deas are not capable any of them, 
of being falſe, till the Mind paſſes ſome 
Judgment on them ; that is, affirms or 
denies ſomething of them. In a Meta- 
phyſical Senſe they may be (aid to be true, 
char is, to be reaily tuch as they exilt ; 
tho* in things called true, even in thar 

 Senle, 
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Senſe, there is perhaps a ſecret reference 
to our [deas, looked upon as the Stan- 
dards of that Truth ; which amounts to 
a Mental. Propoſition. £ 
When the Mind refers any of its deas 
to any thing extraneous to it, they are 
then capable of being True or Falle : be- 
cauſe in fuch a reference the Mind makes 
{ a tacit ſuppoſition of their conformity to 
| "that thing; which ſuppoſition, as it is 
True or Falſe, ſo rhe 1deas themſelves 
come to be denominated, This happens 
in theſe caſes : | 
Firſt, When the Mind ſuppoſes its [aeg, 
conformable to thatin other Mens Minds, 
| called by the fame name, ſuch as that of 
| Juſtice, Yertue, &c. E. 
| Secondly, When the Mind ſuppoſes any 
{| Zdea conformable to ſome real Exiſtence. 
Thus that of a Maz is True, that of Cex- 


"| tavr Falſe, the one having a conformity 


| to what has really exiſted; rhe other 
nor. 

Thirdly, When the Mind refers any of 
its /deas to that real Conſtirution, and 
Eſſence of any thing whereon all its Pro- 
perties depend: and thus the greateſt 
part, if not all our /deas of Subſtances, arc 
| falle. 
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| As to the Firſt, When we judge of our 
Idcas by their conformity to thoſe of | 
other Men, they may be any of them | 
Falſe. But Simple das are leaſt liable | 


«to be ſo miſtaken; we ſeldom miſtake 


Green for Blue, or Bitter for Sweet ; much | 
leſs do we confound the Names belong- 
ing to differentSenſes, and call a Colour | 
by the name of a 7aſte. Complex /deas 
are much more liable to Falſhood in this 
particular : and thoſe of Mixed Modes | 
more than Subſtances. Becauſe in Sub- | 
{tances their {enſible Qualities ſerve for 
the molt part to diſtinguiſh them clear: 
ly : But in Mixed Modes we are more 


uncertain, and we may call that Fuſtice, 


which ought to be called by another 
name. The reaſon of this is, Thar the 
abſtract cas of Mixed Modes, being | 
Mens voluntary Combinations of ſuch a 
preciſe collection of Simple 7deas, we 
have nothing elſe ro refer our /deas of Þ 
Mixed Modes as Standards to; bur the 
1deas of thoie who are thought ro ule 
names 1n their proper ſignifications : and 
{o as our /deas conform or difter from 
them, they paſs for True or Falle. | 
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As to the Second, When we refer our 
1deas to the real Exiſtence of Things, 
none can be termed Falſe, but our Com- 
plex 1deas of Subſtances. For our Sim- 
ple /deas being nothing but Perceptions 
in us anſiwerable to certain Powers in 
| external Objeqs, their Truth conſiſts 
- | in nothing bur ſuch appearances, as arc 
;& produced in us ſuitable to thoſe Powers: 
s | Neither do they become liable co rhe 
s | imputation of Falſhood , whether we i 
» © judge theſe /deas to be in the Things it, 
x themſelyes, or no. For God having et 
.. = themas Marks of diſtinguiſhing Things, 
ok that we may be able todiſcern one thing 
= from another and thereby 'chuſe them 
= as we have occaſion: It alters not the na- 
«© ture of our Simple Zdeas, whether we 

* think the des of Blue ( for inſtance) to 
a8 beinthe Pooler itielf, or in the Mindan- 
«© ly: And icis equally from that appear- 
of & ance to be denominated Blue, whether 
© it be that real Colour, or only a peculi- 
le ar Texture in it, that cauſes in us thar 
I tea: Since the name Blue notes proper- | 
I ly nothing bur that mark of diſtintion, is 

| chat is in a Violet, diſcernible only by 
pur Eyes, whatever it conſiſts in. 
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Neither would: our Simple eas be 
Falfe, if by the different ſtruCture of our 
Organs it were ſo ordered, that the ſame 
Object ſhould produce in ſeveral Mens 
Minds different 74eas. For this could 
never be known, ſince Objefts would 
operate conſtantly after the fame man- 
ner. It is moſt probable nevertheleſs, 
that the deas produced by Objects in 
difterent Mens Minds, are very near and 
undiſcernibly like. Names of Simple 
Ideas may be miſ-applicd, as a Man 1g- 
norant in the Ezxzi;ſþ Tongue may call 
Purple, Scarlet: but this makes no Fall: 
hood in tlie 7zeas. | 

Complex dcas of Modes, cannot be 
Falſe in reference ro the Effence of any 
thing really Exiſting 3 Becauſe they have 
no reference to any pattern Exiſting, or 
made by Nature. | | 

Our Complex 7zeas of Subſtances, be- 
ing all referr'd to patterns in Things 
themſelves, may be Falſe. They are 1o, 
Firſt, When looked upon as repreſcntati- 
ons of the unknown Eſiences of "Things. 
Second;y, When they put together Sim- 
ple Jdeas which in the real Exiſtence of 
Things, have no Union: as in Centaur. 
Thirdly, When from any collection of 
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Simple eas, that do always Exiſt togee 
ther, there is ſeparated by a dire 
Negation any one Simple 7dea, which 
js conſtantly joyned with them. Thus, 
if from Extenſion, Solidiry, Fixedneſs , 
Mallcableneſs, Fuſibility, e&#c. we remove 
the Colour obſerved in Gold. 

If this /d:a be only left out of the 
Complex one of G4, it is to be looked 


on as an inadequate and imperfeR, ra- 


ther than a Falſe one: fince, tho it con- 


tains not all the Simple eas, that are 


united in Nature: yet it puts none to- 
Jang bur what do really Exiſt roge- 
ther. | 

Upon the whole, I think that our 7dcas 
as they are conſidered by the Mind, ei- 
ther in refexence to the proper ſignifica- 
tion of their Names, or in reference to 
the reality of Things, may more pro- 
properly be called Right or Wrong Ideas, 
according as they agree or diſagree rq 
thoſe Patrerns to which they are refer- 
red. The 7aeas that are in Mens Minds 
{imply conſidered, cannot be wrong, un- 


leſs Complex 7dzas, wherein incontiſtent 


Parts are jumbled together. All other 
Haeas are in themſelves Right, and the 
Knowledge about them right, and true 
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Knowledge. But when we come to re- 
fer them to any Patterns, or Archety pes, 
then they.are capable of being wrong, 
as far as they diſagree with ſuch Arche- 
types. ||| [ "2, 

' Having thus given an account of the 
Original Sorts and Extent of our [deas, 
which are the materials of our XKnowleage, 
before I proceed ro ſhew what uſe the 
Underſtanding makes of them, and what 
Knowledge we have by them . I find it 
neceſſary, becauſe of thar cloſe connexi- 
on between Jatas, and Words; and that 
conſtant Relation, which our Abſtract 
{azas and General Words have one with 
another, to conſider, Firſt, The Nature, 
Uſe, and Signification of Language, which 
therefore muſt be the buſineſs of the next 
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Book. 
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BOOK III 
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CHAP. L 
Of Words or Language in General. 


\ O D having deſign'd Man for a 
| 4g {ociable Creature, made him 


| not only with an Inclination, 
and under a Neceſſity to have fellowſhip 
with thoſe of his own kind : Bur furniſh- / 
ed him alſo with Langzaze, which was to 
be the great Inſtrument and common Tye 
of Society. Man therefore had by Na- 
ture his Organs ſo faſhioned, as to be fir 
_ to frame Articulate Sounds, which we call 
Words. | 
Bur beſides Articulate Sounds (which 
Birds may be taught to imitate) it was 
further neceſſary that he ſhould be able 
to ule theſe Sounds as Signs of Internal Con- 
ceptions, and make them ſtand as —_— 
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of the 7zeas of his Mind, whereby they 
might be made known to others. 

Bur neither is it enough for the per- 
fection of Language, that Sounds can be 
made.ſjgny of 7geas, unleſs theſe can be 
made uſe of, ſo as te comprehend ſeve- 


ral particular things - for the multiplica- 


tion of Words wonld have perplexed 


their uſe, had every particular thing need 
of a diſtin name to be ſignified by. To 
remedy this inconvenience, Language 
had yet a farther improvement ip the 
life of General Terms, whereby one Word 
was made to mark a multitude of parti- 


cular Exiſtenees , which advantageous 


ufe of Sounds was obtained only by the 
difference of the 7deas they were made 
Sighs of. Thoſe Names becoming gere- 
rat, which are made to Band for general 
Ideas; and thols remaining particular, 


'where the 7aeas they are uſed for are par- 


ticular. There are other Words which 


ſignify the Want os Abſence of Tdeas, as 


Tonorance, Barrenneſs ,, &c. which relate 
to poſitive /deas,and ſignify their Abſence. 
' It is obſervable that the Words which 
ſand for Actions and Notions, quite re- 
moved from Senſe, are borrowed from 
ſenſible das, v. g. to Imagine, Ape 
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hend, Comprehend, Underſtand, Adhere, 
Conceive, Inftill, Diſguſt, Diſturbance, 
Tranquillity, &c. which are all taken 
from the Operations of Things ſcnſble, 
and applied to Mades of Thinking. Spirit 
in its primary fſignification is no more 
than Breath; Angel a Meſſenger. By 
which we may gueſs what kind of No- 
tions they were, and whence derived ; 
which filled -the Mmds of the firſt Be- 
ginners of Languages, and how Nature, 
even in the. namiig of things waewares 
ſuggeſted to Men, the Originals of all 
their Knowledge : whilſt to give names 
that might make known to others any 
operations they felc in themſelves, or any 
orher Jaeas, that came not under their 
Senſes, they were fam to borrow Words 
from the ordinary and known #deas of 
Senſation, | - 
The better to underſtand the Uſe and 
Force of Language, as {ubſervientto Know- 
ledge, it will be convenient to conſider, 
Firff, To what it is that Names in the 
uſe of Language are immediately ap- 
plyed. X | 
Secondly, Since all (except proper 
Names) are Gezeral, and ſo fland not 
tor this or that fingle thing, bur-for m 
| | an 
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and Razks: it will be neceſſary to confi- 
der whar thoſe ſorts and kinds of Things 
are; whercin they conſiſt, and how the 
come to be made. This ſhall be conſi- 
dered in the following Chapters, 


CHAP 1. 
Of the Signification of Words. 


AN, tho he have great variety of 
Thoughts, yer are they all with- 
in his own Breaſt, inviſible and hidden 
from others, nor can of themſelves be 
made to appcar. It was neceſlary there- 
fore, for the comfort and advantage of 
Society, that Man ſhould find out fome 
External Signs, whereby thole inviſible 
Tdeas raight be made known to others. 
For which purpoſe nothing was ſo fit, ei- 
ther for Plenty or Quicknels as thoſe Art:- 


 calate Sounds he found himſelfable to make. 


Hence Werds came to be made ule of by 
Men, as Signs of their ' /deas : not upon 


| the account of any Natwral connexion be- 


rween Articulate Sounds, and certain 
7 74 Ideas 
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1acas; for then there would be bur one 
Language amongſt all Men: but by a 
voluntary Impoſition, whereby ſuch a 
Word is made Arbitrarily the mark of 
ſuch an /dea. The uſe then of Words, 
is to be ſenſible marks of our Zdeas : and 
the Zdeas they ſtand for, are their proper 
and immediate Signification. In which they 
ſtand for nothing more bur the /deas in 
the Mind of him that uſes them. For 
when a Man ſpeaks to another, ir is that 
he may be underſtood; that is, That 
his Sounds may make known his deas to 
the Hearer. | 

Words being voluntary Signs cannot 
| be impoſed on Things we know nor: thi- 
would be to make them Signs of nothing, 
Sounds withour Significations. A Man 
cannot make his Words the Signs either 
of Qualities in Things, or of Conceptions 
in the Mind of another, whereof he has 
none in his own. 
| Words in all Mens Mouths (that ſpeak 
with any meaning) ſtand for the /dcas 
which thoſe thar uſe them have : aad 
which they would expreſs by them. Thus 
a Child that takes norice of nothing more 
in the Metral he hears called Geold,than 
the 7ellow Colony, calls the ſame Colour in 
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a Peacock's Tail Gold. Another, that 


hath berrer obſerved , adds to ſhining 
Yellow, great weight; and then the 


| Sound Gold ſtands, when he uſes it, for 


a Complex /z+a of a ſhining Yellow, and 


: very weighty ſubſtance. 


Tho Words fignify properly nothing 
bur the /&as in Mens Minds, yet they 
arc in their Thoughts ſecretly referred 
to Two other Things. 

Firff, They ſuppoſe their Words to be 
marks of 7deas, in the Minds of other 
Men with whom they communicate; 
elſe they could nor diſcourſe intelligibly 
with one another : In rhis caſe Men ftand 


2not to examine whether their 7xeas, 


and thoſe of other Men be the {ſame;they 


- think it enough that they uſe the word 
in the common Acceptation of that Lan- 


guage. 

Secondly, They ſuppoſe their words to 

ſtand alſo for the 7eality of Thines. 
Words then being , immediately the 


ſigns of Mens 7deas, whereby they ex- 


preſs their Thoughts and Imaginations 
to others, there ariſcs by conſtant uſe 
{uch a connexion between certain Sounds 
and the eas they ſtand for ; that the 


Names heard almoſt as readily excite 
certain 


(227) | 
certain 7deas, as if the Objets them- 
ſelves were preſent to the Senſes. 

And becaufe we examine nor preciſely 
- the fignification of Words, we often in 
attentive conſideration ſer our Thoughts 
more on Words, than Things: Nay, 
ſome ( becauſe we often learn Words 
before we know the as they ftand for ) 
ſpeak ſeveral Words no otherwife than 
Parrots do, without any meaning at all. 
Bur ſo far as Words are of uſe and ſigni- 
ſication, ſo far there is a conſtant con- 
nexion berween the Seuxa and aca; And 
a deſignation that the one ſtand for the 
other ; withour which application of 
them, they are nothing bur inſgnificant 
noiſe, 

Since then Words fignifie only Mens 
peculiar /deas, and thar by an arbitrary 
Impofition, it follows that every Man has 
an inviolable Liberty to make Words 
ſtand for what 7dzas he pleaſes. Ir is 
true, common ule by a tacit Conſent 
appropriates certain Sounds to certain 
Fatas in all Languages; which ſo far li- 
_ mits the fgnification of each Sound, thar 
unleſs a Man-applies it to the ſame /deas, 
he cannor ſpeak properly : And unlels a 
Man's Words excite the {ame adeas in 

the 
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the Hearer, which he makes them ſtand 
for in ſpeaking, he cannot ſpeak intelligi- 
bly. Burt whatever be the conſequence 
of any Man's uſe of Words, different ei- 
ther from their publick uſe, or that of 
the Perſons to whom he adUreſſes them ; 
this is certain, their ſignification in his uſe 
of them is limited to his /zeas, and they 
can be ſigns of nothing elle. 


CHAP. III 

Of General Terms. 
As Things that Exiſt being par- 
| 


ticulars, ir might be expected 
at Words ſhould be ſo roo in their ſig- 


nification : but we find ir quite contrary, ' 


for moſt of the Words that make all Lan- 
uages are general Terms. This is the ct 
© of Reaſon and Neceſlity, For, 
Firſt, It is Impoſſible that every parti- 
cular Thing ſhould have a diſtinct pecu- 


liar Name, becauſe it is impoſſible to 
have diſtin Zaeas of every particular 


Thing ; to retain its Name, with its pe- 
culiar appropriation to that /dea. . 
Secondly, It would be Uſeleſs, unleſs all 


Tacas 
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tacas in theit Minds. For Names apply: 
ed to mo wny things, whereof I atone 
the 7deas''in my Mind, could not 
be Significant ot Intelligible'to another, 


who 1s-nort atquainted with all rhole par- 


ticular Things which had fallen under 


- my Notice. 


Thirdly, Te' WHould be of no great Uſe 
for the: /mprovement of Knowledge, which 
tho founded in-particular Things, enlar. 


ges it (elf | by general views; to” which, 


Things reduced into Sorts under general 
Names,arepropetly ſublervient.In "Things 


where we have occaſion to- conſider, and 


diſcourſe 'of 'Zudividuals, and Particulars 


we. uſe paper Naines: as in Perſons, Coun- 
 treys, Gities, Rivers, Monntains, &c. Thus 


we ſee that Jockeys have. particular 
names for their Horſes, becauſe they of- 
ten have occaſion to mention-this or that 
particular ' Horſe when - he is out of 
fight. 7 | 
The next thing to be confidered, is 
how Genztal Werds come to be made. 
Words become general by be.rg made 
Signs of Gexeral-7deas : Ideas becotne ge- 
neral by ſeparating from them, the cir- 
cumltances of "Lime, Place, orany o:{ hr 
Ideas that may determinate them to thi's 
Ur 
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( 139 ) : 
or that particular Exiſtence. - By this 
way of Abſtration, they become capa- 
ble of repreſenting more Individuals, 
than one: each of which having a con- 
_— to that abſtraQ aca, .is of that 

rt. | 


But it may not be amiſs to trace our 


Notions and Names,. from their begin- 
ning ; and obſerve by what degrees we 
proceed, .and enlarge our /deas from our 
firſt Infancy. Ir is evident that the firſt 
Ideas Chilaren ger, are only particular, 
as of the Nurſe or Mother, and the Names 
they give them arc confincd to thele In- 
dividuals. Afterwards obſerving that 
there are a great many other things in 
the World, that reſemble them in thape, 
and other qualities, they frame an Mea 
which. they find thoſe many particulars 
do partake in; to that they give with 
others the Name Max for cxample; in 
this they. make nothing ew, but only 
leave our of the Complex Jdea they had 
of Peter, Fam:s, Mary, &e. that which is 
peculiar tro each, and retain only whar 
1s common toall. And thus they come 
to have a general Name, and a gene- 
ral Jaees y | 
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By thie ſame method they advance to 
more general Names and Notions. For 
obſerving ſeveral things that differ from 
their de of Man, and cannor therefore 
be comprehended under that name, to 
agree with Man in fome certain Quali- 
ties, by retaining only thoſe Qualities, 
and uniting them info -one ea, they 
have another more general /4.s, ro which 
giving a Name they make a 7erm of a 
more comprehenſive Extenſion. Thus 
by leaving ourtthe Shape, and ſome other 
Properties ſignified by the name Mar, 
andretaining only a Body wittx life, Senſe, 
and Spontaneous Motion ; we form the 
1d:a, ſignified by the Name Animal. By 
the ſame way the Mind proceeds to Bo- 
dy, Subſtance, and at laſt ro Being, Thing, 
and ſuch Univerſal Ferms which ſtand 
:10r.any /deas whatſoever. Hence we lee 
that the whole Myſtery of Genus and Spe- 
cies, is nothing elle but Abfratt [eas 
more or leſs comprehenſive, with Names 
annexed to them. | | 
| This ſhews us the reaſon why in de- 
fining Words, we make uſe of the Genns : 
namely to ſave the labour of caumerating 
the ſeveral Simple /4:as, which the next 
general Term ſtands for : General Terms 
RE K > then 
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then belong not to the rea! Exiſtence 
of Things; they are Inventions of the 
Underſtanding, and concern only Signs, 
either Words or 1deas. | Y. | 

It muſt be conſidered in the next place, 
what kind of ſignification it is that gene- 
ral Words have. Ir is evident that they 
donot barely ſignify one particular thing : 
for then they would nor' be -general 
Terms, but proper Names: neither do 


they ſignify a -Plurality: for then Man 


and Mex would "fignifie the ſame* thing; 
but that whiclr they fignifie, is a fort of 
Things, and this they do, by being 
made a ſign of an Abſtradt  Tdex in the 
Mind, to which /zea, as Things'exiſting 
are found-to agree, fo they come to be 
ranked under that name, 'or' to be of 
that fort, The Eſſences then of the ſorrs 
or ſpecies of Things, are' nothing bur 
thele AZſfract [dzas. | | 

It is not denyed here that Nature 
makes Things alike, and ſo lays the 
foundation of rhis Sorting and Cleanfing : 
Bur the ſorts of Species themfſelves are 


the workmanſhip of Human Underſtand- 'þ 


ing : fo that every diſtin&t Abſtraft Idea, 
15 a diſtinct Fſſeace, and the names that 
iland for ſuch diſtin - /dzas , are the 
| | | names 
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names -of Things Eſſentially different 
Thus Oval, Circle, Rain and Snow arc 
Effentially different. To make this clear- 
er, it may not be amiſs ro conſider the 
ſeveral ſignifications of the word Eſ- 
ſence. Li Wit 21h 
_ Firſt, It may be takemdor the very 
Being of any Thing whertbp'it is, what 
itis; Thus the real Internal, ( but un- 
known )- Conſtitution in Subſtances, may 
be called rheir Efſſence. This is the pro- 
per fignitication of the word. 

Secondly, In the Schools che word El- 
ſence has been almoſt wholly applyed-to 
the artificial Conſticurtion of Genus and 
Species ; it is true, there is'ordinarily ſup- 
. poled a real -Conſtiration: of the forts of 
Things : andit #2phflirdoubr there muſt 
be ſome rcal Copttiflition, on which any 
collection of ':07pte' deas, co-cxilting, 
muſt depend. ' Bur-it being evident, that 
Things are ranked into torts , under 
names only as they agree to certain Ab» 
ſtra&t Iaeas, to which we have annexed 
thoſe names, the' Eſſence of each Gen, 
or Species, is nothing bur the Abtrats 
Jaea, which the name ſtands for ; this 
the word Eſſezc2 imports in irs moit fa- 
miliar ulc. 
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Theſe two ſorts of Eſſence may nor 
unfitly be rermed the one Real, the other 
Nominal. Between the Nominal Eſſence 
and the Name, there is ſo near a Con- 
nexion, that the name of any ſort of 
Things, cannot be attribured to any par- 
ticular Being, but whar has the Eſience 
whereby ic anſwers that Abſtract aca, 
whercof that Name is the ſign. 

- Concerning the Real Eſſences of Cor- 
poreal Subſtances, there are Two Opi- 
nions. | | 

Firſt, Some uſing the word Eſſence: 
for they know nor what, ſuppoſe a cer- 
rain number of thoſe Eſſences, according 
to which, all natural Things are made; 
ana of which they equally partake, and 
do become of this or of that Species. 

Secondly. Qthers look on all natural 
Things to have a Real, but unknown 
Conttitution of their inſenſible Parts, 
from whence flow their ſenſible Quali- 
ties, which ſ{erve-us ro diſtinguiſh them 
one from anorher; and gccarding to 
which we ranx them into Sorts, under 
common Dcaominations. The former 
Suppoſition ſeems irreconcilable with the 
*tequent groducdtion of AMonlters, in all 
rac Spacizs of Animals : Since jt 1s in; 


poſlible 


Cn} _ 
poſſible that Two Things partaking of 
che ſame Real Eſſence, ſhould have dif- 
ferent Properties. But were there noother 
reaſon againſt it; yer the Suppoſition of 
Efſences which cannot be known, and 
yet the making them to be that which 
diſtinguiſheth 'the Species of Things, is 


{o wholly uſeleſs and unſerviccable to 


any part of Xzowledze, that that alone 
were ſufficient ro make us lay ir by. 

We may farther obſerve that the No- 
minal, and Real Eſſences of Simple Ideas 
and Modes, are always the ſame : but in 
Subſtances always quite different. Thus 
a Figure including a Space between three 
Lines, is the Real as well as Nominal 
Eſſence of a Triangle ; it being that foun- 
dation\from which all its Properties flow, 
and to which they are inſeparably an- 
nexed ; But it is far otherwiſe in Gold or 
any other ſort of Subſtance, it is the real 
Conſtitution of its inſenfible Parts, on 
which depend all thoſe Properties that 
are to be found in itz which Conſticution 
ſince we know nor, nor have any parti- 
cular 1aea of, we can have no name that. 
is the ſign of it. Bur yer it is its Co/ovr, 
Weight Fufibility, and Fixedneſs, &c. which 
makes it to be Gold, or gives it a right to 
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that name; which is therefore its Nom» 
7 al Eſſence, ſince nothing can be called 
Go/d but whar has a conformity to that 
Abſtrat Complex da, to which that 
Name is annexed. | _ | 

That Eſſences are but Abſtract deas, 
may farther appear by their being held 
Ingenerable and Incorruptible. . This 
cannot be true of the real. Conſtitution 
of Things. All Things in Nature (fave. 
the Author of it ) are liable to Change : 
their Real Eſſences and Conſtitutions are 
deſtroyed and periſh: but as they are 
aeas eſtabliſhed in the Mind, they res+ 
main immutable. For whatever becomes 
of Alexander or Bucephalus, the . Ideas of 
Man and Horſe remain the ſame. By theſe 
means the Eſſence of a Species reſts. ſafe 
and entire, without the Exiſtence of one 
Tndividual of that kind. 

It is evident then that this Dodrine of 
the Immutability of Eſſences. is founded- 
anly on the relation eſtabliſhed between 
Abitrat cas. and certain Sounds: and 
will always be ;true, as long as the ſame 
Name 6an have the ſame Signification, - 
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CHAP Iv. 
Of the Names of Simple Ideas. 


Ords, thd they ſignifie nothing 
immediately, bur: the 7zcas in 
the Mind of the Speaker ; yet we ſhall 
find that the Names of Simple /zeas, mix- 
ed Modes, and natural Subſtances have - 
each of them fomerhing peculiar, And, 
Firſt, The Names of Simple Ideas and 
Sabſtances, with the Abſtraft /aeas in the 
Mind, intimate ſome Real Exiſtence, from 
Which was derived their original Par- 
tern : but the Names of Mixed Modes ter- 
minate in the Zea thar is in the Mind. 
Secondly, The Names of 'Simple Ideas 
and Modes ſigmfie the Real as well as No- 
inal Eſſences of their Species : the Names 
of Subſtances ſignifte rarely, if ever any 
thing, but barely the Nominal Eſſences of 
thoſe Species. - 
: Thirdly, The Names of Simple Ideas 
are not capable of Definitions; thoſe: of 
Complex Ideas are :; the realon of which 
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I ſhall ſhew from the Nature of our 
1a:as, and the fignification of Words, 

It is agreed that a Definition is no- 
thing elſe bur the ſhewing the meaning 
of one Word, by ſeveral other, not Sy- 
nonymous Terms. The meaning of Words 
being only the /deas they are miade to 
ſtand for; the meaning of any Term is 
then ſhewed , or the Word defined, 
when by other words the 7a: it is made 
the ſign of, is as it were, repreſented or 


ſer before the view of another, and ' thus 


its ſignification aſcertained. The Names 
then of Simple [deas are incapable of be- 
ing defined, becaule the ſeveral Terms 
of a Definition ſignifying ſeveral 7aeas, 
they can altogether by no means repre- 
{ent an Jdea which has no compoſition at 
all, and therefore a Definition, which 
is bur the ſhewing of rhe meaning of 
ene word, by ſeyeral qrhers not ſignify- 
ing cach the ſame thing, can in the 
names of Simple 1deas have no place. 

The nor obſerviag this difference in 


our Ideas, has occaſioned thoſe trifling De- 
finitions which are givenus of thoſe Simy 
ple /deas ; ſuch as 1s that of Motion, viz. 
The Adt of a Bring in Porer, as far forth 


The 
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The Aromiſts who define Motion to 
be a p:ſſage from one place to another, 
What do they more than put one Syno- 
nymous word for another? For what 
is Paſſage other than a Motion? Nox 
w:ll the {ucceflive application of the parts 
of the Superticies-of one Body to thoſe 
of another, which the Carteftans give us, 
prove a much better definjtion of Motion 
when well examined. 

The Ad of ' Perſpicuons, as far farth as 
perſpicuous, 18 another Peripaterick defi- 
nition of a Simple 7dca, which it is cer- 
rain can never make the meaning of rhe 
word Lizht, which it pretends to detine 
underſtood by a blind Man, And when 
the Carteftars tell us, that Light is a great 
number of little Globules ſtriking brisk- 
ly in the bottom of the Eye; theſe words 
would never make the Idea rhe word 
Light ſtands for, known to a Man that 
underſtood it not before. 

Simple Taeas then can only be got by 
the impreſſions Objeas make on our 
Minds, by the proper [n-letts appointed 
to cach ſort, 1f they are not received. 
this way, all the words in the World 
will never be able ro produce in us The 
Ideas they ſtand for. Words being Sounds, 
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(240) | [7 
can produce in us no other Simple 74:as, 
but Sounds, nor excite any in us, bur 
by that voluntary connexion which 
they have with ſome 7deas, which com- 
mon Uſe has made them figns of: and 
therefore he that has nor before received 
into his Mind by the proper In-lett the 
Simple 7dea, which any word ſtands for, 
can never come to know the ſignification 
of that word, by any other Words or 
Sounds whatſoever. + 

Bur in Complex Ideas which conſiſt of 
ſeveral Simple ones, the cauſe is quite 
otherwiſe ; for Words ſtanding for thoſe 
ſeveral 7deas that make up the compoſi- 
tion, may imprint Complex 7aeas in the 
Mind, that never were there before, and 
ſo make their Names be underſtood. In 
them Definitions take place. Thus the 
word Rainbow, to one who knew all choſe 
Colours, bur yer had. never ſeen that 
Phenomenon, might by enumerating the 
Figure, Largeneſs, Pofition and order of the 
Colours be (o well defined, that it might 
be perfetly underſtood. | 

'* The Names of Simple J1aeas , 
Subſtances, and mixed Modes have al- 
ſo this diſlſerence ; - that thoſe of 
mixed Modes ſtand for 7g:as perfectly ar- 
| | | arbitrary : 
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' arbitrary - thoſeof Swſtarresare not per- 
feRly ſo, bur refer to a gu tho with 
ſome Latitude: and thoſe. of Simple 
Ideas are perfetly taken from the Exilt- 
ence of Things, and are-notarbitrary at 
- The Names of Simple: Modes, differ lit- 
tle from thoſe of Simple Ideas.. 
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CHAP.-V. 
Of the Names of Mixed Modes 


and Relations. 
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HE Names of Mixed Meaes being 
general, ſtand for Abſtratt Ideas in 
the Mind, as other general Names do ; 
bur they have ſomething peculiar which 
may deſerve our Attention. 

And Firſt, the /deas they ſtand for, or 
if you pleate the Eſſences of the ſeyeral 
Spec.cs of mixed Modes, are made by 
the Underſtanding; wherein they difler 
from thole of Simple [deas. | 

Seconaly, They are made Arbitrarily, 
Without. patterng, or reference to any 
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Tal Exiſtence, wherein they differ from 
thoſe of Subſtances. The Mind unites and 
tetains certain Collections, as ſo many dt 
ftin Specifick /dcas, whilſt other combi- 
nations that as often in. Nature occur, 
and are as plainly ſuggeſted by outward 
Things, paſs negle&ed without parti- 
cular Names, or Specifications. . |, 
The Mind in forming theſe Complex 
[leas, makes no new /dea, but only puts 
together thoſe which. it had before, 
wherein it does Three Things. : Firſt, Ic 
chuſes a ccrtain Number. Secondly, Ir 
gives them Connexion, and makes rhem 
11to one Idea. Thirdly, It ties them' to- 
gether by a Name; all this may: be done 
before any one Individual of that Species 
of Modes ever exiſted : as the [geas of 
Sacrilege or Aduliery might be framed, be- 
fore either of them was ever committed ; 


and we cannot doubt but Law-makers 


have often made Laws about ſpecies of 
Actions, which were only the Creatures 
of their own Underſtanding. 

But tho Mixed Modes depend on the 
Mind, and are made arbitrarily ; yet 
they are not made at random, and jum- 
bled rogether without any rcaſon at all, 


ot 
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of Communicationg, which is the chiefend 
ofLanguage, and therefore ſuch Combi- 
nations are only made asMen have fre- 
quent occaſion to mention. Thus Men 
having joyned to the 7dez of killing the 
Taea of Father and Mother, and ſo made 
a diſtinct Species from the killing a Man's 
Son or Neighbour, becauſe of the difle- 
rent Heinouſneſs of the Crime, and the 
diſtin puniſhment due to it, found ir 
-neceſlary ro mention it by a diſtinct 
Name, which is the end of making that 
diſtin Combination. . 

In mixed Modes itis the Name that ſeems 
to preſerve their Eſſences,and to give them 
their laſting Duration. The collection 
of deas is made by the Mind, but the 
name is as it were the Xzo:; which ties 
them faſt together ; henee we ſeldom rake 
any. other for diſtin Species of mixed 
Modes, but ſuch asare ſet out by Names. 
We mult obferve that the names of mix- 
ed Modes always ſignify the real Eſſences 
of their Species, which being nothing. 
but the Abſtract Camplex das, and nor 
referred to the real exiſtence of "Things ; 
there is no ſuppoſition of any thing more 
Ggnified by any Name of a mixed Mode, 
bur bazely that Crmplex Idea the m—_—_ 
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ſelf has formed: which when'the Mind 
has formed, isall it would expreſs by ir, 
and is that: 0n:/whicts all the' Properties 
of the Species: depend, and. from 'which 
alone they. flow: and fo inthefe the rea! 
and zominal Eſſence is the fame... 

This alſo. ſhews -the reaſon? why the 
Names of mixed Modes are:commonty, got, 
before the /deas-they ſtand for are per- 
featly known -- becauſe there being no 
Species of theſe ordinarily :raken notice 
of , but ſ{uch:as have Names,: and: thoſe 
Species being Complex Ideas made arbi- 
trarily by the Mind, it is convenient, if 
not neceſiary to know the Names, before 
we learn the Complex 7deas; unleſs a Man 
will fill his Head with a company of 
Abſtract Compiex 1deas, which others 
having no Names for, he has nothing co 
do with, but to lay by, and forget a- 
gain, In the beginning of Languages it 
was neceflary to haye the 1d:a before 
one gave it the Name; and fo it 1s (till, 
where a ew Complcx ea is to be made, 
and a Name given it. In Simple 7dzas 
and Subſtances I grant it is otherwile; 
which being ſuch /gzas as have. real Ex- 
iſtence and Union in Nature, the /zeas 
or Names are got, one before the other,as 
.ir happens, | Whasx 
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What has been ſaid hete of mixed 
Modes, is with very little difference ap- 
plicable to Relations allo, which ſince 
every Man himſelf may obſerve, I may 
ſpare my {elf the pains to enlarge on. 


| Ha 


CHAP. VL 
Of the Names of Subſtances. 


HE common Names of Subſtance: 

ſtand for Sorts as well as other 
general Terms; thar is, for ſuch Com- 
plex Jdeas, whercin ſeveral particular Sub- 
ſtances do, or might agree, by virtue of 
which they are capable ro be compre- 
hended in one common Conception, ad 
be ſignified by one Name; 1 tay 4» or 
might agree, for tho there be bur one Sz» 


exilling,yet the /4-a of it being Abſtracts 


ed, 15 as much a S:7, as if there were 
as many Suns as there are Stars. 

The mcafure and boundary of eaciz 
Sort whereby it is conflitntcd that pure 
ticular Sort, and diſtinguithed trom others; 
js what we call its Fſſeare:wiinch is nothin; 
but that abſtract /4a to which that 
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Name is annexcd, fo that every thing 
contained in that 7#ea, is Eſlential to 
that Sort. This I call Nominal Eſſence, to 
diſtinguiſh ic from rhat rcal conſtitution 
of Subſtances, on which this Nominal Eſ- 
ſence, and all the. Properties of that Sort 
depend, and may be called its . Real Ef 
ſence : Thus the Nominal Eſſence of Gold 
is that Complex Idea the word Gold ftands 
for, ler 1t be for inſtance a Body, Yeilow, 
Weighty, Malleable, Fuſible, and Fix- 
ed : bur its real Fſſeace.is the conſtituri- 
on of its inſenſible parts, on which thoſe 
Qualitics, and all its other Properties 
depend ; which is -wholly unknown to 
us. 
That £ſſ-zce in the ordinary uſe of the 
Word, reiates to Sorts, appears from 
hence, Thar if you take away, the Ab- 
ſtract /4:as by which we fort Individuals, 
and rank them under common Names, 
then the thought of any Thing cſſential 
to any of them, inſtanc!y vanithes: We 
have no notion of the:one without the 
orher, which piainly : ſhews their Rela- 
ton. No Property is thought - Effential 
to any invividuai whatfocver, till the 


Mind refers it to tome Sort or Spzcies of 
+hings, and then preicatly, according 
: to 
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to the Abſtract 7dea of that ſort, ſome» 
thing is found Eſſential ; fo that Eſſenti- 
al or not Eſſential, relates only to our 
Abſtrat 7tcas, and the Names annexed 
ro them, which amounts to no more bur 
this, That whatever particular i ning 
has nor in it thoſe Qualities contained 
in the Aiftrad 7dea which any general 
Term ſtands for, cannot be ranked un- 
der that Species, not be called by that 
Name ; ſince that A:ſtra@ 7azais the very 
Eſſence of that Species, Thus if the /1ca 
of Body with ſome People be bare Exten- 
ſion, or Space, then Selidity is not Ef- 
{ential to Body: TF others make the 74ea, 
to which they give tle Name Boay, to 
be Solidity and Extenſion ; then Solidi- 
ty is Eſſential alſo to Body. That alone 
therefore is conſidered as Etfſential, which 
makes a part of the Complex 72:4 the 
name of a Sort ſtands for, without which 
. no particular thing can be reckoned of 
thar ſorrc, nor be cntituled ro that 
Name. 

Subſtances are diſtinguitked into Sorts 
and Species by their DMNeowinal Effence ; for 
it is that alone, that the Name which 1s 
the mark of the Sort ſignifies : and rhe 
Sp:cies of Ihings to us are nothing but 
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the ranking them under diſtinct Names, 
according to the Complex Jzeas in Us, 
and not according to preciſe, diſtin, 

Real Eſſences in Them. | 
We cannot rank and fort Things by 
their real Effences, becauſe we know them 
not: our Faculties carry us no farther in 
the knowledge of Subſtances, than a 
coiletion of thoſe ſenſible Ideas we ob- 
obſerve in them. Bur the internal Con- 
ftirurion whereon their Properties de- 
pend, is utterly unknown to us. This 
15 evident when we come to examine but 
the Stones we tread on, or the Ton we 
daily handle : we ſfoon find that we know 
not their Make, and can give no reaſon 
of the diticrent Qualities we find in them; 
and yer how infinitely. rheſe come ſhorr 
of the fine Contrivances and unconceiy- 
able real Eſſences of Plants and Animals, 
every oc knows, The workmanſhip of the 
All-wife and Powerful Ged in the great 
Fabrick of the Univerſe, and every part 
thercof farther excceds the comprehenti- 
on of che molt inquiſitive and intelligent 
Man, than the beſt contrivance of the 
molt ingenious Man, deth the concep- 
tions ot the moſt ignorant of. rational 
Creatuics, Ja vain therefore do we pre- 
tcnd 
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rend to range things into Sorts and diff 
poſe them into certain Claſſes, under 
Names by their zeal Eſſences, that are ſo 
far from our diſcovery or comprehen- 
ſion. 

But tho the Nomizal Eſſences of Sub- 
ſtances are made by the Mind, they are 
not yet made ſo arbitrarily as thoſe of 
mixed Modes. To the making of any Ne- 
minal Eſſence, it is neceſlary. 

_ Firſt, That the /deas- whereof it con- 
ſiſts, have ſuch an Union as to make bur 
one /dea, how compounded ſoever. 

Secondly, "That the particular deas fo 
united, be exaaly the ſame, neither more 
or leſs: For if two Abſtract Complcx 
Zdeas difler, either in Number or Sorts of 
their component Parts, they make two 
diflcxent, and nor one and the ſame 
Eſſence. 

In the Fizff of theſe, the Mind in ma- 
king its Complex 7geas of Subſtances, 
only follows Natare, and puts none to- 
gether which are not ſuppoſed to have 
an Union in Nature. For Men obſcrving 
certain Qualities always joyned and cx- 
iſting rogether therein copy Natute, and 
of 7geas lo united, make their Compicx 
ones of Subſlances. = 

| £3 S. condly, 
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Secondly, The the Mind in making 
its Complex 7aeas of Subſtances, never 
puts any together that' do nor really, or 
are not ſuppoſed to co-exiſt : yer the num- 
ber it combines depends upon the various 
Care, Induſtry' or Fancy of him_ that 
makes it, Men generally content them- 
{elycs with ſome few obvious -Qualitics, 
and often leave our others as material 
and as firmly united as thoſe that they 
take. | 

In Bodics organized .and propagated 
by Sceds,” as Vegetables and Animals, the 
Shape is that which to us is the: leading 
Quality and moſt characteriſlical Parr 
that determines the Speczes: in molt other 
Bodies not propagated by Seed, 'it is the 
Colour we chiefly tix on, and are moſt led 
by. Thus where we find the Colour of 
Gcld, we are apt to imagine all the other 
Qualicies comprehenced in_ our | Com- 
plex 7-4, to be there alſo. | 

Tho the Newinal Eflences of Subſtan- 
ces are all fyppyled ro: be copied from 
Nature; yerthey arc all, or molt of them 
very i:mperfet: and fincc the Compoſt- 
tion of thoſe Complex 7zcas is 1 teveral 
Men vcry dittcrear, we may conclude 
thar thcle Boundaries of Specics are as. 

| : #4735. 
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Mex, and not as Nature makes them; if. 


at leaſt chere are in Nature any ſuch pre- 
fixed Bounds. 

Ic is true, that many particular Sub- 
ſtances are ſo made by Nature, that they 
have an Agreement and Likeneſs one 
with another, and fo aftord a Foundation 
of being ranked into Sorts: but tine Sorr- 
7ng of Things by us, bcing in order to 
naming and comprehending them under 
general Terms ; 1 cannor ſee how it can 
be properly ſaid, Thar Nature ſets the 
Boundaries of the ſpecies of Things. Bur 
if ir be ſo, our Boundaries of Species, arc 
not exactly conformable to Nature. 

If the firſt Sorting of Indiviauals de- 
pends on the Mind of Man, variouſly 
collefting the Simple /deas, that make 
the Nominal Efſence of the lowelt Species; 
iris much more evident that the more 
comprehenſive Claſſes, called Genera , 
doſo. In forming more general J/deas 
that may comprehend different Sorts, 
the Mind lcaves 'ourt thoſe Qualities that 
diſtinguith them, 'and puts into its new 
Collection only ſuch cas as are com- 
mon to ſcycral Sorts. Thus by leaving 
out thole Qualities which are peculiar 
to, Gold, Silycr, ec. and retaining a 
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Complex 7dea, made up of thoſe that ar® 
common to each Species, there is a new 
Genus conſtituted, to which the Name 
Metal is annexed. | 

So that in this whole . buſineſs of Ge- 
nera and Species, the Genus or more com- 
prehenſive, is but 2 partial Conception of 
what is in the Species, and the Species but 
a partial /gea, of what is to be found 
in cach /nd;vidual, In all which there is 
no new Thing made, but only more or 
leſs comprehenſive Signs, whereby we 
may be enabled to expreſs in a few Sy1- 
lables great numbers of particular 
Things, as they agree in more or leſs 
general Conceptions, which we have fra- 
med to that purpoſe. If thefſe Abſtract 
General 7dzas be thought to be compleat, 
it can only be inreſpeCt of a certain efta- 
blithed Relation berween them, and cer- 
tain Names, which are made uſe of tq 
ſignify them, and nor in reſpect of any 
Thing exiſting as made-by Nature. 

This is adjuſted to the true end of 
Speech, which is to be the caſieſt and 
ſhorteſt way of communicating our No- 
tions. This is the proper buſineſs of 
Genus and Species : And this Men do with- 
our any conſideration of real 14 (9k 
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and ſubſtantial Forms, which come nor 
within the reach of our Knowledge, 
when we think of thoſe Things; nor 
within the fignification of our Words, 
when we diſcourſe with others. 
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CHAP VIL 


Of Particles. 
Eſides Words which are the Nameg 


of Jacas in the Mind, there are 
others made uſe of to ſignify the Coyx- 
nexion that the Mind gives to 7dzas or 
Propoſitions one with another, and to 
intimate ſome particular Aon of its 
own at that time relating to thoſe 7deas. 
This it does ſeveral ways : as 75,7 Not,are 
marks of the Mind affirming or denying : 
Beſides which, che Mind does in decla- 
ring its Sentiments to others connect not 
only the parts of Propoſitions, bur whole 
Sentences one to another with rheir ſ{e- 
yeral Relations, and Dependencies to 

make a coherent Diſ{courſc, 
The Words fignifying, that Connexi- 
en the Mind gives ro fcveral Affirmati- 
Ons 
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ons and Negations, that 1t unites in one 
continued Reaſoning or Narration, are 
called Particl:s. And it is in the right 
uſe of theſe, that more particularly con- 
ſiſts rhe Clearneſs and Beauty of a Good 
Stile. To expreſs the dependance of his 
Thoughts and Reaſonings one upon an- 
other, A Man muſt have Words to ſhew 
whar Connexion, Reſtriction, Diſtinti- 
on, Oppoſition, Emphaſis, ec. he. gives 
to cach reſpective part of his Diſcourſe. 
Theſe cannot be underſtood rightly, 
without a clear view of the Poſtures, 
Stands, Turns, Limitations, Exceptions 
and ſcveral other choughts of the Mind ; 
of theſe there are a great variety, much 
exceeding the number of Particles that 
moit Languages have to expreſs them by, 
for which reafon it happens, that moſt of 
theſe Particles have divers,and ſometimes 
almoſt oppoſite Significations. Thus the 
Particle Bat in Exeliſh,has ſeveral very dif- 
ferent Significations, as, But ts ſay no.more : 
Here it intimates a {top of the Mind, in 
the courſe it was going, before it came to 
the end of it. / ſaw but two Planets : Here it 
ſhews that the Mind limits the Senle to .; 
what 1s expreſied with a Negation of 
all other ; To pray, but it is not That God 
| | would 
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would bring you to the true Religion, but that 
he would confirm you in your own. The fore 
mer of theſe intimares a Suppoſition in 
the Mind of ſomething otherwiſe than 
it ſhould be: The latter ſhews, that the 
Mind makes a direct oppoſition between 
that and what gocs before. All Animals 
have Senſe, but a Dog is an Animal. Here 
it fignifies rhe Connexion of the Jatter 
Propoſition with the former. To theſe; 
divers other ſignifications of this Particle 
might be added, if it were my buſineſs 
to examine it in its full Latitude. 

I intend not here a full Explication of 
this ſort of Signs, the Inſtances I have 
Siven in this onc, may give occaſion to 
reflect on their uſe and force in Lan- 
2uage, and lead us into the Contempla- 
tion of {cveral ations of our Minds in 
dilcourſing, which it has found a way to 
intimate to others by theſe Particles, ſome 
whercot conſtantly, and others in certain 
conſtructions, have the ſenſe of a whole 
SCntence contained in them. 
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CHAP. VII: 


Of Abſtraft and Concrete Terms. 


HE Mind as has been ſhewn, has 

a power to Abſtratt its Idea,where- 
by the Sorts of Thingsare diſtinguiſhed : 
now each Aſtra? Idza being diſtin, ſo 
that the one can never be the other, the 
Mind will by its intuitive Knowledge 
perceive their difference ; and therefore 
in Propoſitions, no two whole 7geas 
can ever be affirmed one of another : Nor 
does the common uſe of Language per- 
mit that any two Abſtract Words or 


Names of Abſtrait Ideas, ſhould be af- 


firmed one of another. All our Aﬀirma- 


_ tions are only in Concrete, which is the 


affirming one Atſtrat? Igea to be joyned 
ro another: which Aſtra? Jaeas in 
Subſtances, may be of any fort, tho the 
molt of them are of Powers: In all the 
reſt theſe are little elſe but Relations. 
All our Simple /deas have Abſtract as 
well as Concrete Names,as Whitneſs White, 
W'wzetnefs Sweet, &c, The like allo holds 
| 1m 
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in our /deas of Modes and Relations, as 
Fuſtice Fuit, Equality Equal, &c. But as 
to our Jdeas of Subſtances, we have 
very few Abſtratt Names at.all. Thoſe 
few that the Schools have forged , as 
Animalitas, 1inmanites, &c. hold no pro- 
portion with the infinite number ofnames 
of Subſtances, and could never get ad- 
mittance into common uſe, or obtain the 
Licence of publick Approbation , which 
| ſeems to intimate the confeſſion of all 


Mankind, that they have no 7deas of 


the real Efſences of Subſtances, ſince 
they have not names for ſuch 7deas. Ic 
was only the Doctrine of Swftantial Forms 
and the contidence of miſtaken Preten- 
ders to a Knowledge they had nor, which 
firſt coin'd, and then introduced Anima- 
litas, Zumanitas, and the like : which yer 
wene very little tarther than their owa 
Schools, and could never get to be cur- 
rent amonglt underſtanding Men. 
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CHAT. IX. 
Of the Imperfeftion of Words. 


O examine the Perfection or Imper- 
feHion of Words, it is neceſlary to 
conſider their uſe,and end : which is two- 
fold, Firſt, to record our own Thoughts; 
Secondly, to communicate our Thoughts ro 


others: The Firſt is for the heip of our 


own Memories , whereby we do as it 
were talk to our ſelves : for this purpoſe 
any Words may lecrve turn: Words be- 
ing Arbitrary Signs, we may uſe which 
we pleaſe tor this purpoſe ; and there will 


be no Imperfedtion in them, if we con- 
ſtantly uſe the ſame Sizz for the fame 


Idea. . 
Secondly, As to Communication by Words; 


that too has a double Uſe : Firſt, their 
Civil Uſe, which is ſuch a communicati- 


on of Thoughts and /d:as by Words, as 


may ſerve in common Converſation and 
Commerce, abour rhe ordinary Affairs 
and Conveniences of civil Lite. Secondly, 


The Philoſephical Uſe of Words, by which 
| 
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I mean ſuch an uſe of them, as may ſerve 
to convey the precite Notions of Things, 
and ts exprels certain Truths in general 
Propoſitions, theſe two uſes are very di- 
ſtint, and a great deal leſs exactneſs 
will ſerve in the one, than in the other. 

The end of Language in Communica- 
tion is to be znderſtood ; that is, to ex- 
cite by Sounds in the Zearer, the fame 
Idea which they ſtand for in the mind of 
the Speaker. The doubrfulneſs and un- 
certainty of their Signification, which is 
the imperfeCtion we are here ſpeaking of 
| has its cauſe more in the 7deas themſelves 
than in any incapacity in the Sounds to 
ſignifie them; for in that regard they 
are all equally perfect. i hat then which 
makes the difference, is the difference 
of 1deas they ſtand for, which muit be 
learned and retained by" thoſe, who would 
diſcourie rogether inteiligibly. Now 
this is difficuit in theſe caſes. 

Firſt, Where the 7d-as they ſtand for 
arc very Complex : Hence the names of 
Mixed #ed:s arc liabie ro great uncertain- 
ty and ob{curity 11 their Signiftication. 
For here the /d:abcing made up of many 
Parts, it |15 not caly to form and retain 
it exactly ; ofthis {orr chicily are Moray 
Woruas 
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Words, which have {cldom in Two dif. 
ferent Men, the {ame precile ſignifica- 
tion. | | 
Secondly, where the /deas they ſtand 
for, have no certain connexion in Nature, 
and therefore no ſettled Standard to refti- 
fie and adjuſt them by. This again is 
the caſe of the names of Mixed Moats, 
which are Aſſemblages of /deas put toge- 
ther at plealure. Common ule indeed 
regulates the meaning of Words pretty 
well for common Converſation : bur it is 
not ſufficient to adjuſt them to Philoſo- 
phical Difcourſes 3 rhere being ſcarce a 
Name of any very Complex laea, which 
in common ule has not a great Latirude; 
and is not made thc fign of far diftcrent 
Iaeas. F : 0 
The way of learning theſe Names does 
not a little contribure. to the + doubtiul- 
nels of tneir Signiicarion. For we may 
obſerve that Children are taught the 
names of Simple /t:as, and Subltanccs, 
by having the Things thewn them ; and 
then they repeat the Name that ſtands 
for it; .as White, Sweet, Milk, Suzar, Cc. 
Bur in Mixed Modes the Sounds arc learn- 
cd firſt; and Men are tolcarn atterwards 
their Signitication, by their own Obſer- 
| = YALL! 
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yation and Induſtry, or the Explication 
of others: which is the reaſon that theſe 
Words are little more than bare Sounds in 
the Minds of moſt, becauſe few are at 
the pains to ſettle their /deas, and Noti- 
ons brevdely ; andthoſe which are, make 
then the ſigns of gras, different from 
what others underſtand by them, which 
is the occaſion of moſt diſputes. | 
Thirdly, Where the. ſignification of a 
Word is referred to a Stazdard which is 
not cafily known : Thus is tlic caſe of the 
names of Subſtances, which being ſuppo- 
{ed'ro ſtand for their Real Eſſences muſt 
* needs be of uncertain application, becauſe 

theſe Eſſences are ade unknown; and 
it will be impoſſible ro know what is, or 
is not Antimony, v. g. When that Word 
is to ſtand for the Real Eſſence of it ; 
whereof we have no 1dea ar all. 

Ot ſuppoſe theſe Names only ſtand for 
Simple Zdeas , found to co-cxiſt in Sub- 
ſtances, yet thus they will be liable to 
great uncerainty too: becaule theſe Sim- 
ple 1dzas being very numerous, Men 
frame different /deas of the ſame Sub- 
jets, by purting ditfcrent 7deas into their 
Complex one, of ſuch Subſtances. Seye- 
ral Men obſerve (eyeral Propertics in the 
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fame Subſtance, and none of them all ; 


who having bur imperfe&X defcriprions 
of Things, can have but uncertain ſigni- 
fications of Words. bn eg 1 
Fonrthly, Where'the ſignification of the 
Word, and the real Eſſence of the Thing, 


- 21e not the ſame, which is till the caſe 


of Subſtances; from hence we' may ob- 
ſcrve. | "3 "Wi | 
Firſt, That the names of Simple. /dcas 
are leaſt liable to miſtakes: Firff,Becauſe 
the/deas they ſtand for,being cach but one 
ſingle Perception, arc cafier got, and more 
clearly retained , than rhe' more Com- 
plex ones of Subſtances and ;mixed . 
Modes. Secondly, Becauſe they are not 
referr'd to any other Eſſence, bur barely 
char Perception clicy. immediately ſig- 
nity. | ji a0 | 
Secondly, Names of Simple THodes are 
next to Simple [deas leaſt liable ro Doubt 
or Uncertainty, eſpecially thoſe of Fi- 
gure and Number, 'of which Men have ſo 
cicar and diftinct das, ' 4 
Toirdly, In Mixed Modes, when. they 
are compoled of a few and obvious 7a-as, 
rheir Naraes are ctcar and diſtintenough); 
ecucrwiſc doubrful and unccrtain. 


© Fourthiy, 


Wh. ( 163 ) Wo. 
F:urthly, The Names'of Snbſtances be- 
ig annexcd to /d-as, thar are neither rhe 
rcal Eſſences, nor exact Repreſentations 
of Things, arc liable yer ro greater Im- 
perfetion, when we come to a Philoſ9- 
phical uſe of them, | 


CHAT Xx. 
* Of the Abuſe of Words. 
[ } Eſide the natural and unavoidable 


' ImperfeCtions of Languages, there 
are wilful Faults and N:ele&s, which Men 
are often guilty of in their uſe of Words. 
For, apa IE 
Firſf, They uſe Words mwitheat cl:ar 
and diſtin Tdeas, or, which is worle, 
Signs without any thing ſignified ; ſach 
are for the moſt part introduced by Seds 
of Philolopy and Religion, either out 
of an aftectarion of Sinzularity, or to ſup- 
port ſome ſtrange 09:izi0n; or to cover 
the weakneſs of their Zypth:/1s. Thee 
are commonly ſugh as had no. determi- 
nate colleftion of 74:15 annexed ro them, 
| | M 2. WHRCN 
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when they wete firſt invented ; or at leaſt 
fuch, as if well examined, will be found 
inconſiſtent, and therefore may juſtly be 
called inſignificant Terms : Inſtances of 
this kind. may caſily. be had from the 
School-men and Metaphyficians. Others 
learn Words which the propriety of Lan- 
guage has affixed to very important 7aeas, 
and often upon occafion uſe them with- 
'- out any diſtintt meaning at all : whence 
their Notions being unſteady and confu- 
f:d, their Diſcourſe muſt be filled with 
empty unintelligible Nojſe and Fargor, 
eſpecially in Moral Matters where the 
Words ſtand for Arbitrary, and nume- 
rous Colledions of eas, not regularly 

and permanently. united in Nature. 
Secondly, Another abule is /zconſtancy 
3n the uſe of Wards; it is hard to find a 
Ditcourſe on any Subject. wherein the 
{ame words are not uſed fometimes for 
one collection of eas , ſometimes for an- 
other. The wilful doing whercof can 
be imputed to nothing: bur great Folly, 
or greater Diſhoneſty : ' And a Man . in 
his Accompts with another, may.with. as 
much fairneſs make the characters of 
Numbers, ſtand ſometimes for one, and. 
{ometimes for another colletianof Cntes; 
as 
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as in his Diſcourſe, or Reaſoning, make 
the ſame Words ſtand for different col- 
leftions of Simple zeas. 
Thirdly, Anotheris an affected OZſcurity, 
either by uſing old Words in new Signi- 
fications, or by introducing new and am- 
biguous Terms, without defining them, 
or putting them together, ſo as ro con- 
found their ordinary meaning. Tho the 
Peripatetick Philoſophy has been moſt emi- 
nent in this way, yet other Sets have 
not been wholly clear of it. The ad- 
mired Art of Diſouting hath added much 
to the natural imperfection of Langua- 
ges, Whilſt it has been made uſe of, and 
fitred to perplex the ſignification of Words, 
more than to diſcover the Knowledge 
and Truth of "Things : And he that will 
look into that ſort of Learned Writings, 
will find the Words there much more ob- 
{cure, uncertain, and undetermined in 
their meaning, than they arc in ordinaty 
Converſation. 

Fourthly, Anorher is the Takins Words 
for Things: This, tho it in ſome degree 
concerns all Names in general ; yer more 
particularly affefts thoſe of Subſtances. 
Thus in the Peripatetick Philoſophy, Sub- 
ftantial Forms, Abhorrence of Vacuum, &C. 

| M 3 arc 
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are taken for ſomething Real. To this 
Abule thoſe Men are molt ſubjet, who 
confine their Thoughts ro any one Sy- 
{/-2 ; and give themiclves up into a firm 
beijef of the  periction of any received 
Hypothsfis; whereby they come to be 
periwaccd, thattae Terms of that Sect, 
arc jo iuited ro the nature of 'Things, 
that tney perfectly correſpond with their 
real Exifience. 

Fifthly, Another is the Sctting them in 
the fiace of Things, which th:y can by 
0 7::ans fiznify. We may oblerve that 
in the general names of Subſtances, 
waecreof the Nominal Eflences are only 
known to us, when we affirm or deny 
any thing abour them, we do molt com- 
monly racirly ſuppoſe: or mtend. they 
ſhouid ſtand for the real Eſſence of a cc:- 
tain fort of Subſtances.. Thus when a 
Man lays, Gold is malleatle, he would in- 
{inuate ſomething more than this, - what 
] call Geld is malleable, {tho truly it 
amounts to ne more) xamecly, That 
what has the real Eſſence of Gold is mal- 
leatle, that is, that malleatleneſs depends 
on, and is inſeparable from the rcal Eſ- 
{ence of Gold, Bur a Man not knowing 
wherein that real Eſſence conſiſts. the 

JT 2 ke FEE On. 
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Connexion in his Mind of Aalkableneſs, 
is not truly with an Fſſ-zc: he knows 
not, but with the Sound Ge!d he purs for- 
it. Ir is rruc, the names of Subſtances 
7ould be much more uſeful ; and Propo- 
ſirions expreſt by them much more cer- 
tain, were the rcal Effences of Subſtances 
the /adeas in our Minds, -which thoſe 
Words ſignified. And it is for want of 
thoſe real Eflences that our Words con- 
vey lo little Knowledge, or certainty in 
our Diſcourſes abour rhem. Bur ro ſup- 
pole thele Names to ſtand for a Thing, 
having the real Eflence on which the 
Propertics depend, is fo far from dimi- 
nithing the impertection of our Words, 
that by a plain abulc it adds to it ; when 
we would make them ſtand for ſome- 
thing, which not bcing in our Complex 
Ideas, the name we uie can no way be 
the ſign of it. In Fixed Modes, any 1gea 
of the complex one being letr our, or 
changed, it is allowed ro be another 
thing, that is, to be of another Species, 
as is plain in Chance-medley, Man-ſlangh- 
ter, Marder, &c. becaute rhe Compicx 
{aca ſignified by that name, is the Real 
as well' as Nominal Eiſlence ; and there © 
is no ſecrer- reference of that name ro 


( 1689 
any other Eſſence, bur that. But in Sub- 
{ſtances ir is not ſo ; for tho in that called 
Gold, 0:1e purs in his Complex 7da,what 
another leaves our, and Yice verſa, yet 
Mz do not uſually think the Species 
changed, becauſe rhey refer the name 
in their Minds to a real immutable E(- 
ſence of a Thing Exifting, on which 
thoſe Properties depend: bur this refe- 
rence of rhe Name to a Thing we have 
not the /4:a of, 1s fo far from helping us 
at all, that it only feryes the more to 
involve us in difkculties. This reference 
js grounded on this Suppoſition, name- 
ly, that the ſame preciſe Internal Conſti- 
rution gocs always with the ſame ſpeci- 
fick Name : In which are contained theſe 
two falſe Suppoſitions, 

Firſt, Thet there are certain preciſe 
Eſſcaces , according to., which ,, Nature 
makes ail particular Things 5 and-by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed into Speczes. 

Secondly, This tacitly' inſinuates as if 
we had 7deas of thele Eflences ; for why 
do we enquire, whether. this ot + that 
Thing have the real Efſence of that Spe-' 
cics Man tos Tuſtance, it we did*not fup- 
pole ir known, wh.ch yer is utterly. falle; 
and therefore kuch applications of: Names 

oY as 
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as would make them ſtand for das we 
have not, muſt needs cauſe great diſor- 
der in Diſcourſe and Reaſonings about 
them; and be a great Inconvenience in 
our Communication by Words. 

Sixthly, Another more general, tho 
leſs obierved, Abuſe of Words, is, that 
Men having by long and familiar ule, 
annexed to them certain das, they are 
apt to imagine ſo near and pas or 4 Cons 
nexion, between the Names, and th: Signi- 
fications they uſe them in, that they forward- 
ly ſuppoſe one cannot but underſtand what their 
meaning #& ; As if it were paſt doubr, that 
in the uſe of theſe common received 
Sounds, the Speaker and Hearer had ne- 
ceſfarily the ſame preciſe das. And fo 
likewiſe raking the Words of others, as 
naturally ſtanding far Juſt, what they 
themſelves have Bin accuſtomed to ap- 
ply them to, they never trouble them 
ſelves to explain their own, or under- 
ſtand anothers meaning : From whence 
commonly proceeds Noiſe, and Wrang- 
ling without Improvement or Informa- 
tion ; whilft Men-take Words to be the 
conftant regular Marks of agreed Noti- 
ons, which in truth axe no more but the 
yoluntary and unſteady Signs of their 
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own J/geas, Thus Life is a Term, none 
more familiar: Any one almoſt. would 
take it for an affront, to be asked whar 
he meant by it, and yer if it comes in 
queſtion, whether ſucha Thing has Life, 
or nor, it is caſy to perceive, that a clcar 
diſtinct ſettled 7a, does not always ac- 
company the uſe of ſo known a Word. 

* Seventhly, Figurative, Speech is'aiſo an 
abuſe of Language: for' tho-in Diſcour- 
ſes, where we ſeek rather Pleaſure and 
Delight, than Information and Improve- 
ment, {ſuch Ornaments as are borrowed 
from Figurative Speeches and Alluſions, 
can ſcarce paſs for Fauits; yer if we 
would ſpeak of Things as they are, we 
muſt allow, rhar all the Art of Rhetorick, 
beſides Order and Clearneſs, All the Ar- - 
rificial and Figurative ' application of 
Words, Eioquence hath invented, are for 
nothingelſe, bur co inſinuare wrong /acas, 
move the Paſſions, and thereby miſlead 
the Judgment, and fo indeed are perfect 
Cheat. And therefore however allow-. 
able,they may be inHarangues and popu- 
lar Addreſſes; they are certainly in all 
Diſcourſes that pretend, to. inform and 
inſtruct,wholly to be avoided; and where. 
Truth and Knowledge arc eoncerned, 
io.” RE 1 © - cannot 
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cannot bur be thought a great fault, ci- 
ther of the Language or . Perſon thar 
makes uſe of them. 

To conclude this Conſideration, the 
Ends of Language, in our Diſcourſe with 
others, are chiefly theſe 7hree. wits 

Firſt, To makeour Thoughts or 7deas 
known to another ; this we fail in Firſt, 
when we uſe Names without clear and 
diſtin&t /deas in our Minds. Secondh, 
When we apply received Names to /qeas, 
to which the common. uſe of that Lan» 

guage does not apply them. Thirdly, 
When we apply them unſteadily, mas 
king them ſtand now for one, and by and 
by for another 7a. | 

Secondly, To make known our Thoughts 
with as much Eaſe and Quicknel; as is poſ- 
ſible. This Men fail in when they have 
Complex /zeas, without having diſtin&t 
Names for them , which may happen, 
either through the defet of a Language, 
which has none, or the fault of thar 
Man who has not yet learned them. 

Thirdly, To convey the knowledge 
of Things : This cannot be done, bur 
when our /deas agree to the reality of 
Things.” ; T os ; i: ns "586 "i tt - 
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He that hath Names. without eas, 
wants meaning in his Words, and ſpeaks 
only empty Sounds : He that hath Com- 
plex © Ideas, without Names for. them, 
wants Diſpatch in his Expreſſion. He 
that uſes his Words looſely and unſtea- 
dily, will either not be minded, or not 
underſtood.' He that applies his Names 
to Ideas, different from their common 
Uſe, wants Propriety in his Language, 
and ſpeaks Gibberiſh. And he rhar hath 
Taeas of Subſtances, diſagreeing with 
the real Exiftence of Things, fo far 
_ wants the materials of true Knowledge 
in his Underſtanding, and has: inſtead 
thereof, Chimeras. | 
Language being the greatConduit where- 
by Men convey their Diſcoveries, Rea- 
ſonings, and Knowledge from one to an- 
other, he that makes an ill uſe of ir, 
ths he does not corrupt the Fountains of 
Knowledge which are in Things them- 
felves; yet he does as much as in him 
lies, break or ſtop thePipes wherebyir isdi- 
ſtribured to thepublick uſe,and advantage 
of Mankind. He that uſes Words with 
our any ctear and {teady meaning, What 
does he bur lead himſelf and others into 
Errors 2 And he that deſignedly. does it, 

ni ought 
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ought to be looked on, as an Enemy 
to Truth and Knowledge. 

If we look into Books of Controverſy 
of any kind; - we ſhall ſee that the Effect 
of obſcure ; unſteady , and xquivocal 
Terms, is nothing bur noiſe and wrang- 
ling about Sounds, withour convincing 
or betteking:a Man's Untetftanding. For 
if the /#:a be not agreed on between 
Speaker and Hearer, tor which the Words 
ſtand, the Argument is not about 7hings 
but Names. | 

It deſerves: to be conſidered, and-care- 
fully,, examined., Wherhex , the greateſt 
part. of the Diſputes in the World, are 
_ not:meerly. Yerba, and: about the Signi- 
fication. of . Words.;, and that ,. if the 
Terms they.are-made in were defined and 
reduced in their Significations, to the 
ſingle 14s, rhey ſtand for,. thoſe Di 
_ putes, would nor. end: of themſelves,. and: 

immediately yaniſh. 
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CHAP. XL. 


of the Remedies of the fo regoing 
Me Imperfections and Abuſe Al 


T © O remedy the defedts' of ' Speech 
above-mentioned , the following 
Rules may be of uſe. wh 
Firſt, A Man ſhould take care to 'uſe 
no' Word without a Signification, no 
Name without an 7deafor which he makes 
it ſtand. This Rule will nor ſeem'needleſs 
ro'any one, who will take the pains to 
recolleQ how often he has mer with oh 
words, as intt., Sympathy, 'Antipathy. 
&c. lo Rnd 's of, 4 "8 fnohi caſily 
conclude; that thoſe rhat uſed them, had 
no /deas in their Minds, to which they 
applied rhem. | | 

Secondly, Thoſe Ideas, he annexes them 
to, ſhould be clear and diſtinf, which 
in Complex 7atas is by knowing the par- 
ticular:ones, that make that Compoliti- 
on; of which, if any one be again Com- 
plex, we muſt know alſo the preciſe col- 
| leftion 
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letion. thft-is united in each, and forill 
we come to Simple ones. In Subſtances 
the /d:as muſt not only be diſtin, -but 
alſo' conformable to: '7hings as ' they 
Exiſt. ; au 
Thirdly, He muſt apply his Words' as 
near as may be-to ſuch 7deas, as com- 
mon uſe has annexed themto; for Words, 
eſpecially of Languages already framed, 
are no Man's private Poſſeſſion, but rhe 
common meaſure of Commerce and Com- 
munication; and therefore-it is not for 
any one to. change the ſtamp they are 
current in,-nor alter 'the eas: they are 
affixed to:;: or at leaſt, when there is a 
neceſſity to.-do ſo, he is bound to give. 
notice of it. . And therefore, © 
; Fourthly, When common uſe has left 
the ſignification. of a - Word ' uncertain, 
and looſe;or where it is to be uſed in a pe- 
culiar Senſe; or where rhe Term is lia- 
ble to any doubtfulneſs or miſtake, there 
it ought to be defined, and its Significa- 
tion aſcertained. HZ Jatiatthd 
Words ſtanding for Simple. Zdeas being: 
not defineable,. their Signification muſt be 
ſhewn either, Firſt, By a Synonymoiis 
Word. Secondly, by naming a Subject, 
wherein that Simple dais ro:be found, 
Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, By preſenting to the' Senſes that 
ſubje@, which: may produce-it in the 
Mind; and make. hinr act have the 
1dza that word ſtands for.” Mixed Modes 
may be perfectly defined, by exactly 
enumerating thoſe cas that go to each 
Compoſition: 'This ougtic 11oreeſpeci- 
ally ro be donem' mixed Modes: belon 
ing ts Merality: ſince defifvition' is the 
only way: whereby the” precifſe'meaning 
of Mhrat Words: canbe knowny'and yer'a 
way whereby: their preciſe meanirig: may 
be-known- certainly, and withoar leaving 
any room-for”any” Conteſt abonr it. 

| For theexplaining the 'Signification'of 
the names of: S»btancei, cboth'the fore- 


mentioned ways; viz. of' Shewing;, and 


Defining are requifite in many cies: to 
be made uſt of; their Names are: beſt 
defined by: theic leading Qualities; which 
are moſtly Shape in Animals, and Vege- 
tables : and: Colour in inanimate Bodies? 
and in ſame, both togerher.. Now theſe 


leading Qualities are beſt made' known 


by ſhewing , and can hardly be made 
known otherwiſe. The ſhape of a Fre 
ar Caſſewary will be bur imperfealy im- 
printed on the Mind by Words: the fight 
of the Animals doth ic much _—_ 
An 


(897) | 
And the da of the particular Colour of 
Gold is not to be got by any deſcription 
of it, but only by the frequent exetciſe 
of the Eyes about it. The like may be 
be ſaid of thoſe other Simple 7deas, pecu- 
liar in their kind to any Subſtance, for 
which preciſe eas there are no peculiar 
| Names. | | 
But becauſe many of the Simple 7zeas, 
which makeup our ſpecifick eas of Sub 
ſtances, are Powers which lie not obvious 
to our Senſe in the Things, as rhey or- 
dinarily appear; therefore in the Significa= 
tion of out Names of Subſtances,ſome part 
of the Signification will be berter made 
known,by enumerating thoſe Simple 7gcas, 
than in owing the Subſtance ir ſelf. For 
hethat to the Tellow ſhining colour of Gold, 
got by Sipghr , ſhall from my enumera- 
ting them have the 7geas of great Dut#ti- 
bility, Fuſubility,  Fixedneſs, and Solubility 
in Aqua Regia will have a' perfeter 7dea 
of Gold, than he can have+by ſeeing a 
picce of Gold, and thereby imprinting 
in his Mind only its obvious 'Qualities. 
It were to be withed that Words ſtand- 
ing for Things, which are known and 
ditlinguithed by their ourward Shapes 
ſhould SR little Draubgrs and 
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Prints made of them. - A Vocabulary 
made after this fathion, would. perhaps 
with more caſe, and in lefs time reach 
the true Signification of many; Terms, 
cfpecially in Languages of. remote Coun- 
treys, or Ages ; and ſettle' tryer /geas in 
Mens Minds of ſeveral Things, whereof 
we read the Names in ancient Authors, 
than all the large. and, laborious Com- 
ments of Learned Criticks. , .Nataratiſts 
tia. trear of Plants and, Animals, have 
found the benefit of this , way: :-.And be 
thar conſults them will find that lie has 
a cicarcr Idea of. Apium; and Hex from a 
little Print, - of. that Herb: or Beaſt, than 
he could have from a long Pefanition of 
the Names of, either of them: and fo 


no doubt he would have of ;$trizil, and 


Siſtrum, if inſtead of a Curry-domb or Cym- 
bal, which are the Engliſh Names. DiGti- 
onarics render them by, he. could ſee 
{ſtamped , in . the Maxgin ſmall, Pi- 
tures of theſe Inſtruments, ;as they were 

in ule amonglt the Ancients... 
Fifthly,” The,laſt Rule that I ſhall men- 
tion is, That in all Diſcourſes, wherein 
one Man pretends, to inſtruc or;convince 
another, he ſhould. uſe the fame: Word, 
conſtantly _ in _the. ſame: Sende-; if this 
| Were 
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were done (which no body can refuſe, 


without great diſingenuity ) many of 
the Books extant might be ſpared ; ma- 
ny of the Controverſies in Diſpute, would 
be at an end ; ſeveral of thoſe grear Va- 
lumes ſwollen wfth ambiguous Words, 
now uſed in one Senſe, and by and by 
in another, would ſhrink into a very nar- 
row compaſs: and many of the Philoſo- 
phers ( to mention no other ) as well as 
Poets Works, might be contained in a 
Nutſhell, 
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C H'A;P. I 
Of Knowledge in General. 
g Ince the Mind in all its Thoughts 


and Reaſonings, has no other im- 
\mediate Obje& bur its own 7aeas, 
which alone it does or can contemplate ; 
it is evident that our Knowledge is only 
converſant about them. MXowledge then 
{cems to be nothing but the Perception 
of the Connexion and Agreement, or 
Diſa:reement and Repugnancy of any 
of our /deas ; Where this Perception is, 
there is Knowledge 5 and where it is 
nor, there thd we fancy, gueſs, or be- 
lieve, yet we always come Jhort of AXnow- 
ledze. When we know. that White is not 
Bluck, what do we bur perceive thar theſe 
two Ideas do not agrec? Or that the 
three Angles of a Triangle, are equal ro 
two 
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two Rightones ; what do we more but 
perceive that Equality to two Right ones, 
does neceſſarily agree to, and is inſepa- 
rable from the three Angles of a Trian- 
le 2 But to underſtand a litt!e mere di- 
Rinetly » Wherein this Agreement or 
Diſagreement conſiſts ; we may reduce it 
all to theſe Foxr ſer:s; Firſt, 7aentity or 
Diverſity; Secondly, Relation; Thirdly, 
Co-exiſtence ; Fourthly, Real Exiſtence. 

1. 1dentity or Diverſity ; *Tis the firſt 
Act of the Mind, to perceive its [deas ; 
and fo far as it perccives them, to know 
each what it is, and thereby to perceive 
their difterence, that is, rhe One not to 
be rhe Other : by this the Mind clearly 
perceives cach ca toagreewithit {elf,and 
to be what it is; and all diſtin 7deas 
to difagrce. This it does without any 
pains or deduction, by its natural Pow- 
er of Perception and Niſtintion. This 
is whar Men of Art have reduced to 
thoſe General Rulcs, viz. Whas 7s, is. And 
It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and 
not to be. But no Maxime can make a 
Man know 1t clearer, that Ronnd is nor 
Square, than the bare perception of thole 
rwo /deas, which the Mind ar firft Gghr 
perceives to dilagree. . 
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2, The next ſort of Agreement or 
Diſagreement the Mind. perceives in any 
of its 1deas may be called Relative, and 
15 nothing but the Perception of the Re- . 
lation, between any two /deas of what 
kind ſoever : that is, their Agreement 
or Diſagreement one ' with' another in 
ſeveral ways the Mind takes of compa- 
ring them. i; | 

3- The Third fort of Agreement or 
Diſagreement to be found in our zeas,is 
Coexiſtence or Non-coexiſtence in the ſame 
Subject ; and this belongs particularly 
to Subſtances. Thus when we pronounce 
concerning Gold, that; it is fixed, it 
amounts to no more bur this, that Fix- 
edneſs, or a power to remain in the Fire 
unconſumed, is an ea. that always ac- 
companies that particular fort of Tellow- 
neſs, Weight, Fuſtbility, &c. which make 
our Complex 7dea, fignified by the word 
Gold. | 

4. The Fourth ſort is that of actual 
and ze Exiſtence agreeing to any 1dea, 
Within theſe Four ſorts of Agreement or 
Diſagreement, I ſuppoſe is contained all 
theKnowledge we haye, or are: capable 
of. Forall that we know or can affirm 
concerning any /dea, is, that it is, or 1s 

{ | not 
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not the ſame with ſome other: As that 
Blue is not Tellow. That itdocs, or does 
not co-exiſt with another in the ſame 
ſubject :- As that Jo» is ſuſceptible of Miz- 
netical Impreſſions; That it has that or 
this Relation to ſome other /d:as : As 
that 7wo Triangles upon equal Baſes between 
two parallels are equal: or that it has a re- 
al Exiſtence without the Mind : As, That 
God 75. 

There are ſeveral ways wherein the 
Mind is poſſeſs'd of Truth , each of 
which is called Knowledge. Firſt, 
There 1s Anal Knowleag:,when the Mind 
has a preſcnt view of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of any of irs /4-4s, or of 
the Relation they have one w:th ano-- 
ther. Secondly, A Man is ſaid to know 
any Propolition, when having once cvi- 
dently perceived the Agrecment or Dil- 
agreement of the /dzas, whereof it con- 
fiſts, and fo lodged it in his Memory, 
thar whenever it comes to be reiledted 
on again, the M.nd aflents to it 
without Doubt or Heſitation, an is ccr- 
tain of the Truth-of ir, And thi: may 
be calied Fabirual Knowledge : And thus 
a Man may be {aid to know a'l rhote 
Truths which arc lodged in his Memory, 

N 4 Kb 
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by a foregoing clear, and full Percep- 
tion. 

Of this there are yulgarly ſpeaking 
Two Degrees. The one is of {uch Truths 
laid up in the Memory, as whenever they 
occur to the Mind, it aQtually perceives 
the Relation, that is between thoſe eas. 
And this is in all thoſe Truths, where 
the Zaeas themſelves, by an immediate 
view, diſcover their Agreement or Dil- 
agreement one with another. The other 
15 of ſuch Truths, whereof the Mind ha- 
ving been convinced, it retains the Me- 
mory of the Conviction, without the 
proofs. Thus a Man that remembers 
certainly, that he once perceived the 
Demonſtration, that the three Angles of 
a Triangle are equal ro two Right ones, 
15 commonly allowed to know it, becauſe 
ne cannot doubt of the 'Truth of it. Bur 
yet having forgot the Demonſtration, he 
rather believes his Memory, than knows 
the thing ; or rather it is ſomething be- 
tween Opinion and Knowledge : A Sort 
of Atjurance, that excecds bare belicf, 


which relies on the Teſtimony of another; 


and yet comes ſhort -of perfet Know- 
ledge. : | | 


|\4 4} |Q@©a P- 
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CH A'P 1IL 


Of the Degrees of our Knowledge. 
At our Knowlede conſiſting in 


the view the Mind has of its own 
Zdeas, which is the utmoſt Light, and 
grcateſt Certainty we arecapable of; The 
aifferent clearneſs of our Knowledge, (cems to 
lye in the different way of Perception, 
the Mind has of the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of any of its /zeas. 

When the Mind perceives this Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement, of two /dras, in 
mediately by themſclves, without the 1n- 
teryention of any other; we may call ir 
Intuitive Knowledge, in which caſes the 
Mind perceives the 'Truth, as the Eye 
does Light, only by being dire&ted ro- 
wards it ; of this fort are, that White 7s 
not Black, that Three are more than Two, 
and equal to One and Two, "his part of 
Knowledge is irreſiſtible, and like the 
bright Sun-ſhine, forces ir ſelf inmedi- 
ately to be perceived as ſoon as cver 

| yy TENEY y SPOWs hah 
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the Mind turns its view that way. It 
is on this /z«ition, that depends all the 
Certainty and Evidence, of our other 
Knowledge; which Certainty every one 
finds to be ſo great, that he cannot ima- 
Sine, and therefore not require a grea- 
ter. | 

The next degree of Knowledge is, 
where the Mind perceives not this Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement immediately, or 
by the Fuxta-poſition as it were. of the 
Iaeas , becauſe thoſe 7deas, concerning 
whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement the 
Enquiry is made, cannot by the Mind 
be {o pur together, as to ſhew it. In this 
caſe the Mind is fain to diſcover the 
Agrcement or Diſagreement which it 
{ſearches, by the Intervention of other 
Hdeas : and this is that which wecall 
Reaſoning : And thus if we would know 
the Agreement or Diſagreement in big- 
neſs, between the three Angles of a Tri- 
angle, and two right Angles; we can- 
not by an immediate view, and compa- 
ring themdo it; becauſe the three An- 
gles of a Triangle cannot be brought ar 
once, and be compared with any other 
one, or two Angles. Andfo of this, the 
Mind has no immcdiatc or Intuitive 

| : Knowledge. 
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Knowledge. In this caſe the Mind is 
fain|to find out ſome other Angles , to 
which the three Angles of a Triangle 
have equality, and tinding thoſe equal 
to two Right ones, comes to know the 
equality of theſe three Angles to iwo 
Right ones. Thole intervening 74-as, 
which ſerve to ſhew the Agreement of 
any two others, are called Proofs And 
where the Agreement or Diſagreement 
is by this means plainly and clearly per- 
ceived, .it is called Demonſtration. A 
quickneſs in the Mind to find thoſe 
Proofs, and to apply them right, is, I 

ſuppoſe, that which is called Sagacity. 
This Knowledge, tho ir be certain, is 
not |{o clear and evident as [ntuitive 
Knowledge. Ir requires pains and at- 
tention, and ſteady application of Mind, 
to diſcover the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of the das ir conſiders, and there 
mult be a Progreition by Steps and De- 
grees, before the Mind can in this way 
arrive at Certainty. Betore Demonitrari- 
on there was a Doubt, which in ztuitive 
Knowledge cannot happen to rhe Mind, 
that has its Faculty ot Perception left ro 
a Degree capabic of diltinct /dzas, no 
more than it can be a Doubr to the Eye 
| ( that 
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( that can diſtinaly ſee White and Black ) 
whether this Ink and Paper be all of a 

Colour. | | 
Now in every ſtep that Reaſon makes 
in Demonſtrative Knowledge; there is an 
Tatuitive Knowledge of that Agreement 
or Diſagreement it ſeeks with the next 
intermediate /dea which ituſes asa proof; 
for if it were not ſo, that yet would 
nced a proof; ſince without the Percep- 
tion of ſuch Agreement or Diſagreement, 
there is no Knowledge produced. By 
which it is evident, that every ſtep in 
reaſoning, that produces Knowledge, has 
'Tatuitive Certainty; which when the 
Mind perceives, there 1s no more requi- 
red but ro remember it, to make the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of the 7zeas 
concerning which we enquire, Viſible 
and Certain. This Zztwitive Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
the Intermediate /deas in each ſtep and 
progreſſion of rhe Demonſtration, muſt 
alſo be exactly carried in the Mind ; and 
a Man muſt be ſure 'that no part 1s left 
out : which becauſe in long Dedudti- 
ons, the Memory cannot cafily re- 
ta'in; this Knowledge becomes more 
imperfect than Zutnitive; and Men of- 
' red 


- 
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cen embrace Falſhoods, for. Demonitra- 
10S. 

It has been generally taken for granted, 
that \Mathematicks alone are capable of 
Demonſtrative Certainty. But to have 
ſuch an Agreement or Diſagreement as 
may be Jntuitively perceived, being as I 
imagine not the priviledge of the 7deas 
of Number, Extenſion and Fignre alone ; 
it may poſſibly be the want of duc Me- 
thod and Application in us, and not of 
ſufficient Evidence in Things, that De- 
monſtration has been thought to have 
ſo little ro do in other parts of Know- 
ledge. For in whatever /aeas the Mind 
can perceive the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment ummediarely , there it is capable 
of Intuitive Knowledge : and where it 
can perceive the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of any two Uaeas, by. an Zntuitive 
Perception of the Agreement or Dilagree- 
ment they have _ with any. intermediate 
1deas, there the Mind is capable of De- 
monſtration, which is nor limited to the 
[atas of Figure, Number, Extenſion, or 
their Modes. The reaſon why it has 
been generally ſuppoſed to belong to 
_themonly, is becauſe in comparing their 

. Equality, or Exceſs, the Moges of Num- 
£4 bers 
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bers have every the leaſt difference, very 
clear and perceivable': And in Extenſion, 
tho every the leaſt exceſs is nor ſo per- 
ceptible, yet the Mind has found our 
ways to diſcover the juſt Equality of 
rwo Angles, Extenſions or Figures : and 
both, that is, Numbers and Figures can 
be -ſet down by - viſible and- laſting 
Marks. |. Li 

But in other Simple das, whoſe 
Modes and Differences are made and 
counted by Degrees, and nor Quantity, 
we haye not fo nice. and accurate a di- 
ſtin&tion of their Differences, as to per- 
ceive, or find ways to meaſure their juſt 
Equaliry, or the leaſt Differences. For 
thoſe other Simple Udeas being” Appear- 
ances or Senfations produced in us, by 
the Size,” Fiewwe, Metion, *&c. 'of minute 
Corpuſcles ſingly infenfible ; their dif- 
ferent Degrces alfo depend on the varia- 
tion of ſome, or all' of ' thoſe Cauſes, 
which ſince it' cannot be obſeryed by us 
in Particles of Matter, whereof each is 
too ſubtile tro be perccived, it is impoſ- 
ſible for us to have any exaCt meaſures 
of the different Degrees of theſe; Simple 
Ideas. Thus for Initance, not knowing 


what number of Particles, nor what mo- 
tiory 
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tion of them is fir ro produce any pre- 
ciſe degree of Whiteneſs ; we cannot de- 
monſtrate the certain Equality of any rwo 
degrees of Whiteneſs, becauſe we have no 
certain Standard ro meaſure them by, 
nor. means to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt 
difference : the only help we have being 
from our Senſes, which in this point fail 
us 


to produce in the Mind das clearly di- 
ſtint ; rhere /deas of Colours, as we ſee 
in different kinds, Blue and Red ( for 
inſtance ) are as capable of Demonſtra- 
tion, as-/deas of Number and Extenſion. 
What is here ſaid of Colours, I think 
holds true in all Secondary Qualities. 
Theſe twothen, [tuition and Demonſtra- 
tion, are the degrees of our XKnowledee, 
whatever comes fhort of one of theſe, is 
but Faith or Opinion, not Knowledge, at 
leaſt in all General Truths. There is in- 
deed another Perception of the Mind 
employed about the particular Exiſtence of 
finite Beings, without us , which going 
beyond probabiliry, bur nor reaching to 
cither of the foregoing degrees of Cer- 
tainty, paſſes under the name of Know- 
ledge. 
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Nothing can be more certain, than 
thar the 1dea we receive from an Exter- 
nal Object is in our Minds: this is /ztui- 
tive Knowledge; but whether wecanthence 
ccrtainly inferthe exiſtence of any Thing 
without us, correſponding to that 7xea, 
is that whereof ſome Men think there 
may he a queſtion made, becauſe Men 
may have ſuch an /ad:ain their Minds,when 
no ſuch Thing Exiſts, no ſuch Object 
aticts their Senſes. But 'tis evident 
that we arc invincibly* Conſcious to our 
{elves of a different Perception, when we 
look upon the Sz in the Day, and think 
on it by Night ; when we actually taſte 
Wormmwcod,or {mell a Roſe, or only think 
on that Sawvorr or Odonr : ſo that I think 
we may aud to the two former ſorts of 
Knowicdge , this alſo of the Exiſtence 
of particular external Objeas, by that 
Perception and Conſciouſneſs we have, 
of .he actual entrance of. /aeas from 
them, and allow theſe three degrees of 
Kuowledge, viz. Imuitive, Demonſtrative, 
and Sexſitive, | 

But fince our Knowledge is founded 
on, and employed about our eas only : 
\W 11] it follow thence that it muſt be con- 


our 
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our deas are clear and diſtin, obicure 
ard confuſed, there our Knowledge will 
beſo too? Zaxſwer, No: For our Know- 
ledge cbnſiſting in the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of any two 
Hdeas ; its clearne(s or obſcurity con- 
ſiſts in the clearneſs or obſcurity of thar 
Perception, and not in the clearneſs or 
obſcurity of the /dcas themſelves. A Man 
( for initance) that has a clear 1[zea of 
the Angles of a Triangle, and of Equa- 
liry ro. rwo Right ones, may yer have 
but an obſcure Perception of rheic Agree- 
ment; and ſo have but a very obſcure 
Knowledge of ir. But obſcureand con- 
fuled 7aeas_can never produce any clear 
or diſtinct Knowledge : becaule, as far 
as any [deas are obſcure or confuſed, fo 
far the Mind can never perceive clearly, 
whether they Agree or Diſagree. 
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CHAP. IE, 
Of the Extent of Humane 
Mfnowledge. 


"Rom whar has been ſaid*concerning: 
Knowledge, it follows that, Fl 
We can have no Knowledge farther than 
we have /aas. | | 
Secondly, That we have no Knowledge 
farther than we can have Perception of 
thar Agreement or Diſagreement of our 
Jaeas, either by Intuition, Deminſtration, 
or Senſation. l; | 
Thirdly, We cannot have an mtaitive 
Knowledge that ſhall extend ir ſelf to all 
our 7deas, and all that we would know 
about them ; becauſe wecannot examine 
and perceive all the Relations they have 
one to another, by Juxta-poſition, or an 
immedjate Compariſan one with another. 
Thus we cannot 7ntwitively perceive the 
equaliry of two Extenſions, the diffe- 
gence of whoſe Figurcs makes their parts 
tncapabie of an exact and immediate ap- 
plication. 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, our yational Knowledge can 
not teach to the whole extent of our 7deas;- 
becauſe between two different 7deas we 
would ' examine, we cannot always find. 
ſuch proofs,as we can connect one to ano-- 
ther, with an 7-tuitive Knowledge in all 
the parts'of the Deduction. + | -- F 

 Fifthly, Senfitive Knowledge reaching 
no farther than the Exiſtence of Things: 
actually "preſent to our' Senſes, is yet: 
much narrower than either of the for- 
mer | E777 m1 | 

'-Sixthly, From all which it is evident, 
that the exteat [of our Knowledge, comes 
not only ſhort of the Reality of 7h1ings, 
bur even of the extent of our own [aeas. 
We have the /deas of a Square, a Circle and 
Equality, and yer perhaps ſhall never be 
able to find a Circle equal to a Square. 

The Affirmations or Negations we 
make concerning the /deas we have, be- 
ing reduced to the four Sorts aboye-men- 
: tioned, viz. {dentity, Coexiſtence, Relati- 
en, and Real Exiſtence; 1 ſhall examine 
how far our Knowledge extends in cach 
of rheſc. 

Firſt, As to Identity and Diverſity, our 
Intuitive Knowledge is as tar extended 
as our /de:5 rhemſelves; aud there can 
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be no Zea in the Mind, which it does 
not preſently by an ztuitive Knowledge, 


poo to be what it is, and to be dif- 


erent from any other. 
Secondly, As to the Agreement or Dil- 


a . 


agreement of our /deas in Co-exiftence : wn 


_ this our Knowledge is very ſhorr, tho 


in this conſiſts the greateſt and moſt ma- 
terial part of our Knowledge, concern- 
ing Subſtances: for our 1deas of Subſtances 
being as I have ſhewed, nothing bur cer- 
rain Colleftions of Simple Ideas, coexiſting 
in one Subject, ( Our Idea of Flame for In- 
ſtance, is a Body hot, Luminous and 10- 
ving upward.) When we would know any 
thing farther concerningthis or any other 
ſort of Subſtance, What do we-but en- 
quire what other Qualities or Powers 
theſe Subſtances have or have nor 2? 
which is nothing c:{e but to know, what 
other Simple _/#cas do,. or do not Co-exiſt 
with thoſe thac make up that Complex 
[d:a. The reaſon of this is, becauſe the 
Simp!c [das Which make up our Complex 
[ras of Subhitances, have no viſible necc(- 
fry Connexion or Incontiltence with 0- 
cher Simple /deas, whole co-exiſtence with 
them we would i3form our ſelves abour, 
Theſe [deas being likewiſe for tlic molt 

_ 


no 
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part Secundary Qualities, which depend up» 


on the Primary Qualities of their minute 
or inſenſible Parts, or on ſomething yer 
more remote from our Comprehenlion ; 
it is impoſſible we ſhould know which 
have a neceſſary Union, or Inconſiſtency 
one with another, ſince we know nor 
the root from whence they ſpring, or 
the Size, Figure, and Texture of Parts 
on Which they depend, and from which 
they reſult. 

| Befides this, there is no diſcoverable 
Connexion berween any Secundary Qua» 
litie, and thoſe Primary Qualities that it 
depends on. Weare (vo fat from knows 
ing what Figure, Size or Motion pro- | 
duces, ( for Inſtance) A 7ellow Colour, or 
Sweet Taſte, or a Sharp Sound , that we 
can by no means conceive how any S/ze, 
Figure, or Motion can poſſibly produce in 
us the /aca of any Colour, Taſte or Sound 
whatſoever 3 and there is no conceiva» 
ble Connexion between che One and the 
Other. 

Our Knowledge therefore of Co-ex- 
iftence reaches little farther than Expes 
rience. Some few indeed of the Primary 
Qualities have a neceſſary Dependance, 
ang yiſible Connexion one with anorher ; 

fs 
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. As: Figure necellarily. ſyppaſes. E xten/ae : 
. receiving or” communicating : Motion, by Jy:- 
pulſe, ſuppoſes - Solidity. ; Byr: Qualitics 
Co-cexiltcut in any -Subjeet, withaut. this 
Dependanceand Connexion, .canngt ;Gcr- 
tainly be known to Co-exilt any farther, 
than Experience . by our Senles. informs 
us. * Thus,..tho upon trial we find.(ag/d 
Yeliow, Weighty,. Malleable, Fnſibleand 
Fixed, yetbecauſe none of theſe haveany 
- evident. Dependance; or:.necstlany Con- 
nexion with the-othexz we cannot.-ccr- 
cainly know, thar.whereany Foxr of theſe 
are, the. Fifth will be there alſo,. how 
highly probable ſoever.it -may; -bg z, But 
the higheſt degree.of Probability, amoyats 
not 'to Ccrtaizity;. without which , there 
can be notrue Knowledge: For this.Cor 
Exiſtence can be no farcher known,..then 


SS - » 


»erat, by the necetiary Connexion of r 
ftaeas themicives. oe io DER. UL 5 
As to Incompaticility, or. Repugnancy to 
Co-exiſtence, we may know that any.Sub- 
ject can have, of. each fort of; Primary 
Qualitics, but One. particulax.:; at 
once. One Extenſion, One Figure ; hy 
{0 


the obtcrvation of our; Senſes;- or in. ge 
1e 
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to of ſenſible /deas peculiar to each Senſe : 
For whatever of each kind, is preſent in 
. any. Subject, excludes all other of that 
. Sort ;; for Inſtance, One Subje& cannor 
. have Two, Smelis, or Two Colours at the 

| ſame time. go - 
, As to Powers of Subſtances, which makes 
,, a great part ofour Enquiries about them, 
and is no inconſidetable branch of our 
. Knowledge; OurKnowledge as to theſe 
. reaches! lirtle farther. than Experience ; be- 
_ cauſe they conſiſt in a Texture and Moti- 
. on of Parts, which we cannot by any 
\.. means come to diſcover; ahd I doubr 
., Whether with thoſe Faculties we have, we 
ſhall ever be able ro carry our general 
,- Knowledge much farther in this parr. 
,: Experience. is that whieh in: tins part'we 
. muſt depend'on; atid it were to'be wiſh- 
_ cd that. it were improved :' we find the 
- Advantages ſome . Mens geherous' pains, 
have this way brought to the 1tock of 
.. Natural Knowledge. +. And if others, efpe- 
cially rhe Philoſophers by Fire who pretend 
_.. to it, had been fo wary in their Obſer- 
vations, and ſincere in their Reports; as 
.. thoſe who call themſelves. Philoſophers 
ought to have been - our acquaintance 
withthe Bodies here about us, and our 
04 | jnfght 
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inſight into their Powers and Operations 
had been yer much greater. OT 
© As to the Third Sort the Agreement or 
Difagreement of our Ideas in any other Rela- 
tion: This is rhe largeſt field of Know- 
ledge, and it is hard to. determine how 
' farit may extend. This part depending 
on our Sagacity in finding intermediate 
tdeas, that may ſhew the Habitudes and 
Relations of 7deas ; It is an hard matter 
to tell when we are at an end-of ſuch 
Diſcoveries. They that arc ignorant of 
Atzebra, cannot imagino' the' Wonders 
in this kind, are tobe done by it : and 
what farther Improvements and Helps, 
advantageous to other parts of Know- 
tedge, the Sagacious Mind of Man may 
yer find our, it-is not eaſy to determine. 
This at leaſt'T believe that the /deas of 
Quantity, are not thoſe alone that are ca- 
-pable of Demonſtration and Knowledge : 
and that: orher, and perhaps more uleful 
parts of Contemplation, would afford us 
Certainty, if Vices, Paſſions, and domi- 
neering Intereſts, did not oppoſe or me- 
nace Endeavours of this kind. © 

' ' The 1gza of a Sypream Being,” Infinite 
in Power, Goodneſs, and Wiſdom, wholc 
Workmanſhip we are, ' and on whom wc 


fp: ' depend - 
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depend ; and the /d'a of our Selves, as 
underſtanding rational Creatures, would 
I ſuppoſe, if duly conſidered, aftord ſuch 
Foundations of our Daty, and Rules of 
Adtion, as might place Morality among 
the Sciences capable of Demonſtration : 
wherein I doubt not bur from Principles 
as Inconteſtable as thoſe of the Mathema- 
ticks, by neceſſary Conſequences, the 
meaſure of Right and Wrong might be 
made out, to any one that will apply 
himſe'f with the ſame Indifferency and 
Artcntion to the One, as he does to. the 
Other of theſe Sciences. The Relations 
of other Modes may certainly be percei- 
ved as well as thoſe of Number, and Ex- 
tenſion. Where there is no Property, there 
7s no Tnjiſtice, 1s a Propoſition as certain 
as any Demonttration in Euc/id : for the 
Idea of Property, being a right to any 
thing; and the Zgea of Irjuſtice, being 
the invaſion or violation of that Right - 
ir is evident that theſe eas being thus 
eltabliſhed, and theſe Names annexed to 
chem, I can as certainly know this Pro- 
poſition to be ttue, as that a 7riangle has 
three Angles equal to Two right ones. Again, 
No Government allows at ſolute Liberty. The 
Idea of Government being the cſfabliſh- 
587 ment 
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ment of Society upon certain Rules: or 
Laws, which require Conformity to them; 
. and the /zea of Abſolute Liberty, being for 
any one to do whatever he pleaſes, Iam 
- as capable of being certain of the Truth 
+ of this Propoſition, 'as of any in ,Mathe- 
anaticks. 'H 
"What has given. the adyantage to the 
"Zazas of Quantity,. and made them thought 
-more capable of Certainty and Demon- 
: ſtrarion, *is, 

' Firſt,: That they, can. be repreſented. by 
"ſenſible - Marks , . which have, a nearer 
© Correſpondence with them;: than any 
- Words or. Sounds. Diagrams .drawn on 
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Ib, 4 © Paper, are Copies' of the. /deas, and not 
Wn. © Tiable to the uncertainty that Words,carry 
fk . In their Signification. . But we;have no 


©. ſenſible Marks that. reſemble; our, Moral 
' Zaeas, and nothing but Words to. expreſs 
* them by; which.th6, when written, they 
”- remain the-ſame ;. yet the /4eas they ltand 
Wh. for, may change in, the: ſame Man; ,and 
JF . It is very ſeldom that they are. nor ditfc- 

gh .rent in .difterent Perſons. 
. * Secondly, Moral. Ideas are, commonly 
more Complex than Figures: whence 
theſe two Inconveniencies follow; rſt, 
©. 'That their Names are of more 41 poouen 
jgni- 
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"Signification ; ; the predile. coltedtion of 
- Simple Ideas they ſtand” for; nor” bg 
"{o callly agreed on, 'Ah GHhe"s 
.Is uſed for them in Commuter 
'. Ways, and” in Thinking often, es ma 
Teadily.. carry with it*rhe "md? Tea! "Se- 
\ Fondly, The 'Mind *catifiot eaſily” retiin 
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own Exyſtente: a Demonſtrative Knowledge, 
of the Exiſtence of. God; and a Senſitive 
Knowledge of the Objet7s that preſent them- 


ſelves to our oy I 


From what has been ſaid we may diſ- 


cover the Canſes of owr Ignorance, which 


are chiefly theſe Three; Firſt, want of 


| Jaeas; Secondly, Wanr of a diſcoverable 
Connexion berween tlie&F:4s we have. 


Thirdly, Want of tr 


ing and examining 


Firſt, There are. ſome things we are 
ignorant of for wart of Ideas. All the 


_ Simple /deas we have; are: confined to the 


obſervation of our Senſes, and the ope- 
rations of our own Minds, that we are 
conſcious of in our Selves. What other 
aeas it is poſſible other Creatures may 
have, by the aſliſtance of other Senles 


and Faculties more or perte&ter than we 


have, or different from ours, it is not 


for us to determine ; but to ſay. or think, 


there are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive 
nothing of them, is no better an Argu- 
ment, than if a blind Man ſhould be po- 
firive in it, that there was no ſuch thing 
as Sight and Colours, becauſe he had 
no manner of 7dea of any. ſuch thing. 
What Faculties therefore other fpecies of 
T1) Jin WW - * Creatures 
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Creatures have to penetrate into the Na- 
ture and inmolt conſtitutions of Things, 
we know not. This we know, and cer- 
rainly find, that we want other views of 
them, beſides thoſe we have to make diſ- 
coveries of them more perfect. The 7z- 
telleFnal and Senfible World are in this 
perfely alike, that the parts which we 
{ee of either of them, hold no proporti- 
on with that we ſee not, and whatſoeyer 
we can reach with our Eyes , or our 
Thoughts of either of them, is but a 
point, almoſt nothing, in compariſon of 
rhe reſt. | 
Another great cauſe of Ignorance, is 
the want of Ideas that we are capable of. 
This keeps us in ignorance of Things we 
conceive capable of being known. Bulk, 
Figure and Motion we have [deas of : 
yer not knowing what is the particular 
Bulk, Motion and Figure of che greateſt 
part of the Bodies of the Univerſe, we 
are ignoranc of the ſeveral Powers, Efft- 
cacies, and ways of Operation, where- 
by the effects we daily ſee, are produced. 
Theſe are hid from us in fome things, by 


being too Remote, in others by being too 
Minute. 


When 


When wg, conſider, the vaſt diſtance of 
e. known, and; viſible parts of. the" 
x1d, and thereaſons we have to think' 
that what liss within our Ken, is hut a 
ſmall part, of the immenſe Univerſe ; we' 
thall rhen diſcover an huge abyls of Ig- 
norance. What are the particular Fa-' 
bricks, of the great Maſſes. of Matter, 
Which make, up the whole ſtupendous 
frame of corporeal Beings, how tar they 
are extended, and whar is their motion, 
and how continued, and what influence 
ey have upon one another, are con- 
cemplations that at firſt glimpſe our 
Thoughts | lole rhemſelves in. If we 
confine our Thoughts to this little Can- 
con, I mean this Syltem of our Sun, and 
the groſſer Maſſes of Matter that viſibly 
move about it 5 What ſeveral forts of 
Vegetables, Animals, and Intellectual 
corporeal Beings, infinitely different from 
thoſe of our little ſpot of Earth, may 
probably bein other Plazets, to the know- 
ledge of which, even of their outward 
Figures, and Parts, we can no way at- 
tain, whilſt we are confined to this Earth, 
there being no natural means, either by 
Senſation or Reflection, to convey their 


certain 1gzas into our Minds? 
There 


—_ © a EE 
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There are other Bodies in the Univerſe;. 
no-le{s-concealed  from-us:by their: Mis: 
mienſs. Thele inſehſible Corpuſclesbes, 
ing:the active parts of Marter,, andthe: 

t:inſtraments of Nature, on which; 
depend all: their Secundary Qualities and; 
Operations, our want of preciſe diſtin: 
Ideas, and their Primary Qualities, keeys. 
us in incurable Ignorance of what we: 


defire to know about them. Did we . 


know the Mechanical Aﬀections of Rhy- 
barb or Opinm, we might as eaſily. ac- 
count for their Operations. of Purging and 
canſing Sleep, as a Warch-maker can for 
the Motions of his Watch. The diſlal- 
ving of Silver in Aqua fortzs, or Gald in 
Aqua Regia, and not Vice verſa, wauld 
be then perhaps no more difficult to 
know, than it is to a Smith, to under- 
ſtand why the turning of one Key, will 
open a Lock, and not the turning of an- 
other. Bur whilit we are deſtirute of 
Senſes , acure enough to diſcover the 
minute Particles of Bodies, and to give 
us /dzas of their Mechanical Afﬀections, 
we muſt be content to be ignorant of 
their Properties and Operations ; nor 
can we be aſſured about them any far- 
ther, than ſome few Lrials we make, = 

able 
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able to reach: but whether they will 
ſuccced again another time, we cannot 
be certain. This hinders our certain 
Knowledge of Univerſal Truths concern- 
ing Natural Bodies: and our Reaſon car- 
ries us herein very little beyond par- 
ticular Matter of Fat. And therefore I 
am apt to doubt, that how far ſoeyer 
Humane Induſtry may advance uteful 
and Experimental Philoſophy in Phyſical 
Things, yer Scientifical will ſtill be out 
of our reach ; becauſe we want perfect 
and adequate deas of thoſe very Bodies 
which are neareſt tro us, and moit under 
our Command. 

This ar firſt ſight ſhews us how diſ- 
proportionate our Knowledge is ro the 
whole extent, even.of Material Beings : 
to which, if we add the Conſideration of 
that infinite number of Spirits that may 
be, and probably are, which are yer 
more remote from our Knowledge, where- 
of we have no cognizance : we ſhall find 
this cauſe of Ignorance, conceal from us 
in an impenetrable Obſcurity, almoſt the 
whole zt:leitual World : a greater Cer- 
tainly, and more beautiful Worid than 
the z2aterial. For bating ſome yery few 


1d:as of Spirit, we get from gQur own 
| Mind 
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Mind by Refle&tion, and from thence 
the beſt we can collect, of the Father of 
all Spirits, the Author of them, and us, 
and all Things : we have no certain In- 
formation, {fo much as of the Exiftence of 
other Spirits but by Revelation : much 
leſs have we diſtin& 7d-as of their diffe- 
rent Natures, States, Powers, and {eve- 
ral Conſtitutions, whercin they agree or 
difler one from another, ana from us. 
And therefore in what concerns their dif- 
ferent Species, and Propertics , we arc 
under an ablolute Ignorance. 

The Second caule of Tgnorance is the 
want of diſcoucrable Connexion between thole 
{adeas we have ; where we want that, we 
are utterly incapable of Tziverſal and 
Certain Knowledge ; and arcas in the for- 
mer caſe, left only to Obſervation and Ex- 
periment. Thus the Mechanical Aﬀecti- 
ons of Bodies, having no affinity ar all 
with the Jdeas they produce in us; we 
can have no diſtint Knowledge of ſuch 
operations beyond our Experience; and 
can reaſon no otherwile about them, than 
as the ettects or appointment of an In{t- 
nitly Wiſe Agent, which perfectly iurpals 
our Comprehenſions. 
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The operation of our Minds upon our 
Bodies, 1s as unconceivable. How any 
Z houzht ſhould produce a Motion in Bo- 
dy, 1s as remote from the nature of our 
Ideas, as how any Body ſhould produce 
any Thouzht in the Mina, That it is lo, 
if Experience did not convince us, the 
conſideration of the Things themſelves, 
would neycr be able in the leaſt to dit- 
CoVCr to us. 

In ſome of our das, there are certain 
Relations, Habitudes, and Connexions, 
{o viſibly included'in the nature of the 
14:as themſicives, that we cannot con- 
ceive them leparable from chem by any 
Power whatlocyer:: In theſe only - we 
are capable of Certain and _ Univerſal 
Knowledge. Thus ..the. Zicas of a right 
lized Triangle, neceſſarily carries with it, 
an Equality of its Angles to two right ones, 
But the cohercnce and continuity of the 
Parts of Matter ; the production of Sen- 
ſation in us, of Colours and Sounds, &c. 
by Impultc , and Motion, being tuch 
wherein we can diſcover no natural Con- 
ncxion With any des wehave, We can- 
nor bur alcribe them to: the. arbitrary 
Will and good Plcature of the wiſe Ar- 
chirect. i: 
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| The Things that we obſerve conſtant- 
ly to proceed regularly, we may con” 
clude do a by a Law let them ; bur yet 
by a Law that we know not; whereby, 
tho Cauſes work ſteadily, and effects con- 
ſtancly flow from them ; yer their Con- 
nexions and Dependencies being not di- 
coverable in our /deas, we can have bur 
an experimental Knowledge of them. 
Several Effects come every day within | 
the notice of our Sexfes, of which we 
have ſo far Senſitive Knowledge. Bur 
the Cauſes, Manner and Certainty of 
tncir Production, we muſt for the fore- 
going reaſons be content to be ignorant 
of. In theſe we can go no farther than 
particular Zxperience intorms us of matter 
of Fact, and by Analogy, guels what 
Eftets the like Bodies arc upon other 
Tryals like ro produce. Burt as to per- 
fect Science of Natural Boics ( not to 
mention Spiritral Beings) we are, I 
think, fo far from being cavable of any 
{uch thing, thar I conclude 1: loit 1abour 
co ſeek after it. 

The Zhird cauſe of Ignorance 15 our 
Want of tracing thoſe Ideas we haw?, or 
may have; and finding out thoke inter- 


mediate Jdeas which may ſthew us what 
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Habitude of Agreement or Dilagreement, 
they may have one With another : and 
thus many are ignorant of Mathematical 
Truths, for wancof application in enqui- 
ring, examining, and by due ways com- 
L paring thoſe /aeas. 5p 
14 Hitherto we have examined the Ex- 
ff tent of our Knowledge, in refpedt of the 
Þ {eyeral ſorts of Beings that arc. There 
it 15 another Extext of it, in reſpec of Uni- 
wverſality, which will ' alſo in 160 ro be 
| conſidered; and in this regard our 
if- Knowledge follows the Nature of our 
Ideas. If the Zdeas . are Abſtrait, whole 
: Agreement or Diſagreement we perceive, 
our Knowledge is CUaiverſal. For what 
is known of ſuch general Zgeas, will be 
true of every particular thing in which 
that Eſſexce, that is, that Abſtrac? Idea 
is to be found : And what is once known 
of {uch 7aeas, will be perpetually, and for 
ever true. So thar as to all general 
Knowledge, we mult fearch and find ic 
| only in our own Minds : and it is only 
the examining of our own Zdeas, that 


furniſhes us with the Truchs belong- 
b. ing to Eflences of Things ( that is, to 
bk Avjtract Ideas) that are Eternal, and are * 
F to be found out by the Contempla- 
| Lion 
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tion | only of thoſe Efences ; as the Ex- 
iſtence of Things is ro be known only 
from| Experience. Bur I ſhall ſay more 
of this in the following Chapters, where 
I ſhall ſpeak of Gezeral, and Real Know- 
ledge. . 


FI — — 


CH AF. IV. 


Of the Reality of our Knowledge. 


Doubt not but my Reader by this 
time, may be apt to think that I 
have been all this while, only building 
a Caſtle in the Air: and be ready to ob- 
ject, If it be true, thar all Knowledge lies 
only in the perception of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of our own 7deas, the 
Viſtons of an Enthuſiaſt, and the rea{on- 
ings of a Sober Man will be equally Cer- 
tain : It is no matter how Things are, {o 
a Man obſcrve but the Agreement of his 
own Imaginations,and talk conformably , 
It is all Truth, all Certainty, That an 
Harpy is not a Centaur, 55 by this way 
2S certain Knowledge, and as much 
Truth, as that a Squarc is not a Circle. 
| Pi 3 Buc 
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But of what uſe is all this knowledge 
of Mens own imaginations ,- to a 
Man that enquires. after the realiry of 
Things? 

To which 7 Anſwer, That if our know- 
Icdge of our Ideas ſhould terminate in 
them, and reach no farther, where there 
is ſomerhing farther intended ; our moft 
{crious Thoughts would be of little 


- more uſe, than the ' Reveries of a crazy 


Brain. But TI hope before I have done, to 
make it evident, that this way of Cer- 
zainty by the | knowledge of our own 
1deas, gocs a little farther, than bare ima- 
gination: and that all the certainty of ge- 
neral Truths a Man has, lies in nothing 
elſe but rhis knowledge of our /deas. 

"Tis evident that the Mind knows not 
Things immediately, but by the inter- 
veation of the /deas it has of them. Our 
Knowledge therefore is real, only ſo far 
asthcre is a conformity bteween our /acas, 
and the reality of Things. But how ſhall 
we know when our /deas agree, with 
Things themſelves 2 I Anſwer, There be 
Two ſorts of Ideas that, we may beaſſured 
agree with Things : - Theſe are, 
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Firſt, Simple Ideas ; Which ſince the 
Mind can by no means make to it ſelf, 
muſt be the effet of Things operating 
upon the Mind, jn a natural way; and 
producing therein thoſe Perceptions, which 
by the Will of our Maker, they are or- 
dained and adaptcd to. Hence it follows, 
that Simple Zaeas are not fictions of our 
Fancies, but the natural and regular pro- 
duCtions of Things without us, really 
operating upon us; Which carry with 
them all the conformity our State re- 
quircs, which is to repreſent Things, un- 
der thoſe appearances they are fitred to 
produce in us. Thus the /dea of White- 
neſs, as it is in the Mind, cxatly an- 
{wers that Power which is in any Body 
to produce it there. And this conformi- 
ty between our Simple deas, and the cx- 
iſtence of Things, is ſufficient for rcal 
Knowledge. 

. Secondly, All our Complex Ideas, except 
thoſe of Subſtances, being Archetypes, of 
the Mind's own making, and not referred 
to the Exiſtence of 'Things as to their 
Originals, cannot want any Contormity 
neceſlary to real Knowledge. For thas 
| Which is aot deſigned to repreſent any 
thing bur it (eif, can never be capable of 
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a wrong Repreſentation. Here the 7zeas 
themſelves are conſidered as Archetypes, 
and Things no otherwiſe regarded, than 
as they are conformable to them. Thus 
the Mathematician conſiders the Fruth 
and Properties belonging to a Redarzle 
or Circle only, as they are [eas in his 
own Mind, which poſſibly he never 
found exiſting Mathematically, thar is, 
preciſely True: yet his Knowledge is 
not only Certain, but Real; becauſe Re- 
al Things are no farther concern'd nor 
intended to be meant by any fuch Pro- 
poſitions, than as Things really agree to 
thole Archetypes 'in his Mind. Ir is true 
of the 7dea of a 7riazele, that its three Anu- 
gles are equal to two right ones ; It is truc 
alio of a Triangle, wherever it Exiſts : 
what 1s true of thoſe Figures, that have 
barely an /geal Exiſtence in his Mind, 
will hold true of them alſo, when rhey 
come to have a Real Exiſtence. in Mat- 
ter 


Hence it follows that Mora! Know- 
ledge, is as capable of Real Certainty as 
Mathematicks, For _ Certainty being no- 
thing but the Perception of the Agrec- 
menar or Diſagreement of our J/zeas,, and 
Demonſtration nothing, but the Perception 
of 
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of ſuch Agreement by the intervention! of 
other [d:as; our Moral Ideas as well as MHa- 
thematical, being Archetypes themſelves,aind 
ſo Adequate or Complete 1deas all rhe 
Agreement or Diſagreement we ſhall find 
in them, will produce Rea/ Knowledge 
as well as in M:ithematical Ejgures. That 
which is requifire ro make our Know- 
ledge Certain , is the clearneſs of our 
Tdeas; and that which is required to 
make it Real, 1s, that they anſwer their 

Archetypes. | 
But it will here be ſaid, That if Moral 
Knowledge be placed in the Contem- 
plation of our own Moral Zdeas ; and thoſe 
be of our own making , what ſtrange 
Notions will there be of F#/tice and Tem 
perance 2 What confuſion of Yertues and 
Vices, if every Man may make what /deas 
of them he pleates 2 7 Axſrez,, No Con- 
fuſion, nor Diſorder ar all, in the Things 
themſelves, nor the Reaſonings abour 
them ; no more, than there wouid be a 
change in the Propertics of Figures, and 
their Relations one to another, Ifa Man 
thould make a 7r:angle with four corners, 
or a 7rap:zinm with tour right Angles ; 
that is in plain Englith, change the 
Names of the Figures, and call that by 
one 
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one Name, which is called ordinarily 
by another. The change of Name will 
indeed ar firſt diſturb him, who knows 
not what Zea, it ſtands for : but as ſoon 
as the Figure is drawn, the Conſequences 
and Demonſtration are plain, and clear. 
Fuſt rhe ſame is it in Moral Knowledge : 
[ct a Man have the 74a of taking from 
others, without their confent, what they 
are juſtly poſleſſed of, and call this 7-- 
ftice, if he pleaſes: he thot rakes thc 
Name here, without thz /dea pur to it, 
will be miſtaken by joyning . another 
Zaca of his own to that Name ; but //r-p 
the /dea of that Name, or take it ſuch as 
it is in the Speakers Mind ; and the ſame 
Things will agree to it, as if you called 
it Tnjnſtice. | 

One thing we are to take notice of, 
That where Ged, or any other Law-ma- 
ker has defined any Moral Names, there 
they have made the Eſſence of that Spe- 
cies to Which that Name belongs : And 
there it 1s not ſafe to apply, or uſe them 
otherwiſe. Bur in other caſes it is bare 
impropriety of Specch, to apply them 
contrary to the common uſage; of the 
Country they are uſcd. in. 
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Thirdly, But the Complex 7deas which 
we refer to Archetypes without us, may- 
difter from them, and ſo our Knowledge 
about them may come ſhort of being real: 
and thus are our 14:as of Subſtances. Thele 
muſt be taken from ſomething, that does 
or has Exiſted, and not be made up of 
1deas arbitrarily put together, without 
any real Pattern. Herein: therefore is 
founded the reality of our Knowledge 
concerning Subſtances, thatall our Com- 
plex deas of them mult be ſuch, and ſuch 
only, as are made up oi ſuch Simple 
ones, as have been diſcovered to co-exiſt 
in Nature. Wherever then we perceive 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
any of our /deas, there is Ceriain Anow- 
ledge; and wherever we are ſure thoſe 
{cas agree with the reality of Things, 
there is Certain real Knowledee, 
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CHAP v.: 
Of Truth in General. 


Ruth in the proper import of the 
Word, ſignifies the joyning or 
ſeparating of Signs ; as the Things ſig- 
nified by them, do Agree or Diſagree one 
with another. The joyning. or ſepara- 
ting of Signs, is what we call Propoſite- 
ons; fo that Truth properly belongs only ro 
Propoſitions ; whereof there are Two ſorts, 
Mental and Yerbal,as there: are 7wo ſorts of 
Signs commonly made ule of, das and 
Words. F- 

*Tis difficult to treat of Mental Propo- 
fitions without Yerbal:, becauſe in ſpeak- 
ing of Mental, we muſt makeuſe of Words, 
and then they become Yerbal. Again, 
Men commonly in their Thoughts and 
Reaſonings, uſe Words inſtead of 7deas 5 
eſpecially if the ſubject of their Medita- 
tion contains in it Complex Ideas. If we 
have occaſion to form Mental Propoſiti- 
ons about White, Black, Circle, &c. we. 
can, ane often do, frame in our Minds 

the 
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the 7deas themſelves, without reflecting 
on the Names. Burt when we would con- 
| ſider, ormake Propoſitions about the more 
Complex Ideas, as of a Man, Vitriol, For- 
titude, Glory, &c. we uſually put the Name 
for the 1/dea ; becauſe the 7acta theſe 
Names ſtand for, being for the moſt part 
confuſed, imperfe, andundetermined ; 
we reflect on the Names themſelves, as 
being more Clear, Certain, and Diſtin&t, 
and readier to occur to our Thoughts, 
than pure Zdeas : and ſo we make ule of 
theſe Words inſtead of the /deas themſelves, 
even when we would Meditate and Rea- 
ſon within our ſelves, and make tacit 
Mental Propoſitions. 

We mult then obſerve Two forts of 
Propoſitions that we are capable of ma- 
king. Firſt, Mental Progaltions, where- 
in the /deas in our Underſtandings are 
' put together, or {eparated by the Mind, 
perceiving or judging of their Agreemenc 
or Diſagreement. Secondly, Verbal Pro- 
poſitions, which arc Words put together, 
or ſeparated in Affirmative or Negative 
Sentences: So « that Propoſition conlilts, 
in joyning or ſeparating Signs : and 7rath 
_ conſiſts, in putting rogether or ſepara- 
ting theſe Signs, according as the Things 

they 
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they ſtand . for, Agree or Diſagree. 
Trath as well as, Knowledge may well 
come under the Diſtinction of Yerbal and 
Real; That being ,only - Verbal Truth, 
wherein Terms are joyned according to 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 


Zaeas they ftand for, withour regarding 


whether our 14:4s are ſuch as really have 
Or are capable of having: an Exiſtence in 
Nature. Bur then it 1s they contain Re- 
al Truth, when theſe Signs are joyned, 
as our /4cas agree ; and © when our /aeas 
are fuch as we know, are capable of ha- 
ving an Exiſtence in Nature : which in 
Subſtances we cannot know,but by know- 
ing that ſuch have Exiſted. 7r#th 15 the 
marking down in Words, the Agrec- 
ment or Diſagreement of 7aeas, as 1t 1s. 
Falſhood is the marking down 'in Words, 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of /gas, 
otherwiſe than it is;; and ſo far as theſe 
Ideas chus marked by Sounds, agree to 
their Archetypes, 1o far only is the 7ruth 
Real. The knowledge of this 774th con« 
fiſts in knowing what 7deas the Words 
ſtana for, and the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of. thoſe - 
Iaeas, according as it is marked by thole 
Words. | 
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Beſides 7ruth taken in the ſtrict Senſe 
before-mentioned ; there are other ſorts 
of Truths, As Firſt, Moral Truth, which 
is, ſpeaking Things according to the per- 
ſwaſion of our own Minds. Secondly, 
Metaphyfical Truth, which is nothing bur 
the Real Exiſtence of Things confor- 
mable to the 7deas, to which we have 
annexed their Names. 

Thele Conſiderations of 7ruth, cither 
having been before taken notice of, or 
not being much to our preſent purpoſe ; 
ir may ſuffice here only "to have menti- 
oned rhem. 


CHAP. VI 


Of Univerſal Propoſitions , their 
Truth and Certainty. 


"3 HE prevailing Cuſtom of uſing 
Sounds, tor Ideas, even when Men 

think and reaſon within their own Breaſts, 
makes the conſideration of Words and Pro- 
poſitions 1o necetiary a part of the Treatiſe 
of Knowiedge, that it is very hard to 
ſpeak intelligibly of the one, without 
eXPLanning 
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explaining the other. - And ſince Genera! 
Truths, which with'Reaſon are moſt 
ſought after, can never be well made 
known, and are feldom apprehended, 
butas conceived and expreſſed in Words; 
It 15S not out of our way in the Examina- 
tion of our own Knowledge,to enquire in- 
tothe 771th and Certaintyof Univerſal Pro- 
poſitions. But ir muſt be oblerved, thar 
Certainty is Twofold, Certainty of 779th, 
and Certainty of Xzorledge. 

Certainty of Truth is, when Words are 
{o pur rogether in Propojitions, as exactly 
ro expreſs the Agreement or Dilagree- 
ment of the 7deas they ſtand for ; as 
really it is. Certainty of Knowledge, is to 
perceive the Agrecment or Diſagreement 
of 14:as, as cxpreiled in any Propeſitions. 
This we uſually call - Anowizz, or being 
Certain of the Truth of any Propoſition. 

Now becauſe we cannor be Certain of 
the truth of any Gereral Propoſition, unleſs 
we know the preciſe Bounds and Extent 
of the Species tts Terms {tand for ; it is 
necetſary we ſhould know the Eſſence of 
each Species, which is that which conſti- 
utes and bounds it. This in all S:2ple 
Taeas, and Modes is not hard to do: tor 
in theſe the Real and Nominal Effence be- 

ing 
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being the ſame, there can be no doubt 
how far the Specizs extends, or what 
Things are comprehended under each 
Term : which it 1s evident are all thar 
have an exact Conformity with the 74:4 
it Nands for, and no other. But in $#b- 
fances, wherein a Real Eſſence, diſtinct 
from the Nominal, is ſuppoſed to cenſti- 
rute, and bound the Species , the extent 
of the general Word is very uncertain ; 
becauſe nor knowing this Real Eſſence, 
we cannot know what is, or 1s not of 
that Speczes, and conſequently what may, 
or may not wi:h Certainty be affirmed ot 
it. 158 

Hence we may ſce that the Names 
of Subſtances, when made to ſtand for 
Species, {fuppoled ro be conſtitured by 
Real Efjences, which we know not, ate 
not 'capable of conveying Certainty ro 
the Unnderſtanding, Of the 7rarh ot 
General Propeſitions made up of ſuch Terms, 
we cannot be ſure. For how can we beſure 
that this or thac Quality is in Gold, for 
Inſtance, when we know not- what is, 
or is not Gold, that is, whar has, or has 
not the Real Eſſence of Gold, Whereof we 
have no /aza art all. On the other fide, 
the Names of Subſtances when made 
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ufe of for the Complex Ideas, Men have in 
their Minds; tho they carry a'clear and 
determinate Signification with them, will 
not yet ſerye us to make many Univer- 
fal Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth we can 
be certain : becauſe the Simple Ideas, out 
of which the Complex are combined, car- 
ry not with them any diſcoverable Con- 
nexion, or Repugnancy, bur with a ver 

few other 1deas. For Tnſtance, AY Gold 
rs fixed, is a Propeſitica we cannot be cer- 
tain of how Univerſally ſoever it be be- 
lieved : For if we take the Term Go/d, ro 
ſtand for a Real Eſſence, ic is evident we 
know not what particular Subſtances are 
of that Species, and fo: cannot with cer- 
tainty affem any Thing Univerſally of 
Gold. Bur if we make the Term Gold 
ſtand for a Species, determined by its No- 
minal Eſſence, be its Complex Ides what 
it will ; for Inſtance, A Body Tellow, Fu- 
fible, Malleable, and wery heavy ; no Qua- 
lity can with Certainty be Denyed or At 
firmed Univerſally of'it, but what has a 
dilcoverable Connexion, or Inconſiſtency 
with that Nominal Fſſezce: Fixedneſs, for 
Inſtance, having no neceſſary Connexi- 
on that we can diſcover with any Simpic 
14:4 that makes the Complex one, or with 
| i CDC: 
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the. whole Combination together: it is 
impoſſible that we ſhould certainly know 
che truth of this Propoſition, AU Gold is 


fixed. ep 
Bur is not this an Univerſal certain 


Propoſition, Al Gold is Malleable 2 I ans 
{wer, it is ſo, if Malleableneſs be a part of 
the Complex [dea, the word Gold ſtands 
for: Bur then here is nothing affirmed of 
Gold, bur thar, that Sound ſtands for an 
1d:a, in which Mall-ableneſs is contained. 
And ſuch a fort of Truth and Certainry 
itis, to lay, a Centaur is Four-footed, T ima» 
gine amonglt all the Secundary Quali. 
ries of Subiiances, and the Powers rela- 
ting to them, there cannot any two be 
named, whoſe neceſſary Co-exiitence or 
Repugnance to Co-cxitt can be certainly 
kgownz unleſs in thoſe of the ſame Senſe, 
which neccſfarily exclude one another. 
Thus by che Colour we cannot certainly 
know what Smell, Taft, &c. any Body is 
of. 'Tis no wonder then that Certainty 
is to be found bur in very few general 
Propoſitions concerning Subſtances: Our 
Knowledge of their Qualities and Pro- 
perties goes very ſeldom farther than our 
Senſes reach, or inform us. Inquiſitive 
and Obſerving Men may by ſtrength of 

Q z Judg- 
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Judgment, penetrate farther ; and on Pro- 
babilities taken from wary Obſervations, 
and Hints well laid rogether, often gueſs 
right at what Expericnce has not yer diſ- 
covered to them : But this is bur gueſing 
ſtill, it amounts only to Opinion; and 
has not that certainty, which 1s requiſite 

to. Knowledge. 7 | $ 
To conclude, general Propoſitions of 
what kind ſoever, arc then only capable 
of Certainty, when the Terms uſed in 
them, ſtand for ſuch /deas, whole Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement, as there expreſ- 
ſed, is capable to be diſcovered by us. 
And we are then certain'of their Truth 


. or Falſhood, when we perceive the deas 


they ſtand for, to Agree or. not Agree, 
according as they are affirmed or denyed 
one of another ; whence' we may take no- 
tice, that general Certainty, is never t& 
be found but in our 1geas. 


CHAP: 
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hw 


C H A P. VIL 


Of Maxims. 
1 HERE area ſfortof Propoſitions, 


which under the Name of Maxims 
and Axioms , have paſſed tor Principles 
of Science + and becauſe they are Sclf- 
evident, have becn ſuppoſed nnate. Tr 
may be worth while to enquire into the 
reaſon of their Evidence, and examine 
how far they influence our other Knows- 
ledge. 

Knowledge being but the perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Hdeas, where that Agreement or Diſa- 
greement is perceived immediately by 
it ſelf, without the intervention or help 
of any other, there our Knowledge is Self- 
evident : Which being ſo,not only Maxims, 
but an infinite number of other Propoſi- 
tions partake equally with them in this 
Self-evidence. For, 

In reſpect of /dentity and Diverſity, we 
may have as many Self-evident: Propoſi- 
rions as we have diſtin I4:as, Tis the 
8 Q 3 Firtt 
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Firſt At of the Mind, to know cver 
one of its /deas by it ſelf, and diſtinguiſh 
it from others. Every one finds in him- 
ſelf, that he knows the Zgeas he has; 
that he knows alſo. when any one is in 
his Underſtanding, and whar it is; and 
that when more than one are there, he 
knows them diſtintly and unconfuſed]y, 
one from' anorher;- ſo that all Afirmarti- 
ons, or Negations concerning them, are 
made without any poſſibility of doubr ar 
uncertainty ; _ muſt neceſſarily be aſ- 
{entcd to, as ſoon as underſtood : that is, 
as ſoon as we have in'our Minds the /acas 
clear and diſtin, which the Terms in 
the Propoſition ſtand for. Thus 2 C:rcle 
z a Circle, Blue is not Red, ares as Self- 
evident Propoſitions ; as' thoſe general 
ones, What x, i, and '7 impoſſible: for the 
ſame thing to be and not to be ; nor can the 
conſideration of theſe Axioms add any 
thing to the Evidence, or Certainty of 
our Knowledge of them, © = 

| As to the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of Coexiſtence, rhe Mind has an imme» 
diate perception of this, bur in very few. 
And therefore, in this fort we have very 
little Zztuitive Knowledge: tho in ſome 
few Propotiuons we have.” '7wo Boates 
51 ". Fapmer 
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cannot be in the ſame place T think is a ſelf- 
evident Propoſition. The 7zea of fitting 
a Place equal to the Contents of its Su- 
rag being annexed to our aca of 
Body. 
hs to the Relations of Modes, Mathe- 
maticians have framed many Axioms con- 
cerning that one Relation of Equality, 
as Equals taken from Equals, the remainder 
will be Equal, &c. which however recci- 
ved for Axioms, yet I think have not a 
clearer Self-Evidence than theſe,that One 
and One are equal to Two, that if from 
the Five Fingers of one Hand, you take 
I'wo, and from the Five Fingers of the 
other Hand Two, the remaining Num- 
bers will be equal. Theſe, and a thou- 
ſand other {uch Propoſitions may be 
found in Numbers, which carry with 
them an equal, if not greater clearnels, 
than thoſe Mathematical Axioms. 

As to Real Exiſtence, ſince that has no 
Connexion with any other of our das, 
but that of our Selves, and of a Firſt 
Being; we have not fo much as a De- 
monſtrative, much leſs a Self-Evidenr 
Knowledge, concerning the Real Exiſt- 
ence of other Beings. | 
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In the next place let us conſider what 
influence rheſeMaxims have wpon the 0- 
rher parts of our Knowledge. The Rules 
eſtabl#hed inthe Schools, , That all Rea- 
ſonings are Ex precoenitts ef preconcepts, 
{cem to lay the foundation -of all other 
Knowledgeintheſe Maxims, and to fup- 
pole them to be Precognitazwhereby Ithink 
15 meant Two Things: Firſt, That theſe 
Axioms are thoſe Truths. that: are firſt 
known tothe Mind : Secondly, Fhar upoir 
them the other partsof our Knowledge 
depend. wo | 

Firſt, That theſe Axioms are not the 
Truths firſt known to the Mind, is evi- 
dent from Experience : For who knows 
not that a. Child perceives that a Stranzer is 
not its Mother, long before he knows, that 
it is impoſlible for the ſame thing to be 
and nor to be 2. And how | many Truths 
are there about Numbers, which the 
Mind is perfectly acquainted with, and 
fully convinced of, bctore'it everthought 
on theſe general Maxims 2 Of this the 
reaſon is plain; for that which inakes 
the Min4 aſſent ro ſuch Propoſitions, be- 
ing nothing but the Perception ir has of 
the Agreement or Difagreement of its 
12:45, according as it finds them affirm- 


ed 


Ca | | | 
ed or denied in Words one of another ; 
and every da being known to be what 
it is, and every two diſtin /geas not ta 
be the ſame, ir muſt neceſſarily follow, 
thar ſuch Self-evident Truths muſt be 
firſt known, which conſiſt of /dcas, rhar 
are brſt in the Mind; and the Zdeas firſt 
in the Mind, it is evident, are thoſe of 
particalar Things; from whence, by ſlow 
degrees the Underftanding proceeds ta 
ſome few general ones,” which being ta- 
ken from the ordinary and familiar Ob- 
jeQs of Senfe, are fertled in the Mind, 
with general Names to them. Thus 
particular /zeas are firſt received and di- 
ftinguiſhed, and ſo Knowledge got about 
chem, and next tothem the leſs general or 
{pecifick,which are next to particular ones. 

Secondly, From what has bcen ſaid, ir 
plainly follows, that theſe . magniticd 
Maxims are not the Principles and Fouty 


dations of all our orher Knowledge : for. 


if there be a great many other Truths, 


as Selfeyident as they, and a great ma-. 
ny that we know before them, it is im-. 


poſſible thar they * ſhould be the Princi- 
ples, from which we deduce all orher 
Truths. | Thus, that One and Two are equal 
zo Three, is as evident, and caficr known 
# 2s 24 £2111 | then 
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then that the Whole is equal to all 3ts farts. 
Nor after theknowledge of this Maxim , 
do we know that One and T'wo ar2 cual 
to Three, better, or more certainly, than 
we did before. For if there be any g9dds 
in theſe /deas, the Ideas of Whole, and 
Parts, aremore obſcure, or at leaſt more 
difficult ro be ſerled in the Mind, than 
thoſe of Oze, Two and Three, Either 
therefore all Knowledge does not depend 
on certain Precognita, or general Max- 
ims, called Principles; or elſe, ſuch as 
theſe ( That One and One are Tmo, that 
Two and Two are Four, &c.) and a great 
part of Numeration will be fo. ''To 
which if we add all rheSelf-evident Pro- 
poſitions that may be made about all our 
diſtin 7geas ; Principles will be almoit 
infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which Men 
arrive to the knowledge of, art different 
Ages ; and a great many of thole innate 
Principles, they never come to know all 
their Lives. But-whether they come 
in view earlier or later, they are all 
known by their Native Evidence, and 
receive no Light, nor arecapable of-any 
Proof one from another ; much leſs the 
more particular, from the more general; 
or the more ſimple from the more com- 


pounded : 
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pounded : the more ſimple, and leſs ab- 
ſtrat, being the moſt familiar, and the 
eaſier and earlier apprehended. ' 
©" "Theſe gexeral Maxims then, are only 
of uſe in diſputes, to ſtop the Mouths of 
Wranglers; -but not of much uſe to the 
diſcovery 'of unknown ' Truths ; or to 
help the Mind forwards-in irs ſearch af- 
ter Knowledge, Several general Max- 
ims, are no more than bare verbal Pro- 
poſitions; and teach us nothing bur the 
reſpect and import of Names, one to any 
other, as, The whole is equal to all its Parts : 
What real Truth does it reach us more, 
than whar the ſignification pt the word 
Tatum, or whele does of it ſelt import ? * 

But yet, Mathematicians do not with- 
outreaſon place this, and ſome other ſuch 
amongſt their Maxims; that rheir Scho- 
lars having in the Entrance perfectly 
acquainted their Thoughts with theſe 
Propoſitions, madcin ſuch general Terms, 
may have them ready to apply to all par- 
ticular Caſcs :, not thatif they be equal- 
Ty weighed, they are more clear and evi- 

nt, than the particular Inſtances they 
are brought to confirm, but that being 
more familiar to the Mind, the very na- 
ming them is-enough to fatisfy the Un- 
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derſtanding. But this I ſay, is more 
fromour Cuſtom of uſing them, than the 
diflerent Evidence of the Things. : 
- So that if rightly conſider'd, I think 


we may ſay, that where our /deas are 


elear and diſtin&, there is little, or no 
uſe at all of theſe Maxims, to prove the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of any of 
them. He that cannot diſcern the Truth, 
or falſhood of ſuch Propoſitions, with- 
out the help of theſe and the like Max- 
1ms, will not be helped by theſe Maxims 
ro doit. He that needs any proof to 
make him certain, and. give his afſeng 
to this Propoſition, that 70 are equal to 
7mwo, or that White #s not Black, will alfo 
have need of a proof to make him admit 
that, What w, is, or, That it « impoſſible 
for the ſame thing to be and not tobe. - + 
And as theſe Maxis are of little ule, 
where we have clear and' diſtin&t /atas 3 
ſo they are of dangerous ule, where our 
Has are confuſed, and -where we uſe 
words that are nor annexed to clear and 
diftint eas; but to ſuch as are of a 
looſe and wandring fignification, ſome- 
times ſtanding for one, and ſomerimes 
for another /dea, from which follows Mi- 
fake and Error , which theſe Maxims 
ih | (brorght 
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( brought as proofs to eſtabliſh Propoſiti- 
ons wherein the Terms ſtand for confu- 
ſed and uncertain /deas ) do by their Au- 
thority confirm and river. 


CHAP VIL 
Of Trifling Propofations. 


Here are Univerſal Propoſitions , 
which tho they be certainly true, 
yet add no Light to our Underſtandings, 
bring no increaſe to our Knowledge, ſuch 
are, | A 
. Firſt, All Purely Identical Propoſitions. 
Theſe at firſt 4/zſh, appear to contain no 
Inſtruction in them : for when we aflirm 
the ſame Term of it ſelf, it ſhews us no- 
thing but what we muſt certainly know 
before, whether ſuch a Propoſition be 
either made by, or propoſed to us. 
Seconaly, Another fort of trifling Pro- 
poſitions is, when a part of the Complex 
Idca 7s predicated of the name of the whole ; 
a part. of the deftinirion,of rhe word wactt- 
ned, as, Lead is a M:tal, Man an Animal. 
Theie carry no Information ar ail, ro 
thols 


V 
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thoſe who know the Complex tas, the 
Names Lead, and Mas ſtand for: Indeed, 
to a Man that knows the ſignification of 
the word Metal,and nor of the word Lead, 
it is a ſhorter way to explain the ſignifi- 
cation of the word L244, by ſaying it is a 
Meta!, than by cnumerating the Simple 
{deas one by one, which make up the 
Complex [tea of Metal. : 

Alike trifling it is to, predicate any 
one of the Simple 7geas of a Com- 
plex one, of the name of the whole Com- 
plex/d*4 as 48 Gold is fuſible ; for fuli- 
bility being one of the Simple das thar 

ocs to the making up the Complex one, 
the Sound Gold ſtands for; what can ir 
be bur playing with Sounds, to affirm 
that of the name Gold, which is compre- | 
hended in its received fignification 2 
What inftruRtion can it carry, to tell 
one that which he is ſuppoſed to know 
before? For I am ſuppoſed to know the 
ſignification of the word another ules to 
me, or elſe he is to tell me. 
 _ Thegeneral Propoſitions that are made 

abour Subſtances, if they are certain, are 
for the moſt parr bur 7rifling. And if 
they are Inſtruttive, are Uncertain; and 


fuch as we have no.knowicdge of their 
| rcal 
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teal Truth, how much ſoeyer conſtanc 
Obſervation and Analogy may aſliſt our 
Judgments in Gmefine. Hence it comes 
to paſs, that one may often meet with 
very clear and coherent Diſcourſes, that 
amount yer to nothing. For names of 
Subſtantial Beings, as well as others, ha- 
ving ſctled Signitications aifixed ro them, 
may with great Truth be joyned Nega- 
tively and Afﬀicmatively in Propolitions, 
as their Definitions make chem fit co be 
{o joyned ; and Propolitions confiſting of 
tuch Terms, may with the {ame clear- 
nefs be deduced one from another, as 
thoſe that convey the molt real Truths; 
and all rhis: without any knowledge of 
the Nature or Reality of Things exiiting 
withour us. Thus he that has learnt the 
following words , wich their ordinary 


Acceptations annexed to them, viz. Sub- 


ſtance, Man, Animal Form, Soul, Vegeta- 
tive, Senſitive, Rational, may make icve- 
ral undoubted Propoſitions about the Soul, 
without any Knowledge at all of what 
the Soul really ts. And of this ſort a 
Man may find an intinite number of Pro» 
poſitions, Reaſonings and Concluſions in 
Books of M-#aphyficks, | School-Divinity, 
and ſome part of Natural Philoſophy; and 
aitcr 
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after all, know as little of God, Spirits, or 


Bodies, as he did before he fer our. 
Thirdly, "The worſt fort of 7rifling, is, 
Tomſe words looſely and wncertainly, which 
ſets us yet farther from the certainry of 
Knowledge 'we hope to attain to by 
them, or find in them. Thar which cc- 
caſions rhis, is, That Men may find it 
convenient ro ſhelter their Ignorance or 
Obſtinacy, under the Obſcurity or Per- 
picxedneſs of rheir Terms ; to which, 
perhaps, Inadvertency and ill Cuttom 
docs in many Men much contribute. 
To conclude, barely Yerbal Propoſitions 
may be known by thele following marks. 
Firſt, All Propoſitions, Whereia two 
Abſtract Terms are affirmed one of an« 
other, are barely abour rhe ſignification 
of Sounds. For ſince no Abitract 7dea 
can be the ſame with any other, but it 
{elf ; when its Abſtract Name is affirm- 
ed of any other Term, it can ſigniftie no 
more bur this, that it may, or ought to 
be called by that name ; orrhat theſe rwo 
Names ſignify the ſame /aea. | 
Seconaly, All Propoſitions, whercin a 
part of the Compicx J[dea, which any 
Term ſtands for, is predicated of thar 
1crm, arc only Verbal: and thus all 
Propoſitions 


LF 

Propoſitions wherein more comprehen- 
{ive Terms called Gezera, are affirmed of 
Subordinate, or leſs Comprehenſive, cal- 
led Species, or Individuals, are barely 
Verbal. When by theſe two Rules we ex- 
amine the Propoſitions that make up 
the Diſcourſes we ordnarily mect with, 
both in and out of Books; weſhall, per- 
haps find, that a greater part of them, 
than is uſually ſuſpeRted, are purely a- 
bour the fignitication of Words, and con- 
rain nothing in them, but the uſe and 
application of theſe Signs. 
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C11 AF} IX 
Of our Iſfmowledge of Exiſtence. 


 Fltherto we have only confidered 
che Eſſences of Things, which be- 
ing only A: /traft Ideas, and thereby re- 
moved 1n our Thoughts from particular 
Exiſtence, give us no Knowledge of Ex- 
iſtence at all. We procced now to enquire 
concerning our Ao ledve of the Exiſtcns? 
of Things, and how we come by it. 


R j far 
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I ſay then that we have the Know- 
ledge of our own Exiſtence,by Intuition; of 
the Exiſtence of God, by Demonſtration ; 
and of other Things, by Senſation. AS 
for our ow# Exiſtence, we perceive it ſo 
plainly, that ir neither needs, nor is ca- 
pable of any proof. I think, I reaſon ; 
I feel Pleaſure and Pain; Can any of 
theſe be more evident to me, than my 
own Exiſtence? If 1 doubt of all other 
Things, that very Doubt makes me per- 
ceive my own Exiſtence, and will not{uf- 
fer me to doubt of that. It I know I 
doubt, I have as certain a Perception 
of the Thing Doubting, as of that 7hought 
which I call Doubt, Experience then 
convinces us that we have an Intuitive 
Knowledge of our own Exiſtence ; and an 
Internal Infallible Perceprion that we arc. 
In every act of Scnfation, Reaſoning or 
Thinking, we are conſcious to our ſelves 
of our own Being, and in this marter 
comec not ſhort of the higheſt Degree of 
C:rtalnty. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAT X 
Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence 


of a God. 


"{ * HY God has given us no 7znate 

1d:zas of himſelf, yer having fur- 
nithed us with thoſe Faculrics our Minds 
are endowed with, he hath not /eft him- 
ſelf without a Witneſs, ſince we have Senſe, 
Perception, and Reaſonz and cannot 


want a clear proof of him, as long as: 


we carry our {c|vesabour us : norcan we 
juſtly complain of our Ignorance in this 
great point, ſince he has ſo plentifully 
provided us with means to diſcover, and 
know him, ſo far as is neceſlary to the 
end of our Being, and the great concern- 
ment of our Happinels. Burtho this be 
the moſt obvious Truth thar Reaſon dit- 
covers, yet it requires Thought and Ar- 
tention: and rhe Mind muſt apply 
it ſelf roa Regular deduction of ir, from 
{ome part of our [#iu/iiv Knowledge ; or 
elle we thall be as ignorant of this as of 
R| 2 other 
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other Propoſitions which are in them- 
ſelves capable of clear demonſtration. 
To ſhew therefore, that we are capable 
of Knowing, that is, bcing certain, that 
therets a God, and how we may come by 
this Certainty, I think we need go no 
farther than our ſelves, and that un- 
doubred Knowledge we haveof our own 
Fxiſtence. 1 think itis beyond queſtion, 
that Man has a clear Perception of his own 
Being : he knows certainly, that he Ex- 
iſts, and thar he is- Something. In the 
next place, Man knows by an Intuitive 
Certainty, that bare nothing can no more 
produce any real Being, than it can be equal to 
tro Right Angles. If therefore we know 
there 1s fome Real Being, ir is an evi- 
dent Demonſtration, that from Eternity 
thire has been domething; {ſince whac was 
not from Eternity, had a Beginning ; and 
what had a Beginning, muſt be produ- 
ccd by ſomething elle Next it 1s evi- 
dent, that what has its B:ino from another, 
muff alſo have all that which it in, and 5e- 
lomzs to its Beinas from anoth:r too: All the 
Powers it has muit be owing to, and re- 
ceived from the fame Source. Fhis E- 
ternal Source then of all Being mutt be 
alio ihe Source and Original of all Fow- 

by OG 
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er; and ſo this Eternal Being, muſt be 
alſo rhe moſt powerful. : 

Again, Man finds in himſelf Perception, 
and Avowledze: we are certain then that 
there is not only ſome Bcing, but ſome 
Knowing, Intclligent Being in the World. 
There was a time then, when there was 


no knowing Being, or elſe there has been 


a knowing Being from Eternity. If it 
be ſaid, there was a time when that Eter- 
nal Being, had no Knowledge; I reply, 
that then it is impoſlible there ſhould 


have ever becn any Knowledge. It being - 


as impoſlible that Things . wholly 
void of Knowicdge, and operating blind- 
ly, and withour any Perception, ſhould 
produce a knowing Bcing, as it is impoſ- 
{ible that a Triangle ſhould make it 


ſelf Three Angles, bigger than Two Right - 


ones. 
Thus from the Conſideration of our 


{eives, and what we infallibly find in our 


own Conſiiturions, our Reaſon leads us 
ro the knowledge of this certain and evi- 


dent Truth, that there is an Eternal, moſt 


Powerful, and Knowing Being, which, whe- 
ther any one will call God, it matters nor. 
The thing is evident, and from this ea 
duly contider'd, will eaſily be deduced 

; R 3 all 
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all thoſe other Attribates, we ought to 
aſcribe to this Eternal Being. | 

From what has bcen ſaid, it is plain to 
me, we have a more certain Knowledge 
of the Exiſtence of a God, than of any 
thing our Senſes have not immediately 
diſcovered tous. Nay, I preſume I may 
ſay, that we more ccrtainly know thar 
there is a God, than that there is any 
thing el{e without us. When I ſay, we 
know, T mean, there is ſuch a Knowledge 
within our reach, which we cannot mts, 
if we will but apply our Minds ro thar, 
as we do to ſeveral other Enquiries. 

It being then unavoidable for all ratio- 
nal Creatures to conclude, that ſomething 
has Exifted from Eternity ; let us next ſec 
What kind of Thing that muſt be: there 
are but two forts of Beings in the World, 
that Man knows or conceives ; Firſt, Such 
as are purely material, without Sente or 
Perception, as the clippings of our Beards, 
and paringsof our Nails. Secondly, Sen- 
ſible perceiving Beings ; ſuch as we find 
our ſelves to be. Theſe rwo ſorts we 
ſhall hereofter call Cogitative and 7: cogt- 
tative Beings; which ro onr prefent pur- 
pole are betrer rhan Paterial and Imma 
terial. ; > 3 Ws oi ime } 
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if then there muſt be ſomething Etey- 
aal, it is very obvious to Reaſon, that 
ir muſt neceſſarily be a Cogitative Being, 
Becauſe it is as impoſſible to conceive 
thatever bare {zcogitative Matter ſhould 
produce a 7hizking intelligent Being, as 
that. nothing ſhould of ic {elf produce 
Matter. Let us ſuppoſe any parcel of 
Matter Eternal, we ſhall find it in it (elf 
unable to produce any thing. Let us 
ſ\uppoſc its parts firmly ar reſt together : 
if there were no other Being in the 
World, muſt it not Etcrnally remain ſo, 
a dead unacive Lump? Is it poſſible to 
conceive it can add Motion to it ſelf, or 
produce any thing? Matter then by irs own 
Strength cannot produce in ir elf, fo 
much as Hotion. The Motion it has, muſt 
alio be from Eternity, or elſe added to 
Matter by ſome other Being, more pow- 
erful than Matter. Bur ler us ſuppolc 
Motion Eternal too, yet Matter, /zcogi- 
tative Matter and motion could never 
produce 7 hought : Knowledge Will ſtill beas 
farbeyond the power of Motion and Matter 
to produce,as Matter is beyond the pow- 
cr of Nothing to produce. Divide Mat- 
zer into as minute parts as you will, va- 
ry the Figure and Motion of it, as much 


as - 
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as you pleaſe, it will operate no otherwiſe 
upon other Bodies of proportionable 
bulk, than it did before this diviſion. 
-The minuteſt Particles of Matter, knock, 
impell, and reſiſt one another, juſt as 
the greater do, and that is all they: can 
do, fo that it we will. ſuppoſe nothing 
Eternal, Matter can never begin to be. It 
we {uppole bare. Matter without Motion 
Frernal, Motion can never begin to be, If 
we ſuppoſe only Matter and Notion 
Erernal , Thought can never begin to be : 
Forit is impollible ro conceive, that Mat- 
ter either with, or without Motion, could 
have originally in and from it felt, Senſe, 
I'crception, and Knowledge, as is evi- 
dent from hence, that che Senle, Per- 
ception and Kr.owleage, muſt be aPro- 
perty Eternally inſeparable from Matter, 
and every Particle of ir. Since therefore 
whatſoever is the firlt Eternal Being, mutt 
neceſlarily be Cogitative : and wharſfocver 
is firſt of all Things, muſt necciiarily 
contain in it, and actually have, ar leatt, 
ail rhe PerfeCiors thar can ever atter Ex- 

zit, it necefiarily foilows, that the Fi: { 
_ Eternal Be ng cannot ve Matter, 


F 
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If therefore it be evident that fome- 
ching neceſſarily muſt exiſt from Ererni- 
ty, It is alſo as evident that, rhat Somze- 
thing muſt neceſſarily be a Cogitative Being. 
For it is as impoſſible rhat 7zcopitative 
Matter ſhould produce a Copitative Being, 


as that Nothing, or the Negation of all. 


Being ſhould produce a poſitive Being 
or Matter. | 

This diſcovery of the neceſſary Exiſt- 
ence of an Eternal Mind, does ſufficient- 
ly lead us .into the knowledge of God. 
For it will hence follow, that all other 
knowing Beings, that have a Beginning, 
mult depend on him, and have no other 
ways of Knowledge or extent of Power, 
chan what he gives them : and therefore 
if he made rthole, he made allo the leſs 
excellent Pieces of this Univerſe, all /- 
animate Bodies, whereby his Omniſcience, 
Power and Providence will be eſtabliſhed; 
and from rhence all his other Attributes 
neceſlarily follow. 


CHAF 
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CHAP. XI 


Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence 
of other 1 hings. 


HE knowledge of our own Being 

we have by ztuition: the Exiſt- 

ence of a God, Reaſon clearly makes known 
ro us, as has been ſhewn : The knowledge 
of the Exiſtence of any other Thing, we 
can haveonly by Senſition ; forthere being 
no neceſſary Connexion of Real Exiſtence 
with any /4:a, a Man hathinhis Memo- 
ry; nor of any other Exiſtence, bur rhat 
of God, with the Exiſtence of any parti- 
cular Man ; no particular Man can know 
the Exiſtence of any other Being, bur 
only, when by actual operating upon 
him, it makes it ſelf be perceived by 
him. The having the 12a of any thing 
in our Mind, no more proves the” Ex- 
iftence of that thing, rhan the Picture of 
a Man evidences his Bcing in the Warld, 
or the Viſioas of a Dream, make there- - 
by a true Hiſtory. Ir 1s therefore the 
aQual receiving - of 12:45 from withour, 
5 ; 'thar 


EARL... 
thar gives us notice of the Exiſtence of 
other Things, and makes us know that 
ſomething doth Exilt at that time with- 
our us, which cauſes that 7aea in us, 
tho perhaps we neither know nor con: 
ſider how it does itz for it takes not 
from the Certarmty of our Senles, and the 
Taeas we receive by them, that we know 
not the manner wherein they are produ- 
ced. This notice we have by our Seyſes 
of the exiſting of Things without us, 
tho ir be not alrogether ſo Certain as 7z- 
tuition and Demonſtration, delerves the 
name of Knowledge, if we perlwade onr 
felves that our Faculties act and inform 
us right, concerning the exiſtence of thoſe 
Objects, that affect them. Bur belides 
the aſſurance we ,have from our Serſes 
themſelves, that they do not err in. the 
Information they give us of the exift- 
ence of Things without us , we have 
other concurrent Reatons: As Frrff, It 
is plain thoſe Perceprions are are produ- 
ccd in us by Extcrior Caules aftefting 
our Senſes, becauſe thoſe that wanr the 
Organs of any Senſe; never can have the 
Zdeas belonging to that Senſe produced 
in their Minds. This 1s too evident to 
be dovbred, and therefore we cannot 


bur 
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but be aſſured, thar they come in by 
the Organs of thar Senſe, and no other 
way. 

Strondy, Becauſe we find ſometimes that 
we cannot avoid the having thoſe eas pro 
duced in our Minds, as when my Eyes are 
ſhur, I can art plealure recall ro my Mind 
the /deas of Light or the Sun, which for- 
mer Senſations had lodged in my Memo- 
ry ; but if I turn my Eyes towards the 
San, I cannot avoid the /atas which the 
Light or the $47, then produces in me : 
which ſhews a manifeſt difterence berween 
thoſe 7geas laid up. in the Memory,. and 
ſuch as force themſelves upon us, and 
we cannot avoid having. And there- 
fore ir muſt needs be ſome Exterior 
Cauſe, whole Efficacy I cannot reſiſt, 
that produces thole /dcas in my Mind, 
whether I will or no. Beſides, no Man 
bur perceives the difference in himſelf, 
berween actually looking upon the Su, 
and contemplating the 4:4 he has of it 
in his Memory z and therefore he. hath 
certain Knowledge, that they are' not 
both Memory or Fancy ; bur that aCtual 
Secing has a Caulſc withour. ; 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, Add to this, that many eas 
are produced in us without pain, which 
we afterwards remember withour the leaſt 
offence. Thus the pain of Zat or Cold, 
when the /dea of it is received in our 
Minds, gives us no diſturbance : which 
when felt was very troubleſome; and we 
remember the pain of Funzer, Thirſt, 
Head-ach, &c.: without any pain at all; 
which would either never diſturb us, or 
elſe conſtantly do ir, as often as we 
rhought of it, were there nothing more 
but 7deas floating in our Minds, and ap- 
Dearances entcrtaining our Fancies, with- 
our the rea] Exiſtence of Things affect- 
ing us from abroad. 

Fourthly, Our Senſes in many caſes, 
bear witnets to the Truth of cach orhers 
Report, concerning the Exiſtence of fen- 
ible Things withour 11s: Herthar doubis 
when he ices a Fire, whether it be Real, 
may, if he pleaſe, feel itroo ; and by rhe 
exquitite pain he will be convinced, that 
it 15 not a bare /dea or Phantom. 

If after all this, any one will be fo Scep- 
tical, as to diſtrult his Senles, and ro que- 
{lion the Exiſtence of all Things, or our 
Knowledge of any Thing ; Let him con- 
{iter char the certainty of Things cxiſt- 

ing 
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ing in Rerum zaturs, when we have the 
Teſtimony of our Senſes for it, is not on- 
ly as great as our Frame can attain to, 
bur as our condition needs, For our Fa- 
culties being not ſuitcd to the full exten 
of Being, nor a clear comprehenſive 
knowledge of all Things, but to the'pre- 
ſervation of us,in whom they are,and ac- 
commodarcd to the uſe of Life; they ſerve 
our purpole well enough, if they will 
bur give give us certain notice of thoſe 
Things, that are convenient or inconve- 
nient to us. For he that fees a Caxdlz 
burning, and has experimented the force 
of the Flame, by putting his Fingerin it, 
will little doubt, rhar this is ſomething 
Exiſting without him, which does him 
harm, and puts him to pain, which is 
aljurance enough ; when no Man requires 
ypreater Certainty to govern his Actions 
by, than what 1s as certain as his Acti- 
ans themſelves : So that this Evidence 
iS as great as we can dclire, being as Cer- 
tain to us as our Pleature or Pain, that 
is ZZappineſs or Miſery, beyond which we 
have no concernment, either of Know- 
ing, 07 Being. 


In 
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In fine, when our Sexſes do actually 
convey intoour Underſtandings any za, 


we are aſſured that there is ſomething ar 


thar time really Exiſting without us. Bur 


this Knowledge extends only as far as the 
preſent Teſtimony of our Senſes, em- 
ployed about particular Objeds, that do 


then afte&t rhem, and no farther My 


ſeeing a Man a Minute ſince, is no cer- 
tain Argument of his preſent Exiſtence. 
As when our Sexſes are aCtually em- 
ploycd about any Object, we know that 
itdoes Exiſt : ſo by our Memory we may 
be aſſured,thar heretofore Things that at- 
fected our Sexſes, have Exifted : and thus 
we have the knowledge of the paſt Ex- 
iſtence of ſeveral Things; whercof our 
Senſes having informed us, our Memo- 
ries {ti}] retain the 7deas : and of this we 
are paſt all doubr, fo long as we Re- 
member well. EN 
As to the Exiſtence of Spirits, our ha- 
ving /acas of them, does not make us 
know,that any ſuch Things do Exiſt with- 
out us; or that thereare any Finite Spirits; 
or any other Spiritual Beings but the Eter- 
nal God, We have ground from Revela= 
ion, and {cveral other Reaſons, to be- 
licve wiilt atlurance, that there arc tuch 
Creatures : 
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Creatures : but our Senſes not being able 
to diſcover rhem, we want the means of 
knowing their particular Exiſtence, for 
we can no more know that there are Finite 
Spirits really Exiſting, by the 7dea we 
have of ſuch Beings, than by the 7deas 
any one has of Fairies or Centaurs, he 
can come to know that Things anſwering 
thoſe 1d:as, do really Exiſt. 

Hence we may gather, that there are 
Two ſorts of Propoſitions, One concerning 
the Exiſtence of any Thing anſwerable 
to ſuch an /aca ; as thar of an Elephant, 
Phenix, Motion, or Angel, viz, Whether 
fuch a Thing does any where Exiſt :and 
this Knowledge is only of Particulars , 
and not to be had of any Thing withour 
us, bur only of God, any other way 
than by our Senſes. | | 

Another ſort of Propofitions is, where- 
1n 15 expretſed the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of our Abſtract 1dzas, and their 
Dependence of another. And theſe may 
be Univerſal and Certain : So having the 
[4ea of God, and my Self, of Fear and 
Obedience, | cannot but be ſure that God 
is to be feared and obeyed by me; and this 
Propoſition will be certain concerning 


3Jaz in general ; It I have made an _Av- 
ftract 


| : | 
| | | C8871 

ftraf# Idea of ſuch a Species, whereof I 
am one Particular. - But ſuch a Propoſi- 
tion, how Certain ſoever, proves not to 
me the Exiſtence of Men in the World ; 
bur will be true of all ſach Creatures, 
whenever 'they do Exiſt : which Cer- 
zainty of ſuch general Propoſitions, de- 
pends on the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment diſcoverable in thoſe Abſtract /deas. 
In the former Caſe, our Knowledge is 
the conſequence ofthe Exiſtence of Things, 
producing /deas in our Minds by our 
Senſes : In the later, the conſequence of 
the /deas that are in ow Minds, and pro- 
ducing theſe general Propoſitions, many 
whereof are called, Eterne veritatis ; and 
all of them indeed are {o, not from be- 
ing written all, or any of them in the 
Minds of all Men, or that they were 
any of them Propoſitions in any ones 
Mind, till he having got the A4b/rat7 

Ideas, joyned or feparated them by Af- 
firmation or Negation : But whereſoever 
we can ſuppoſe ſuch a Creature as Mar 

is, endowed with (uch Faculties, and 

thereby furniſhed with ſuch 7deas, as we 

have; we mult conclude, he muſt needs, 

when he applies his Thoughts ro the 

Conſideration of his 1d:as, know the 

S truth 
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truth of'.gertain. Propoſitions, \thar will 
ariſc from the ' Agreement pr ;Dilagree- 
ment he will. perceive. in his; own. /dcas. 
Such Propaſixions being ones ware about 
Abſtratt [aeqs, Wo as to betrue; they will 
whenever they,.can be {uppoled to be 
made again; at any time pajt, qr to come 
6 fr Mind .haying - thoſe Jaeas, alway 
actually be trug, For Names being ſup- 
polcd to ſtand, perperually forthe ſame 
[das ; and the - fame Jdeas having im- 
mutably the, ame Habitudes one to an- 
other ; Propoſitions concerning any Ab- 
frat Iakas, that arc once truc, muſt 
needs be Erternal Verities. 


CHAP. |XIL 


Of the Improvement of our 


Mnowledve. 


T being the received Opinion amongſt 
Men of Letters, that MMaxims arc 

the Foundations of all Knowledge, and that 
Sciences are each of them built upon 
certain Pracoonits, frgm whence the Un- 
derſtanding 
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derſtanding was to rake: its riſe, and by 
Wwhich3e mas a0! Conduct: it 4elf in irs 1n- 
-quiries in-gdie:Mattors' belonging to that 
Science, the beaten Road: of i Schools 
has been to lay down-in -the beginning 
one - of: thore general Propofitions,. ca{- 
ted Principles, as Foundations avherecon to 
build the Knowledge, was to be had. of 
That Subject: Ho heh bb 
-: Thar mn gave race this way 
of proceeding; was, | { ſe, the 
Suceſs it ſeen d to "wm rp drent.oea 
. which of / all other Sciences', have the 
greateſt Certainty, Clearneſs, and Evi- 
- dence in them. | Bur it we conſider it, 
weſhall find:that , the great Advancement 
and Certainty of Real Xzowledgs Men arri- 
ved to in theſe Sciences, was not owing 
to the influence of theſe Principles, bur 
ro the clear diſtintt and complear /deas 
their Thoughts were employed abour ; 
and the relation of Equality and Exceſs, 
{o clear between ſome of them, that they 
had a 7ntuitive Knowledge; and by that, a 
way to diſcover it in others: and this 
without the help of thoſe Maxims : For 
I ask, Is itnor poſſible for a Lad to know 
that his whole Body is bigger than his 
little Finger, but by virtue of this Axi- 
| 9 2 om, 
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om, The Whole is bigger than the Part ; nor 


be aſſured of ir, till he has-learned that 


- Maxim? Let any one conſider from what 


has been elſewhere ſaid, which is known 
firſt and cleareſt by moſt People, the par- 
ticular Inſtance, or the general Rule; and 
which it is that gives Life and Birth to 
the other. Theſe general Ralesare bur the 
comparing our more general and Abſtrai# 
1dzas, which eas are made by the Mind, 
and have Names given them, for the ca- 
ſierdiſpatch in its reaſonings: But Know- 
ledge began in the Mind, and was found- 
ed on Particulars, tho afterwards perhaps 
no notice be taken thereof: It being na- 
rural for the Mind, to lay up thoſe gene- 
ral Notions, and make the proper ule of 
them, which is to disburthen the Memo- 
ry of the cumberſome load of Particu- 
lars. | | 
The way to improve in Knowledge, is 
not to ſwallow Principles, with an im- 
plicite Faith, and without examination, 
which would be apt to miſlead Men, in- 
ftead of guiding them into Truth ;| but 
toget and fix in our Minds, clear and 
complete Id:as , as far as they are to be 
had, and annex to them proper, and con- 
fant Names : and thus barely by conſi- 
j  dering 
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dering our /zeas, and comparing them . 


together, obſerving their Agreement or 
Diſagreement, their Habitudes and Re- 
lations, we ſhall ger more true and clear 
Knowledge by the condud& of this one 
Rule, than by taking up Principles , and 
thereby putting our Minds into the Diſs 
poſal of athers. 

We mult therefore, if we will proceed 
a$ Reaſon adviſes, adapt our methods of 
Enquiry, to the nature of the /deas we 
examine, and the truth we ſearch after. 
General and Certain Truths, are only foun- 
ded in the Habitudes and Relations of 
Abſtract Ideas. Therefore a Sagacious 
Methbodical Application of our Thoughts 
for the finding out theſe Relations, is 
the only way to diſcover all thar can 
with Truth and Certainty be put into 
general Propoſitions. By what ſteps we 
are to praceed in theſe, is to be Learned 
in the Schools of the Mathematicians, who 
from eyery plain and cafie beginnings, 
by gentle Degrees, and a continued 
chain of Reaſonings, proceed to the 
Diſcovery and Demonſtration of 7raths, 
that appear at firſt ſight beyond Humane 
Capacity. This, I think I may ſay, that 
if other {eas , that are Real as well as 

S 3 Nominal 
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Nowinal- Etlenges of their: Species, were 
purſued tn.:the way familiar ro, Mathe- 
maticians,cthey would carry ous Thoaghts 
farther, and with. greater Evidence and - 
QClearneſs, than: poflibly we are apt to 
imagine. 'This:gave me the confidence 
to advance that conjecture, which I ſug- 
geſt, Chapter the Third, viz. that Mora- 
lity is capable of Demonſtration, as well as 
Mathematicks : tor. Moral Ideas being reat 
Efiences, that have a diſcoverable: Con- 
nexiog and. Agreement one with another, 
{o far as we.can find their Habitudes and 
Relations, fo far:we ſhalt be poſſeſſed of - 
Real and General Truths. 

In our Knowledge of Subſtances, we 
are to proceetl after a quite different Me- 
thod: the bare Contemplation of their 
Atſfraft Ideas, ( which are. but Nominal 
Efences, will carry us but a very little 
way, in the ſearch of Truth and Cer- 
tainty. Here £xperieace muſt teach us 
what Reaſon cannot: and-it is by irying 
alone, thar we can certainly know, what 
other Qualities co-exiſt with rhoſe of our 
Complex Idea; ( tor Inſtance) Wherher 
that 7ellow heavy fu/ible Body, I call Gold, 
be Aalleatle, or no, which Experience 
{ however it proye in that particular Bo- 
Cen te EW 0 dy 
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dy we examine ) makes 'us not certain 


that it is ſo. in all, or any- other 7%//ow, 
Heavy, Fuſtble Bodies, bur that which we 
have tricd ; 'becaufe it is no conſequence 
one way or the orher from our ' Complex 
Ha:a: The. neceſſity or inconſiſtence of 
Malleability, hath no viſible Connexion 
with the combination of that © Colony, 
Weight, ana Fuſibility in any Body. What 
I have here faid of the Nominal Eſſence of 
Gold, ſuppoſed ro confiſt of a Body of {iich 
'a determinate Colour Weight and Fuſrbility, 
will hold true, if other Qualities be ad- 
ded to ir. Our Reafonings from thoſe 
Ideas, will carry us buta little way in the 
certain diſcovery” of the other Properties, 
in thoſe maſſes of Matter wherein all 
thoſe are to be found. As far as our Ex- 
perience reaches, we may have certain 
Knowledge, and no farther. 

I deny not, but a Man accuſtomed ro 
rational and regular Experiments, ſhall 
be able to ſee farrher into the nature of 
Bodies, and their unknown Properties, 
than one that is a ſtranger to them. Bur 
this is but Fudgmeat, and Opinion, not 
A conl:dze and Certaimy. This makes me 
{u{pect that Na:wral Philoſophy is not ca- 
pable of being made a Srience': From 
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Experiments and Hiſtorical Obſervations 
we may draw advantages of Eaſe and 
Health, and thereby increaſe our ſtock 
of Conveniences for this Life ; but be- 
yond this, I fear our T7alexts reach not4 
nor are our Faculties, as I gueſs, able to 
advance. . 

From whence it is obvious to con- 
clude, That ſince our Faculties are not 
fitted to penetrate the Real Eſſences of Bo- 
dies, but yet plainly to diſcover to us 
the Being of a Goa, and the Anonledee of 
our Selves; enough to give us a clear 
diſcovery of our Duty, and great Con- 
cernment ; . it will become us as Rational 
Creatures, to employ our Faculties, about 
what they are moſt adapted to,' and fol- 
Jow the direction of Nature, where ir 
{cems to point us out the way. For it is 
rational to conclude, that our proper Ems 
ployment lies in thoſe Enquiries, and 
that ſort of Knowledge which is moſt ſui- + 
red ro our natural Capacities, and car- 
ries in it our greateſt Intereſt, that is, 
the condition of our Eternal State: And 
theretore it 1s, I think, that Morality is 
the proper Science and Buſineſs of Marn+ 
kind in general ( who are both concerned 
aad f:rrcd to ſearch out their Sunmunr: 
| TER. 7157-00 Wha) 
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"Bonura) as ſeveral Arts converſant abour 
the ſ{eyeral parts of Nature, are the Lot. 
and private Talent of particular Men, 
for the common uſe of Humane Life, and 
their own particular Subſiſtance in this 
World. | 

The ways to enlarge our Knowledge, 
as far as we are capable, ſeem ro me to 
be theſe Two: The Firſt is to get and ſet- 
tle in our Minds, as far as we can, clear, 
diſtinct, and conſtant J7deas of thoſc 
Things we wou'd conſider and know. 
For tt being evident that our Knowledge 
cannot excced our /zeas; where they are 
either imperfect, confuſed or obſcure, we 
cannot expect ro have certain, perfect, or 
clear Knowledge. The other is the Art 


of finding out the intermediate Zdeas, 


which may ſhew us the Agreement or 
Repugnancy of other /deas, which can> 
nor be immediately compared. 

Thar theſe Zwo ( and not the relying 
an Maxims, and drawing Conſequences 
from {ome general Propoſitions) are the 
right method of improving our Know- 
ledge, in the /zeas of other Modes, beſides 
thoſe of Quantity, the conſideration of 
Mathematical Knowledge will eaſily in- 
form us. Where Firff, We hall find 
: LE ZE ONIE thar 
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thar he thar has not clear and perfe 
{aeas of thoſe Angles or Figures, of which 
he deſires to know any thing, is utterly 
thereby incapable of any knowledge a- 
bout them. Suppoſe a Man not to have 
an exact /aea of a Right Angle, Scalenum, 
or 7rapezium, and it is clear, that he will 
in vain ſeek any Demonſtration about 
them. And farther it is evident, that it 
was not the influence of Maxims or Prin. 
ciples, that hath led the Maſters of this 
Science into thoſe wonderful Diſcoveries 
they have made. Ler a Man of good 
Parts know all the Maxims of Mathema- 
ticks never {o well, and contemplate their 
Extent and Conſequences as much as he 
pleaſes, he will by their aſſiſtance, I fup- 

{e, ſcarce ever come to know, that the 
Square of the ZZypotenuſe, in a Right An- 
gf'd Triangle, is equal to the Squares of the 
Zmo other fades. This, and other Mathe- 
matical Truths have been diſcoycred by 
the Thoughts, otherwiſe applied. The 
Mind had other Objects, other views be- 
tore it, far different from thoſe Maxims 
which Men wcll cnough acquainted with 
thoſereccived Ax/ems,but ignorant of their 
method, who firſt made theſe Demon- 


frations,can never {uthcicntly admirc. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI 
Some - farther C onfiderations COR- 
cerning Knowledge. 


UR #X7owledze, as in other things, 

ſo in this, has a great conformity 

with our $724t, thar it is neither wholly 
Neceſſary, nor wholly Yoluntary. Men 
that have Senſes cannor chuſe but receive 
ſome 7dcas by them3 and if they have 
Memory, they cannot but retain fome of 
them ; and if they have any diſtinguiſh- 
ing Faculty, cannot but perceive the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of fome of 
them, one with another. As he that 
has Eyes, if he will open them by day, 
cannot but fee fome Objects, and per- 
ccive a difference in them, yet he may 
chufe whether he will turn his Eyes to- 
wards an Object, curiouſly ſurvey it, and 
obſerve accurately all rhar is viſible in 
it. But whar he docs ſee, he cannot ſee 
otherwiſe than he does: it depends not 
on his W:Y, to ſee that Black which ap- 
pears 7ellow: Juſt thus it is with our Un- 

Loh derſtandins ; 
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gerftanding ; All that is voluntary in our 
Knowledge, is the employing or with- 
holding any of our Faculties from this or 
that ſort of Objeds; and a more or leſs 
accurate Survey of them: Bur they being 
employed, our W:l{ hath no power to 
determine the Knowledge of the Mind, 
one way or other. That is done only 
by che 05jed#s themſelves, as far as they 
are clearly diſcovered. 

Thus he that has got the Zzeas of 
Numbers, and hath taken the pains to 
compare One, Two and Three, to Six, can- 
not chuſe but know that they are equal. 
He alſo that hath the Zzea of an Intelli- 
gent, bur weak and frail Being, made by 
and depending on another, who is Fter- 
za/, Omnipotent, pertctly Wiſe and Good, 
will as certainly know that 71an is to 
Honour , Fear, and Obey God, as that 
the Sun ſhines when he {ces it. But yer 
theſe Truths, being never fo certain, ne- 
ver fo clear, he may be ignorant of either 
or bath of them, who will not take the 
pains toemploy his Faculties as he ſhould, 
ro inform himlelf about them. 6 |} 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of Judgment. 


HE Underſtanding Faculties being 
given to Man, not barely for Spe- 
Cu 


ation, bur alſo for the conduct of his 
Life; A Man would be ar a great loſs if 
he had nothing to dire him, but whar 


has the certainty of true Knowledge : he - 


that will not Zat till he has demonſtrati- 
on that it will nouriſh him ; nor St:7 till 
he is infallibly aſſured of Succeſs in his 
Buſineſs, will have litrle elſe to do, bur 
Sit ſtill and periſh. 

Therefore as Ged has ſet ſome things 
in broad Day-light, as he has given us ſome 
certain Knowledge, tho limired to a few 
Things, in compariſon, probably as a 
Taſte of what Zztelleftnal Creatures are 
capable of, ro excite in us a Defire and 
Endeavour after a better State : ſo in the 
greateſt part of our concernment, he has 
afforded us only the Twilight, as I may 
ſo fay, of Probability, ſuitable to that 
ſtate of Mediccrity and Probationerſhip, he 
has been plea(cd ro place us in here. 

The 


of 
} 
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The Faculty which God has given Mar 
to enlighten him, next to certain Know- 
ledge 1s Fugdement, whereby .the Mind 
takes its Jac4s to Agree or Diſagree, with- 
our perceiving a demonitrative Evidence 
in the Proofs. The Mind cxerciles this 
Judgment , ſomerimes . opt of preefity, 


where demonſttative Pragts, and certain 


Knowledgeare nor to be had © aid {otne- 


azivefs, Unskilfulneſs, or 


Haſte, even where they arg. t@,þe had. 
This Facylty of the Mind when it is. 


_ exerciled jmmediately abour, Things, is 
Called Judgment; when abour Truths de- 
' livered in Words, is moſt commonly cal- 

led Aſſext, or Difſent. Thus . the Mind 


has 7wo Faculties converſant about Truth 
and Falſhood : Firſt, #aonledge, where- 
by it certainly perccives, and is un- 
doubtedly farisfied. of the Agrecment or 
Diſagreement of any Jazas. Secondly, 


Judgment , Which is the putting Jdeas 


rogerher, or {cparating them from one 
another in the Mind, when their certain 


Agreement or Diſagreement is not per- 


ceived, but preſumed to be 10. Andaf it 
ſo unites or {eparates them, as 1n Reality 


"Things are, it is /ig4t Judgment, 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of Probability. 


Robability is nothing bur the appear- 
ance of the Agreement or Diſagree- 

ment of two /deas, by the interventian of 
. Proofs, whole connexion is not conſtant, 
and immutable ; or is not perceived to 
be ſo ; bur is, or appears for the moſt 


part to be ſo, and is enough to induce 


the Mind 'to judge: the Propoſition to be 
trae or falſe, rather than the contrary. 
Of Probability there are Degrees from 
the neighborhood of Certainty and Demon- 
ftration, quite down to [mprobatility and 
Unlikeclineſs, even to the confines of /7n- 
poſſibility : And allo degrees of Aſſn from 


certain Knowledge and what is next it, 


1ull Aſſurance and Confidence , quire 


down to conjecture Doubr, Diſtruſt, and 
Disbeliet. | 
Thar Propoſition then is Probable, for 
which therc are Arguments or Proofs to 
make it paſs, or be received for 774e. The 

| Enter- 
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Entertainment the Mind gives to this 
fort of Propoſitions, is called Belief, 
Aſſent or Opinion. Probability then being 
ro ſupply the defeCt of our Knowledge, 
is always converſant about a Thing, 
whereof we haye no Certainty, but only 
ſome Inducements to receive it for true. 
The Grounds of it are in ſhort theſe Two 
following. | 

Firſt, The Conformity of any thing with 
our own Knowledge, Experience or Ob- 
feryation. | 


Secondly, The Teſtimony of others,vouch- 
ing their Obſervation and Experience. 
In the 7eftimony. of others, is ro be conſi- 
dered; Firſt, The Number ; Secondly, The 
© Integrity ; Thirdly, The Skill of the Wir- 
neſſes; Fourthly, The Deſign of the Au- 
thor, if it bea| Teſtimony cited out of a 
Book ; Fifthly, 'The conliſtency of the 
Parts and Circumſtances of the Relation; 
Sixthly, Contrary Teſtimonies. 

The Mind before it rationally 4ſſerts 
or Diſſents to any probable Propoſition, 
ought to examine all the Grounds: of 
Probality, and {ce how they make, more - 
or leſs, for or againſt it; and upon a 


due balancing of the whole, reject or re- 
CELVC 
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ceiveit, With a more or leſs firm A{:z;, 
according to the Preponderancy of the 


greater Grounds of Probability, on one 


1ide or the other. 
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CH A P; XVL 
Of the Degrees of Aſſent. 


HE Grounds of Probability laid down 
in the foregoing Chapter, as they 
are the foundationson which our Aſſezt is 
built ; ſo are they alſo the meaſure where- 
by its ſeveral Degrees arc, (or ought) to 
be regulated. Only we are ro take 
notice that no grounds of Probability 
operate any farther on the Mind, which 
ſearches after Truth, and endeavours to 
judge right, than they appear ; ar leaſt 
in the firſt Judgment, or Search that the 
Mind makes. Ir is indeed in many ca- 
{es impoſſible, and in moſt very hard, 
even for thoſe who have admirable Me- 
mories, to retain all the proots, which 
upon a due Examination, made them 
cmbrace that ſide of the Queſtion. Ir 
ſuffices that they have once with Care 

EY An 
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and Fairneſs, ſifted the matter as far.as 
chey could, *and having once found'on 
which ſide the Probability appeared to 
them, they lay up the Concluſion ia their 
Memorics, as a 7rnth they have diſco- 
verced ; and for the future remain f(arisfi- 
cd with the teſtimony of their Memo- 
rics, that this is the Opinion, that by 
the proofs they have once ſeen of it, de- 
ſerves ſuch a Degree of their Aſſet as 
they afford it. 

It is unavoidable then that the 
Memory be relicd on in this caſe, and 
that Men be pcriwaded of {cveral Opi- 
105, Whereot the proofs arc not actu- 
ally in their Thoughts, nay, which 
| perhaps they arc not able actually to re- 
.call ; without this the greareſt part of 
| Men, mult be cither Scepticks, or change 
'cvery Moment, when any one otters 
[them Arguments, which for want of Mc- 
; mory, they arc not preſcntly able to An- 
iwer.. | | 
| Ir aut be owned that Men's ſticking 
'to paſt Judgments, is often rhe caule of 
a great Os/tiaacy in crror and miſtake. 
Bur the fault is nor, that they relye on 
their Memorics, for what they have be- 
tore well judged; but becauſe they 
| judged, 
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judged, before they had well examincd, 
Who almoſt is there that hath the Lei- 
{urc, Patience, and Means to colled&t to- 
gether, all theproofs concerning mioit of 
the Opinions he has, {fo as {afely to con- 
clude thar he hasa clear and full view,and 
that there is no more to be alledged for 
his better information? and yet we arc 
ſorced,to determine our ſelves on one fide 
or other : The conduct of our Lives, and 
the management of our great Concerns, 
w1ll not bear delay. For thoſc depend 
for the moſt part, on the determination 
of our Judgment in points wherein we 
are not capable of certain Knowledge, 
and wherein it is neceſſary for us to cm- 
| brace one ſide or the other. 

The Propoſitions we receiyc upon In- 
duccments of Probability, arc of Two ſorts : 
Firſt, Concerning tome particular Exitt- 
ence, or matter of Fat, which falling 
' under Obſervation, is capable of 7717747 
Teſtimony. Secondly, Concerning Things 
which bcing beyond the diicovery of 
our  Sexſes, are not capable of Humane 
Teſtimony. | 

Concerning the Firſt of thele, v2. 
Particular matter of Fa:F. 
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Firſt, Where any particular Thing, 
conſonant to the conſtant Obſervation of 
our ſelves, and others in the like caſe, 
comes atteſted with the concurrent Re- 
ports of all that mention 1t, we receive it 
aseaſily, and build as firmly upon it, as if 
it were certain Knowledge. Thus, if all 
Enzliſhmey who have occaſion to men- 
tion it, ſhould report, that ir Froze in 
England laſt Winter, or the like, I think 
a Man would as little doubt of it, as that 
Seven and four are eleven: 

The Firſt and higheſt Degree of Proba- 
bility then is, when the general conſent 
of all Men, in all Apes, as far as can be 
known, concurs with a Man's own con- 
{tant Expcrience in the like caſes, to con- 
{rm the Truth of any particular matter 
of Fact, atteſted by fair Witneſſes : Such 
arc the ſtared Conſtitutions and Properties 
of Bodies, and the regular proceedings 
of Cauſes and Effeets in the ordinary courſe 
of Nature; this we call an Argument from 
1c nature of Things themſelves. For 
what we and others always obſerve to be 
atrer the ſame manner, we conclude 
with Reaſon, to be the Effects of ſteddy 
and regular Carfes, tho they come not 
within the reach of our Knowledge. > 
that 
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that Fire warmed a Man, or made L244 
fluid ; that ron funk in Water, {wam in 
Qiick-ſilver. A Relation affirming any 
{uch thing to have been, or a Predicati- 
on that it will happen again in the ſame 
manner, 1s received without doubt or 
heſitation : and our Belief thus ground- 
ed, riſes to- Aſſurance. 

Secondly, The next degree of Probat;i- 
lity, is when by my own Experience, and 
the Agreement of all others that mention 
it: a 7/177 is found to be for the molt 
part fo, and that the particular Inſtance 
of it is atteſted by many and undoubted 
Witneſſes : Thus Hiſtory giving us ſuch an 
account of Men inall Ages, and my own 
Experience confirming it, that moſt Men 
prefer their own private Advantage, to 
the Publick : If all Hiſtorians that write 
of 7iberins, ſay thar he did ſo, it is ex- 
treanfy probable : And in this caſe, our 
Aſſent rites to a Degree which we may 
call Conflaence, | | 

Thirdly, Tn matters happening inditt-- 
rently, as that a Bjrd ſhould fly this or 
that way: when any parricuiar matter 
of Fact comes atteſted by the concurrent 
Teſtimony of unſuſpected Witzeſſes, there 
our Aſſext is allo unavoidable, Thus, 

Ti3 that 
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that rhere is in Zaly ſuch a City as 
| Rome; that about One thouſand and fc- 
veg hundred Years ago, there lived ſuch 
a Man in it as Julirs Ceſar, ec. A Man 
can as little doubr of this, and the like, 
as he does of the Being and Actions of 
his own Acquaintance, whercof he him- 
{eif is a witncſs. 

Probability, on theic. grounds, carrics 
{o much Evidence with it, that it leayes 
us as little liberty to Believe or Disbe- 
lieve, as Demonſtration does, whether 
we will know or be ignorant. Bur thc 
difficulty is, when Teſtimonies contra- 
dict common Experience, and the Re- 
ports of Witneſſes ciath with the ordi- 
nary courſe of Nature, or with one an- 
other. Here Diligence, Attention , and 
ExaQneſs 1s required to forma Right Fridz- 
mt, and to proportion the A4ſſeat to the 
Evidence and Probabz/ity of the Thing, 
which rites and falls, according as the 
two Foundations of Credibility, Favour, 
or contradict it. Theſe arc liabic ro ſuch 
variety of contrary Obſervations, Cir- 
cumtances, Reports, Tempers, Det:cns, 
Over fights, &*&. of Reporters, that 1t1s 
impoltibie to reguce to precite Ruics, tho 
various Degrees wierein Men give theic 
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Aſſ-at. This in general may be ſaid, That 
- as the Proofs upon due Examination, ſhall 
to any one appear, in a greater or leſs 
Degree, to Preponderate on either ſide, 
ſo rhey are fitted to produce in the 
Mind, {uch different Entertainments, as 
are called Belief, Conjecture, Gu:ſs, Donbt, 
Wavcring, Diſtruſt, Disbclief, &c. 

It is a| Rule generally approved, that 
any Teſtjmony the farther off it is remo- 
ved from the Original Truth, rhe leſs 
Force it has: and in 7raditional Fruths, 
cach Remove weakens the force of the 
Proof. "There is a Rule quite contrary 
to this, advanced by fome Men, who 
look Opinions to gain Force by growing 
Older: Upon this ground, Propoittions 
evidently falſe or doubtful in their firſt 
beginning, come by an inverted ule of 
Probability, to pals tor Anthentick Fruths; 
and thoſe which deſerved little Credir 
from the Mouths of their fir{t Relators, 
arc thought to grow venerable by Age, 
 andare urged as undeniable. 

Bur certain it is, that no ProbaZil:ty ca 
riſe above its Firſt-Orizinal, What has 
no other Evidence than che ſingic Telti- 
mony of oz? Witneſs, mult ftand or tall 
by his only Teſtimony, tho afterwards 
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cited by Hundreds of others; and is fo 
far from receiving any Strength thereby 
that it becomes the weaker. Becauſe 
Paſſion, Intereſt, Inadvertency, Miſtake 
of his Meaning, and a thouſand odd 
Reaſons, or Caprichois Mens Minds are 
acted by, may make one Man quote an- 
other's Words or Mcaning, wrong. . This 
1s certain,that whatin one Age was aſhrm- 
ed upon flight grounds, can never after 
come to be more valid in future Apes, by 
being often repeated. 

The Second ſort of Probability, is concern- 
ing Things not falling under the reach 
of cur Senſes, and therefore not capable 
of Teitimony: And ſuch are, 

Firſt, The Exiſtence, Nature and Ope- 
rations of Finite, immaterial Beings without 
us, as Spirits, Angels, &c. or the Exiſt- 
ence of material Beings, ſuch as for their 
{mallneſs or remotenels, 'our Sexſes can- 
not take notice of : As whether there be 
any Plants, Animals, &c. in the Planets, 
and other Manſions of the vaſt Uni- 
verſe. 


© 
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| Secondly, Concerning the manner of 

Operation in moſt parts of the works of 

Nature , wherein, tho we ice the ſenſible 

Effects ; yer their Cazſes arc io: 2 
an 
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and we perceive not the ways, and man- 
ner how they are produced. We ſee Ani- 
mals are genzrated, nouriſhed and move; 
the Loadſtone draws ron, &c. but the 
Cauſes that operate, and the manner they 
are produced in, we can only gueſs, and 
probably conjecture. In thele matters 4a- 
lozy is the only help we have; and it is 
from that alone we draw all our grounds 
of Probability. Thus obſerving, that the 
bare rubbing of rwo Bodies violently up- 
on one another, produces Heat, and ve- 
ry often Fire; we have reaſon to think 
that what we call Heat and Fire, conſiſts, 
in a certain violent agitation of the im- 
perceptible minute Parts of the burning 
Matter. This ſort of Probability, which 
is the beſt conduct of rational Experi- 
ments, and the riſe of Zypothefes has allo 
its ule and influence. And a wary rea- 
{oning from Azalozy leads us often into 
the diſcovery of 7ruths, and uſeful De- 
duttious, which would otherwilc lie con- 
ccaled. 

Tho the common Expcrience, and the 
ordinary courſe of Things, have a migh- 
ty influence on the Minds of Men, to 
make them give or refuſe Credit, to any 
, ing propoled to rheir Beliet; yer there 
1S 
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1s one caſe wherein the ſtrangeneſs of the 
Fact leſſens not the Aſſezt to a fair Teſti 
mony given of it. For where ſuch: ſu- 
pernatural Events are ſuitable to Ends 
aimed ar by him, who has the power 
to change the courſe of Nature; there 
under ſuch Circumſtances they may be 
the fitter to procure Belief, by how much 
the more they are beyond, or contrary 
ro ordinary Obſervation. This is the pro- 
per caſe of 44iracles, which well atreited, 
do not only find Credit themſelyes, bur 

g1ve it allo to other 7ruths. | 
There are Propoſitions that challenge 
the higheſt degree of our 4ſſezt upon bare 
Teſtimony, whether the Thing propo- 
ſed Agree or Dilagree with common Ex- 
crience , and the ordinary courſe of 
Things or no: The reaſon whereof 1s, 
becaute the Teſtimony is of ſuch az oze, 
as cannot deceive nor be deceived; and 
that is God himſclf, This carries with it 
Certainty beyond Doubt, Eyidence be- 
yond Exception. This is called by a pe- 
culiar Name, Revelation, and'our Aſſent 
r0 it, Faith; which has as much Certain- 
ry in it, as our Knowledge it (clit; and 
we may as well doubt of our:own Being, 


25 we can, whether any Revelation from 
| God 
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3od be True. So that Faith is aſertled and 
care Principle of ſſe7t and Aſſurance, and 
leaves no manner of room for Doubr or 
Heſiration ; oniy we muſt be ſure, rhar 
it be a Divine Revelation, and that we un- 
derſtand it right; elſe we ſhall expoſe 
our {clives to all the extravagancy . of 
Fathufiaſm, and all the error of wrong 
Principle 'S , if we have Faith and Aſſu- 
rauce, 1n What 15 not Diviae Revelation. 


C11 A Pi; XVIL 
Of Reaſon. 


HE word Reaſon in Epeliſh, has 
1 haters Sienfatiegs Somctimes 
1t 15S taken for True 4; dA Cl! r Principle 3 
Sometimes for «( /-zr and Fair Dedudt;- 
ors from rthoſc P knrhat pag Sometimes for 
he Canſe, and particularly for the Final 
Canſe; but the Conſideration I ſhall have 
of it herc, 15,'as it ſtands for a Faculty, 
whereby Zan is fuppoſed to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from Beaſts ; and wherein it 1 
evident, he much ſurpatics them. 


Reaton 
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Reaſon is neceſſary, both for the en- 
largement of our Knowledge, and regu- 
lating oar Afſent: for ithath ro doborh 
in Knowledge and Opinion, and is ne- 
ceſlary and alſliſting to all our other In- 
tellectual Faculties; and indeed, con- 
tains 7wo of them, viz. Firſt, Sagacity. 
whereby it finds intermediate J/aas. 
Secondly, Illation, whereby it fo orders 
and difpoſes of them, as to diſcover what 
connexion there is in cach link of the 
Chain, whereby the Extremes are held 
rogether, and thereby, as it were, to 
draw into view the Truth ſought for ; 
which is thar we call lation or Iference : 
and conſiſts in nothing, but: the Percep- 
tion of the Connexion there is between 
the [4:as, in each ſtep of 'ithe Deduction, 
whereby the Mind comes to ſec, either 
che Certain Agreement or Diſagreement 
of any two Uaeas, as in Demonſtration, in 
which it arrives at Knowledge : or their 
probabic Connexion, on Which it gives 
or with-holds its Aſſeat, as in Opinion. 

Senſe and [atuition reach but a little 
way : the greateſt part of our Knowledge 
depends upon Deductions, and interme- 
diate /dezas. In thoſe Caſes where we 
mult take Propulitions for true, without 

being 
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being certain of their being ſo, we have 
need to find out, examine, and compare 
the grounds of their Probability: In both 
Caſes, the Faculty which finds out the 
Means, and rightly applies them to diſ- 
cover Certainty in the one, and Probabi- 
lity in the other, is that which we call 
Reaſon. So that in reaſon we may con- 
ſider theſe Four Degrees ; Firſt, The dif- 
covering and finding out of Proofs. 
Secondly , The regular and methodical 
Diſpoſition of them, and laying them in 
ſuch order, as their Connexion may be 
plainly perceived. Thirdly, The percei- 
ving their Connexion. Foxrthly, The 
making a right Concluſion. 

There 1s one thing more which I ſhall 
defire to be conſidered concerning Reaſon, 
and thatis, whether Syllogiſm, as is ge- 
nerally thought,be the proper inſtrument 
of it ; ant the uſcfulleſt way of exerd- 
ſing this Faculty. The Cauſes I have 
to doubt of it, are theſe. 

Firſt, Becauſe Syllogiſms ſerves our 
Reaſon, but in one only of the fore-men- 
tioned parts of it, and that is to ſhew the 
Connexion of the proofs of any one In- 
ſtance, and no more : but in this ir is 
of no great uſe, ſince the Mind can per 
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ceive ſuch Connexion; where it really 1s; 
as cafily, nay, perhaps better withourit. 
We may obſerve that therc are many 
| Men that reaſon exceeding clear and 
rightly, who know not how to make a 
Syllogiſm : and I believe: ſcarce any one 
makes Syllogiſms in reaſoning within him- 
{elf. Indeed, ſometimes they may ſerve 
to diſcover a Fallacy, hid in a Rhetorical 
Flouriſh ; or by ſtripping an abſurdity of 
the cover of Wit and good Language, 
ſkew it in its naked deformity. Bur the 
Mind is not taught to rcalon by theſe 
Rules ; It has a native Faculty to per- 
+ ccive the Coherence or Incoherence of its 
 Hazas, and can range them right, with- 
out any ſuch perplexing Repetitions : and 
I think every one will perccive in Mathe- 
matical Demonſtrations, that the Know- 
ledge gaincd thereby comes ſhorteſt and 
cleareſt without Syllogi/m.. 

Secondly, Becauſe tho Syllogiſm {ſerves 
to ſhew the force or fallacy of an Argu- 
ment made ule of in the uſual way of Dif- 
courling, by ſupplying the ablent Pro- 
poſition, and fo 1ctting ir before the - 
view in a clear Light'; yetit no lcfs en- 
gages the Mind in the perplexity of ob- 
{cure and cquivocal lerms, wherewith 

this 
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this artificial way of reaſoning , always 
abounds : it being adapted more to the 
attaining of victory in Diſpute, than the 
diſcovery or confirmation of 77#th in 
fair Enquiries. Bur however it be in 
Knowledge, I think it is of far leſs, or 
no uſe art all in Probatilities: For the Aſſent 
there being to be determined by the Pre- 
ponderancy, after a due weighing of all 
the proofs on both ſides 3 nothing is ſo 
unfit to aſſiſt the Mind in that, as Syllo- 
giſm; which running away with one al- 
ſumed Probability, purſues thart till it has 
led the Mind quite our of ſight of the 
Thing under Conſideration. 

Bur let it help us (as perhaps may 
be ſaid ) in convincing Men of their Errors 
or Miſtakes; yet {till it fails our Reaſon 
in that part, which if not its lIrigheſi 
perfection, is yet certainly irs hardeſt 
Task : and that which we muſt nced its 
help in, and that is, The finding ont of 
Proofs, and making new Diſcoveries. This 
way of Reaſoning, diſcovers no new 
proofs, bur is the Art of Marſhalling 
and Ranging the old ones we have alrea- 
dy. A Man knows firſt, and then he is 
able to prove Syllogiſtically; fo thar Sy!- 
lo2iſm comes after Knowledge ; and then 

a Man 
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a Man has little or no need of it. But 
it is chiefly by the finding out thoſe 7deas 
that ſhew the Connexion of diſtant ones, 
that our ſtock of Knowledge is increa- 
ſed; and that uſeful Arts' and Sciences 
are advanced. 

Reaſon, Tho of a very large Extent fails 
us in ſeveral Inſtances : as Firſt, Where 
our /d:as fail. Secondly, It is often at a 
loſs, becauſe of the Obſcuriry, Confuſion, 
or |mperfetion of the eas, itis employ- 
cd about. Thus having no perfe&t dex 
of the leaſt Extenſion of 'Matter, nor of 
Tofinity, we are at a loſs abour the Di- 
viſibility of Matter. Thirdly, Our Rea- 
ſon is often at a ſtand, becaule ir perceives 
not thoſe /deas which would ſerve to ſhew 
the certain or probable ' Agrcement cor 
Diſagreement of any two other 1deas. 
Fourthly, Our Reaſon, is often engaged in 
Abſurditics and Difficulties, by proceed- 
'1ng upon falle Principles, which being 
followed, lead Men into Contradiftions 
to themſelves, and inconſiſtancy in their 
own Thoughts. Fifthly, Dubious Words, 
and uncertain Signs often puzzle Mens 
Reaſon, and bring them to a Non-plus. 
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_ - In Reaſoning, Men ordinarily uſe Four 
ſorts of Arguments. 2 ? 

The Firſt, is to alledge the Opinions 
of Men, whoſe Parts, Learning, Emiinen- - 
cy, Power, or ſome other Cauſe, has 
gained a Name, and ſettled their Reputa- 
tion in the common Eſteem with ſome 
kind of Authority. This may be called 
Argumentum ad Yerecundiam. | 

Szrondly, Another:way. is,” to require 
the Adverſary; to admit---what they al- 
ledge as:a proof ; or ' to aſſign a better. 
This I call Argumentum ad Tenorantians. 

A Third'way, is to preſs a Man with 
Conſequences drawn from his own Prin- 
ciples or Concefſions. This is already - 
known under the name of Argumentum ad 
hominem, _ *\.. { ” 

Fourthly, The uſing of Proofs drawn 
from any of-the foundations: 'of Knows 
ledge or Probability.. This I call Argu- 
mentum ad Fudicium, This alone of all 
the Four, 'brings true Inftruftion with 
it, and advances us in our way to Know- 
ledge. For Firſt; Tr argues nor- another 
Man's Opinion to be right; becaufel, out - 
of: reſpect, or any other: conſideration, 
but that of :Convidtion, will not cotitra- 
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dict bim.  . Secentaly, : 1& proves not ano- 
ther Man to be in the right way, nor 
that F ought- ro take the fame with him, 
begauiſel] know nos a better. Jhindly, Nor: 
does. it follow; that anothes Naw is in 
rhe righs way: becauſe he has ſhewn me 
that 1 am in the wrong. This may, difs © 
pole me perhaps., for the recoprion, of: 
Truth, but helps me nor- to is: . that muſt 
came from Preofs and - 4revrents, and 
Light ariſing from:.tho. nacure; of Fbiwgs 
themſelves; nar from my ſhame faced- 
neſs, Ignorance ox Error. :. 4 
By what bas bcen faid of Reafoy, we 
may be able to; make ſome gueſs as the * 
diſtingion of : Things, inta-thoſe thax. 
axe according to, above, and cantracy:! 
to Reaſon. According to Reaſon, are fuck 
Prapolitions,:whaſe Fruth we cen difco- 
ver, by examining and tracing thoſe” 
1d:as we have fnom Senſation and! Reftei7i- 
0n, and by natural Deduwdtion find to be + 
rye, Or probable. | 4bove-Reafor axc ſuch 
Propoſigions, whole 7ruth. os: Probability 
we cannot: by Regfon detive from thoſe 
Principles. Contrary 10 Reaſon, :are fuch. 
Propokitions. as are inconfiſtent with, or 
urecancilable to, qur CT 
| x "AS 
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[teas. Thus the Exiſtence of one God, is ac+ 
cording to Reaſon: the Exiſtence of more 
than one God contrary to Reaſqn : the Reſur- 
retion of the Boay after Death, aboye Rea- 

ſon. Above Reaſon, may bealſo taken in a 
double Senſe, wiz. Above Probability, os; 
Above Certainty.. In that large: Senſe alſo, 
Contrary to'Reafon, 18, | ſuppole, ſhmetimes 
taken, | bag 

There is another uf& of the ward Req- 
fon, wherein iris oppoted to Faith ;' which, 
rh authorized by common ufe, yer is 
F in ir felf, a very improper way of 
Speaking : For Faith is nothing bur # 
firm Afent- of the Mind, which if it be. 
regulated, as is our Duty, cannot be af- 
forded to any thing but upon goad Rea- 
fern; and fo cannor be oppofire ro it. He 
thar believes withour having any Reaſon 
for believing, may be in love with his 
own Fancies; bur neither feeks 7ruth as 
he ought, nor pays the Obedienee due 
to his Maker, who would have him uſe 
thoſe diſterping Faculties he has given 
him, ro keep him our of Miſtake and 
Error. ' Bur ſince Reofon gnd Faith are by 
fome Men oppoted, we witt fo conſider 
them in rhe following Chapter. 
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CHAP XVII. 


Of Faith and Reaſon, and their 
| difltinfl Provinces. 


| Eaſon, as contra-diſtinguiſhed to 
| Faith, I take to be the diſcovery 
of the Certainty or Probability of ſuch Pro- 
poſitions or 'Truths which the Mind ar- 
rives at by deduQtions made from ſuch 
Zaeas, which it has got by the uſe of its 
natural Faculties, viz. by - Senſation or 
ReflecFion. | 
Faith on the otl:er fide, is the Aſſent 
to any Propoſition, upon the credit of 
the Propoſer, as coming immediately 
from God; which we call Revelation : cons 
ccrning which-we mult obſerve. | 
Firſt, That vo Man inſpired by God, can 
by any Revelation communicate to others, any 
new Simple Ideas, which they had nor 
before from Senſation or Refletion: Be 
cauſe Words, hy their immediate Ope- 
ration on us, cannot caule- other = 
| uc 
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but of their natural Sounds, and ſuch as 
Cuſtom has annexed to them, which to 
us they haye been wont to be ſigns of, 
bur cannot introduce any new, and for- 
merly unknown Simple Ideas. The ſame 
holds in all other $7gns, which cannot ſig- 

nify to us Things, of which we have ne- 
| ver before had any Mea at all. For our 
Simple Ideas, we muſt depend wholly on 
our natural Faculties, and can by no 
means receive them from 7raditional Re- 
wvelation ;1 fay Traditional, in diſtintion to 
Original Revelation. By the One, I mean 
that impreſſion which is made immedi- 
ately by God on the Mind of any Man, 
to which we cannot ſet any - bounds, 
And by the Other, thoſe Impreſſions de- 
livered over to others in Words, and the 
ordinary ways of conveying our Con- 
ceptions one to another. 

Secondly, 1 ſay, thatthe ſame Truths may 
be diſcovered by Revelation, which are diſcos 
wverable to us by Reaſon; but in ſuch there 
is little need or uſe of Revelation : God 
having furniſhed: us with natural means 
to arrive at the knowledge of them : and 
Truths diſcovered by our natural Facul- : 
rics, are more certain, than when con- 
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veyed to us. by. Traditiomal Revelation, 
*o: the Knowledge we have, that this 
 *ev#lation came at firſt from Ged, can ne- 
'7er be fo ſure as the Knowledge we have 
from our own clear and diſtin&t 7deas. 
+ iz © aiſoholds in matters of Fact, knows 
--1c by our Senſes: as the Hiſtory of the 
:2:luze is conveyed to us by Writings, 
which had their Orighal from Revelati- 
on, and yet no boy, 1 think, will ſay 
le has as certain and clear- Knowledge 
of the Flood, as Neah that ſaw it, or that 
he himſelf would haye had, had he then 
been alive and ſeen it. For he has no 
creater aſſurance, than that of his Serſes, 
that it 1s Writ in the Book, ſuppoſed to 
be writ by Moſes inſpired. But he has 
not ſo great -an aflurance , ' that Meſes 
writ that Book, as if he had ſeen Moſes 
write it; fo that the aſſurance of its be- 
ing a Revelation, 1s ſtill leſs than our afſu- 
rance of his Senſes. | 
Revelation cannot be admitted againſt 
the clear evidence of Reaſon. For ſince 
no evidence of our Faculties, by which 
we receive ſuch a Revelation, 'can exceed, 
;f equal, the Certainty of our /ntsirice 
Knowledge z we can never receive for 2. 
T3 | 2 Þ Truth 
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Truth any ; thac is dire&ly contrary to 
our clear and diſtinct Knowledge. The 
1deas of One. Bouy and; One, Place do fo 
clearly agree, that we ran never afſenr 
to a Propoſition that affirnis 2þe ſave Bo- 
dy to be in wy diftintt places at once; how- 
eyer, it ſhould prerend to the. Authority 
of a Divine Revelation t Since the Evi- 
dence Firf, That we' deceive not our 
Selves in aſcribing it to God, Serondliy, 
That we underſtand--it right, can never 
e ſo great as the Evidetice ' 6f viitt own 
Intaitive Knowledge, wheteby wedilcetn 
it impoſlible, for the ſame Body to . be in 

two places at once. WT 
- In Propoſitions therefore, tontrary tb 

our diſtin& and ciear eas, it will be in 
yain to urge them as matters of Paith. 
For Faith cafi'never conyinee- uv of aity 
thing that contradidts out Anowledees. Bb- 
cauſe, thd Fairh be founded upon the 
Teſtimony of Goz, who. catmot lye; Fer 
we cannot hayean affursnce of the truth 
of its being a Divine Revelation, greater 
than our own Xnowledge. For if the 
Mind of Man can nevet have a ctearer 
Evidence of any thing to be # Divine 
Revelation, than it has of the Principles 
V 4 > 
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of its own Reaſon ; it can never have a 
ground to quit the clear Evidence of its 
Reaſon, to give place to' a Propoſition, 
whoſe Revelation has not a greater Evi- 
dence than thoſe Principles have. 
 Inall things therefore where we: have 
clear Evidence from our 1deas, and the 
Principles of Knowledge above-mention- 
ed Reaſon is the proper Judge; and Reve- 
lation cannot in ſuch caſes invalidate its 
Decrees ; nor can we be obliged, where 
we have the clear and evident Sentence 
of Reaſon, to quit it for the contrary Opi- 
nion, under a pretence that it is Matter 
of Faith, which can have no Authority 
againſt the plain and clear dictates of 
Reaſon, But, _ | | 
Thirdly, Therebeing many Things, of 
which we have but imperfe& Notions, or 
none at all ; and other things, of whoſe 
* paſt, preſent, or furure Exiſtence, by the 
natural uſe of our Faculties, we can have 
no knowledge at' all; Theſe being be- 
yond the diſcovery of our Faculties, and 
above Reaſen, when revealed, become the 
proper matter of Faith, Thus, that part 
of the Angels rebelled againſt God: that 
the 'Bodies of Men fhall riſe and live 
FIT 1 ng ro © Wet nl 
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again, and the like , are putely matters 
of Faith , with which Reaſen has directly 
nothing todo 

Firt then, Whatever - Propoſition is 
revealed, of whoſe Truth our Mind, by 
its natural Faculties and Notions cannoC 
judge; that is purely Mater of Faith, 
and above Reaſon. d82; | 

Secondly , All Propoſitions, whereof 
the Mind by its natural Faculties, can 
come to determine and judge from natu- 
ral acquired das, are Matter of Reaſos : 
but with this difference ; that in thoſe 
concerning which'it has but an uncer- 
tain Evidence, and ſo is perlwaded of 
their Truth only upon probable grounds : 
in ſuch I ſay, 'an Evident Revelation 
ought to determine our Aſſent, even againſt 
Probability. Becauſe ' the Mind, not be- 
ing certain of the Truth of that, it does 
not evidently know, is bound to give 
up its Aſſet to ſuch a Teſtimony, which 
it is ſatisfied comes from one, who can- 
not err, and will not deceive, Bur yet 
it ſtill belongs to Reaſon to judge of the 
truth of its being a Revelation, and of the 
ſignification of * words wherein it is 
delivered. | | 
| | Thus 
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- Thus far the Dominion of Faith reach- 
es; and that without any violence to 
Reaſes, which is not injured or diſturb- 
ed, but aſſiſted and improved by new 
diſcoveries of Truth, coming from the 
Eternal Foantain of all Knowledge. What- 
ever God hath Revealed is certainly. true; 
no doubt can be made of it, This is 
| the proper objeRt of Faith : But whether 
it be a Divine Revelation, or no, Reaſon 
muſt judge; which can never permit the 
Mind; to reject a greater . Evidence, 
to embrace what: is lels evident, nor 
prefer leſs Certainty to the ' greater. 
There can be no Evidence, that any 
Traditional Revelation is of Divine Ori- 
al, in the words we receive it, and 
the Senſe we underſtand it, ſoclear and 
fo certain, as thoſe of the Principles of 
Reaſon : and therefore, Nothing that 
foxtrary to the clear and ſelf-evident Dictates 
of Reaſon, has a right to be arged or aſſent» 
ed to, 45 a matter of Faith, wherein Reaſon 
has nothing to dv. Whartſoever is Divine 
Revelation, ought to over-rule all our 
Opinions, Prejudices amd Intereſts, and 
hath a right to be received with a full 


Aſſent, Such a ſubmiſſion as. this, of 
7 our 
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our Reafon to Faith, rakes not away the 
Land-marks- of Knowledge : this ſhakes 
not the foundations of R:aſoy, but leaves 
us that uſe of our Faculties, for which 
they were given us. 
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CHAP. XIX 


Of wrong Aſſerit or Error. 


[? RROR is amiſtake of our Judg- 
ment, giving Aſſent ro that which 
iS not true, The Reaſons whereof may 


be reduced ro theſe Four; Firſt, - Want of 


Profs. Secondly, Want of Ability to' uſe 


them. Thirdly, Want of Will to uſe them. 


Fourthly, Wrong meaſures of Probability. 


Firſt, Want of Proofs, 'by which T 


do not mean only 'the want of thofe 
Proofs which are not to be had, but alſo 


of thoſe Proois which are in being, or 


might be procured, The greareſt part 


of Mankind wantthe Conveniencies, aftd 


Opportunities of making Experiments 
and Obſervations themſelves, or of cot- 
| lecting 
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teting the Teſtimonies of others, being 
enſlaved to the neceſlity of their mean 
condition, whoſe Lives are worn out one 
ly in the proviſions for living. Theſe 
Men are by the conſtitution of Humane 
Afﬀairs, unavoidably given over to in- 
vincible Ignorance of thoſe Proofs, on 
which others build ; and which arc ne- 
cellary to cftabliſh thoſe Opinions. For 
having much to do to get the means of 
living, they are not in a condition to 
look after thoſe of learned and laborious 
Enquiries. F 

Ic is true, that God has furniſhed Men 
with Faculties ſufficient to direct them 
in the way they ſhould rake, if they will 
but ſeriouſly empioy them that way, 
when their ordinary Vocations allow 
them leiſurg, No Man is ſo wholly ta- 
ken up with the attendance on the means 
of living, as to have no ſpare time art all, 
ta think on his Soul, and inform himſclf 
in matters of Religion, were Men as in- 
tent on this, as they are on Things of 
lower concernment. There are none ſo 
enſlaved to the neceſſity. of Life, who 
might not find many Vacancies, that 
might be husbanded to this advantage 
of their Knowledge, -» Secondly, 
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Secondly, Want of Ability to uſe them 
There be many who cannor carry a Train 
of Conſequences 'in their Heads, nor 
weigh exactly the preponderancy of cons. 
crary Proofs, and Teſtinionies. Thele 
cannot diſcern that fide on which the 


ſtrongeſt Proofs lie; nor follow that . 


which in it Rf is the'moſt probable Opi- 
nion. Ir is certain'that rhere. is a wide 
difference in Mens Underſtandings, Ap- 
prehenſions and Reaſonings, to a very 
great Latitude, ſo that one' may, with- 
out doing injury to Mankind, affirm that 
there is a greater diſtance between ſome 
Mer and others in this reſpe, than be- 
rween ſome” Men and'fome Beafts ; But 


tho of great conſequence ;' yer not necel< 


to the knowledge of ſeveral Truths thar 
lie within their reach ; either upon the 
account of their hot purſuit of Pleaſure, 
conſtant Drudgery in Buſineſs, Lazineſs 

and 
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- and Ofcitanc * general, or a mn 
hr averſion. or Books and, Sepdy's 
fome ouret Fear that an nay 
ry ' would ' not favour thoſe Toa, 
which beſt fair rheir Daren, Lives, 
Defigns, Intereſts, Ge... as mapy Men 

rbear to caſt, up theit Accounts, wha 
Haye reafon. hide by that their Aﬀairs are 
in no very | 

"How wr pf ara pleagiful Forrunes 
allow them [ciſiirs to unprove their Un- 
derflalidings. can ſansfic themſelves with 
alazy Ignorance, 1 £20908 tell : But me- 
thinks they have a low Qpinion, of their 
Sous, Who Tay, gut all xhvix Tacomes in 
Prqvifians for. the, Body,. and. cmploy 
none of it to ſrqguns raeans and helps 
of Knowledge. AA nat here mention 
how vhreaſonable ey $ i8-jor Mcp. that 
eyer.think of, 1 "w iow Rate; ang-' their 
_ coneertinentin. it, which ns a" Man 
can avoid ro dg. mexines ; 
take notice. hat ae Kisto ye rec 
eft Contemners af Knowledge 4: to bo 
found ignorant , in Things they are con- 
cethed to know. Bur this, at lealt, is 
worth the conſideration - of thoſe- rho 
call themlelyes Gentlemen y tas Gaoter 

they 
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they may think Credit, RegeS ok 
Authority, the Concomitants 
Bixth and Fortune ; yer "rv = 


all cheſs till a gent the fram them 
i vs of. lower, condition,...who fur 
Hem in Knowle . They., who are. 


bln, will always þ : led by tho that: 
{ce, or elſe fall into the Viich and be 
is cnninly the moſt ſubjected, the mall. 
caſlayed; who is ſo in his Underſtand- 


i 
earthly, Wrong meaſures of Probakis 
lity, which. axe, 

Firſt, Prepoſitions that are not in thens- 
ſerves certain and evident, but doubtful ang: 
falſe, taken for Principles... Propoſitions, 
looked on as Principles, have ſo _—_ 
influence upon. our Opinions, that nt 
ulually by them. wejudgg of: Truth, ol 
what is inconfiſtenk with them, is-4e. fag 
from paſling: ior Probabl. with us, that it- 
will nog 'be. allowed, Pofpb/e, The reves 
rence born. $0 theſe Principles i$ lo. greas,, 
that the Teſtimony, nor gnly;..of orhes; 
Men, but the Evidence of ous own Scgs: 
ſes are often rejeed,. when, they offer ro; 
vouch any thing contrary tg theſe eltas,. 
blidhed Rules, The great. ts hat 
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is to be fotind in Men, firmly believing 
quite contrary Opinions, thd many times 
_ abſurd, in the various Religions 
xt Mankind; ate as evident a proof, as 
they are an unavoidable conſequence of 
this way of reaſoning fromreceived tradi- 
tional Principles: -{o that Men will disbe- 
lieve their own Eyes, renounce the Evi- 
dence of their Senſes, and giverheir own 
Experience rhe Lye,rather;than admit of 
any thing diſagreeing with theſe Sacred 
Fenents, © HL Bey «fog 27 

Secondly, Received Fiypothiſes:* "The 
differerice between theſe andthe former, 
B, *that thoſe 'who proceed by theſe, will' 
admit of. matter of Fat, and agree with 
Diflenters in that z* bur differ in aſſigning 
of Reaſons, *and-explaining the manner 
of Operation: Fhele are not at that open 
defiance with thoiFi Senſes as the'former : 
they can endure to hearken rg their In- 
formation a little more paticritly : bur” 
will by no meats admit of their Reports 
in the explanation of Things ;*nor. be 
prevailed on by Probabilities which would 
convince tliem;tharrthings are not brought 
about juſt afrer 'the fame manner, that 
they have decreed within themſelves that 
they are. [4 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, Predominant Paſſtons or Tncli- 
vations: Let neyer-ſo' much Probability 
hang on one ſide of a Covetous Man's 
Reaſoning, and Mz y on the other, ir 
is calie to forelce which will preyail. Tho 
Men cannot always openly gain-{ay, or 
reſiſt the force of maniteſt Probat:lities, 
that make againſt them, yet yicld they 
not to the Argument. Not bur that it 
is the natute'of the Underſtanding, con- 
ſtantly t6'cloſe with che more probable 
{ide; but yet a Man hath power to ſuf- 
pend, and reſtrain its Enquiries, and nor 
permit a full and ſatisfactory Examina- 
tion. Until that be done there will be 
always thele Zo ways left of evading 
che moſt apparent Probabilities. 

Firſt, That the Arguments being 
brought in Fords, there may be a fallacy 
latent in them ; and the conſequences be- 
ing perhaps, many in train, may be ſome 
of them incoherent. There arc few Dif- 
courſes ſo ihorr and clear, to which Men 
may not, with farisfaction enough to 
themlelves raiſe this Doubt, and from 
whoſe Conviction they may not without 
reproach of Diſ{ingenuity or Unreafona- 
blene(sfer rhemfelves free. | 

4 3, Sreondly, 
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Secondly, Manifeſt Probabilities may be 
evaded upon this Suggeſtion, that 7 know 
not yet all that may be ſaid on the contrary 
{ide : and therefore, tho a Man be bea- 
ten, it is not neceſſary he ſhould yield, 
not knowing what Forces there are in re- 
{crve behind. 

Fourthly, Authority, or the giving up 
our Aſſent to the common received Opinions, 
either of our Friends or Party, Neigh- 
bourhood or Country. How many Men 
have no other ground for their Tenents, 
than the ſuppoſed Honeſty or Learning, 
or Number of thoſe of the. ſame Profeſ- 
ſion? As if Honeſt or Bookiſh Men 
could not err ; or Truth were to be eſta- 
bliſhed by the Vote of the Multitude. 
Yet this with moſt Men, ſerves the turn. 
All Men are liable to Error, and moſt 
Men arc in many points by. Paſtonor [n- 
tereſt under tempration to ' it. This is 
certain, that there is not an Opinion fo 
abſurd, which a Man may not receive 
upon this ground. There is no Error 
to be named, which has not had its Pro- 
feſſors. And a Man ſhall never want 
crooked paths to walk in, ifhe thinks 
that he is in the right way, wherever he 

18 || 3 109 
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has the Footſteps of others to follow. 
But, notwithſtanding the great noiſe is 
made in the World abour Errors and 
Opinions, I muſt do Mankind that right 
as to ſay, there are not ſo »wany Mep in 
Errors and mrong Opinions as i's commonly 
ſuppoſed: not that 1 think they embrace 
the Truth, but indeed, becauſe, con- 
cerning thoſe Doctrines they keep ſuch a 
ſtirr about, they have zo Thought, ao Opi- 
70n at all. For if any one ſhould a litrle 
Catechize the greateſt part of the Pa#- 
ziſans of moſt of the Secs in the World, 
he would not find concerning thoie mat- 
ters they are ſo zealous for, that they 
' have any Opinions of their own. Much 
leſs would he have reaſon to rhink, that 
they took them upon the examination 
of Arguments, and appearance of Pro- 
babiliry. They are reſolved ro ſtick to 
a Party, that Education or Intereſt has 
engaged them in; and there, like rhe 
common Soldiers of an Army, ſhew their 
Courage and Warmch, as their Leaders 
direct, without ever examining, or ſs 
much as knowing the Cauſe rhey con- 

tend for. 
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CHAP. xt 
Of the Diviſion of the Sciences. 


LL that can fall within the com» 
pals of Humane Underſtanding, 
being eirher, Firſt, The Nature of Things; 
their Relations, and their manner of Ope- 
ration2 Or, Secoxdly, That which Man 
himſelf ought to do as a rational and 
voluntary Agent, for the attainment _ of 
any End, eſpecially Happineſs: Or, 
Thirzly, The ways and means whereby 
- the Knowledge of both of theſe are at- 
tained, and communicated : I: think Sci- 
exce may be properly divided. into theſe 
Three Sorts. | 
Firſt, The Knowledge of Things, 
ihcir Conſtitutions, Properties , and: 
Opecrations; whether Martcrial or Imma- 
terial: This, in a litt © more-cnlarged 
Senſe of the Word, | call g%}, or Na- 
tural Philoſophy. Theend of this is bare 
Speculative {rimth , and + Whartſoever 
can afford the Min:! of Mar any ſuch, 
fails under thus branch : - whether 1t 
be 
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be God himſelf, Angels, Spirits, Bodies, or 
any of their Aﬀections, as Number, Fi- 
gure, GC. | 

Secondly, Tiezx1iz3, The Skill of Right 
applying our own Powers and Actions 
for the attainment of Things, good and 
uſeful. The moſt conſiderable under this 
head, is Ethicks, which is the ſecking 
out thoſe Rules and Meaſuresof humane 
Actions, which lead to 7appineſs, and 
themeans'to practiſe them. The end of 
this is not bare Specalation but Right, and 
a Conduct ſuitable thereto. 

Thirdly, Dnueentn, Or the Dod7ripe of 
$713: the moſt uſual being Words, it is 
aptly*enough termed Zogick : The Buſt- 
neſs whercof is to conſider the nature of 
Signs, which the Mind makes uſe of for 
the Underftanding of Things, or convey- 
ing'its Knowledge to others. Things 
arc repreſented to the Mind by 7geas : 
and Mens /atas are communicatcd to one 
anoiher, by Articulate Sounds, or Words. 
The Conlideration then of /a-as and 
Words, as the great Inſtruments of Know- 
ledge makes ns deſpicable part of their 
Contemplation, who would take a view 
of Humane Knowledge inthe who!c Ex- 
tear of it. 

Tus 
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This ſeams to me the Firſt aud moſt 
eneral, as well 2s natural Diviſion, of the 
Objects of our Underſtanding. For a 
Man can employ his Thoughts abour 
nothing, but either the Contemplation 
of Things themſelves for the diſcovery 
of Truth, or about the Thines in his own 
Power, which are his Aﬀfons, for the 
attainment of his own Ends; or the Signs 
the Mind makes uſe of, both in the one 
and the other, and the right ordering of 
them, for its clearer Information. All 
which Three, viz. Things, as they are in 
themſelves Knowable : A#ions, as they 
depend on us in order to Happineſs, and 
the right uſe of S$izn5, in order to Know- 
ledge, being Toto Czlo different, they 
ſeemed to me to be the Three great Pro- 


vinces of the 7atelleual World wholly 


ſeparate, and diſtin one from another 
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